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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

In the year 1825 Goethe had, as we are told by Ecker- 
mann, the gratification of hearing from an Englishman ' that 
the interest felt by his countrymen in the German language 
was already considerable, and was growing daily, so that 
there was no young Englishman of good fsunWy who did not 
learn Gennan.* How much more rejoiced would Goethe, 
who had a great admiration for everything English, have 
been, could he have lived to see the vast progress which the 
study of German has made in this country since that time ; 
could he have lived to witness the general acknowledgment of 
German as an essential element of a liberal education for the 
merchant, the scholar, and the man of science ; the warm ap- 
preciation of German poetry by all well-educated English- 
men ; and the official recognition of the German language and 
literature in the great seats of learning in this country. The 
last-mentioned circumstance, in particular, has greatly con- 
tributed to raise the standard of the study of German. It is 
now generally admitted that German must be studied as 
a classical language, and that the great authors of Germany 
require, and fully deserve, more scholarly interpretation than 
they received in former times. I have, there.'ore, in annotat- 
ing German Classics, adopted the principle to edit them — to 
the best of my ability — in the manner in which Greek and 
Latin Classics have been edited by learned commentators. 

As to this volume, which forms the first part of the series of 
German Classics confided to my editorship by the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, I will be brief. My commentary to 
Egmont is the result of several years* study and labour. This 
drama is replete with historical allusions, far more so than is 
generally supposed. On account of this fact, I have carefully 
studied all the original sources, and have accordingly ex- 
plained almost every passage which has an historical bearing. 
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In doing so J have thought it right to quote verbatim those 
passages from Strada's work on the * Belgian War,* upon 
which nearly all the historical allusions in the drama are 
founded. I have given these passages both in the Latin 
original — using the i2mo edition printed at Rome, 1648, in 
two volumes — and in an English translation ; thinking that 
the former will be of interest to classical students, and the 
latter desirable for those who may not be acquainted with 
Latin. Goethe required for his purpose the first volume only, 
the title of which runs, * Famiani Stradae Romani E Societate 
Jesu de Bello Belgico Decas Prima. Ab Excessu Caroli V. 
Imp. etc. ^ ' 

In point of language this drama is (particularly in the con- 
versations between the citizens) perhaps more difficult than 
any other German classiczd work ; and therefore, well know- 
ing as I do from practical experience, how necessary it is to 
remove all unusual difficulties from the path of the student 
of German, I have given such explanations and renderings of 
idiomatic phrases as seemed to me needful for the generality 
of readers. In this task I have found considerable help in 
the two excellent translations of Egmont which this country 
is fortunate enough to possess. I refer to the English version 
by Miss Swan wick, and to the more recent translation by 
Mr. A. D. Coleridge. 

The No/es will also be found to contain a number of gram- 
matical and etymological remarks, and various philological 
comparisons, referring to ancient and modem languages. 

The Arguments, prefixed to the Acts, will greatly facilitate 
the understanding of the drama as a whole. 

The chief modem sources which I have used for the His- 
torical Introduction are, besides the well-known works of 

* The well-known and learned commentator, Heinrich Diintzer, 
was the first to accumulate a mass of historical and other information 
with reference to Goethe's Egmont^ in his valuable running Com- 
mentary, published in 1854, ^"^ his minute researches have con- 
siderably lightened my task in collecting the necessary materials. 
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Schiller, Prescott, and Motley on the history of the Nether- 
lands, the elaborate introduction to the Correspondance de 
Philippe Ily by the learned Belgian archivist, L. P. Gachard, 
and the late T. Juste's excellent vindication of Egmont and 
Horn, bearing the title of Le Comte cC Egmont et le Comte 
d'Home, 

In the Critical Analysis I have given the history of the 
composition of the drama, in accordance with the data 
gathered from Goethe's own writings ; and I have also 
availed myself of his own opinions on his production, which 
give us the right due to the standpoint from which the 
critic ought to view his drama. I have further given nearly 
all the salient points of Schiller's criticism on Egmont. 

It is to be hoped that the Life of Goethe — brief and incom- 
plete as it is — will be useful to those to whom the subject 
is new, and will lead them on to peruse some of the more 
complete Biographies of the poet. The appended Biblio- 
graphical Tables — arranged according to subjects — will show 
at a glance the principal works of Goethe, with the date of 
their composition, and the existing English translations. 

In conclusion I have to render my thanks to the Very Rev. 
G. W. Kitchen, M.A., Dean of Winchester, who has given 
me much assistance in my task, and to whom I should like 
to be able to express my gratitude as warmly as I feel it. 



About two decades have elapsed since the above was written, 
and during that period great progress has been made in this 
country in the study of German, which is now more than 
ever recognised as a powerful discipline of the mind, and 
as an essential ingredient of modem education, in the best 
sense of the word. The inveterate prejudice that ancient 
classical works only are fully worthy of a learned editorial 
apparatus has also lost more and more ground. Owing to 
these circumstances my annotated edition of Goethe's Egmont 
has met with general approval, both in the literary and the 
educational world, so much so, that it was deemed advisable to 
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let that first, or ' pioneer volume,* be followed by a series of 
similarly edited German classical works, the tenfh volume of 
which is now in the press. This success is so much the 
more gratifying, because of late years the prejudice, based 
on ah entirely erroneous conception, has sprung up that for 
the acquisition of a practical knowledge of modem languages, 
commonplace conversational books are more suitable than 
classical works. It is not the place here fully to discuss 
this subject, but this much I may maintain — that those 
learners of German who have caj:efully studied the dramas of 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, will possess a larger vocabulary, 
even for 'practical purposes,' than those who have read 
through all the plays and farces of contemporary German 
playwrights, not to speak of the mind-elevating influence 
which the reading of classical productions exercises on young 
and old. Let the learners of German by all means use 
modem German plays for cursory readings, but let them not 
make a ' study ' of shallow conversations and farcical plots. 

In issuing the present fourth edition of this volume, I have 
most carefully revised the Text, chiefly according to Dr. 
Strehlke's edition (Berlin, Hempel), which is based on the 
best authorities. I have, besides, given the Text in a form 
which will probaby be found far more acceptable by teachers 
and learners than the Text given in other current editions. 
The editorial matter has been thoroughly revised, more 
especially the Notes, in which I have given a number of new, 
but necessary explanations. Some of the Notes have been 
condensed without detracting anything from their substance. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that the present edition will still 
more contribute to increase, in this country as well as in 
America, the popularity of one of the finest productions of 
German dramatic literature. 

C. A. BUCHHEIM. 

King's College, London, 
/an. 1889. 
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LIFE OF GOETHE. 

The quaint saying of the astrologer Seni, in Schiller's 
Wallenstein, — . 

Mein Svhn / Nichts in der Welt ist unbedeutend. 

Das erste aber und hauptsachlichste 

Bei allem ird^schen Ding ist Ort und Stunde^ 

finds its special application in the lives of great men. It is 
by no means a matter of indifference with regard to a man of 
genius, in what period he lived, and in what particular place 
he was bom. We all know the trite saying that * genius will 
under all circumstances make its way.' To a certain extent 
this saying is true ; but only to a certain extent. We only 
hear of those men of genius who did gloriously overcome all 
the obstacles in their path ; but the number of possible great 
men who perished in obscurity, because they were not bom 
at the right time and in the right place, who can reckon ? 
Literary history abounds, besides, in instances of powerful 
intellects who have failed to impress their stamp upon their 
age, solely because they lacked the favourable influences of 
time and place ; they were bora too early or too late, or their 
native country was not congenial to them, or the early 
associations of their life rested like a permanent blight upon 
their character, and thus prevented the full growth of their 
genius. 

But of Goethe, it must be admitted, that he was bom at the 
right time and in the right place, as is seen in the happy 
development of his individual character and in the universal 
influence he exercised over contemporary literature. Had 
Goethe's literary career begun early in the eighteenth century, 
men would have been too much perplexed by the brilliancy 
of his genius. He would not have found a ready echo in 
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their hearts, and would thus have lacked that encouragement 
of public appreciation which is to the poet what sunshine is 
to the plant Even in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the world was not a little startled by Goethe's appearance ; 
but the German public had then already been inspired by the 
lofty strains of Klopstock's muse, enlightened by the acute 
criticism of Lessing, and, in some respects, refined by the 
elegant writings of Wieland ; not to speak of other literary and 
philosophical influences, both native and foreign, which helped 
to pave the way for a new era in German literature. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was bom at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, on August 28, 1749. The advantages which are gene- 
rally enumerated by Goethe's biographers as having accrued 
to him from his birthplace are simply these : that Frankfort 
was a large and busy town, which gave him ample opportuni- 
ties of seeing, at an early age, life in all its manifold varieties — 
for he could witness there the animated scenes of the annual 
Messen, or Universal Fairs; that he saw the imposing spec- 
tacle of the Imperial Coronation in 1764; and that he fre- 
quented the French theatre, established temporarily by the 
French garrison, in 1 759. Of far greater importance, however, 
is the circumstance that Goethe was bom in the^r^^ city of 
Frankfort. Civic life was there perfectly unrestrained, and the 
citizens could move freely, unmolested by any petty despotism; 
and this it was which gave to Goethe that consciousness of 
the dignity of man which formed a marked feature of his 
character, and never left him even in the presence of kings 
and emperors. He was bom free and remained so, otherwise 
he could never have become the poet of humanity. 

Goethe was the son of wealthy parents. His father, who 
was an Imperial Councillor and Doctor of Law, was a well- 
educated and experienced man, full of earnestness of purpose, 
though of a somewhat pedantic bent. His mother was the 
daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, the chief magistrate 
of Frankfort ; she was an excellent woman, possessing great 
good-nature, mother-wit, and remarkable self-command. All 
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the good qualities of the parents descended upon the son, 
in whom they were both refined and expanded. Thus the 
pedantry of the father manifested itself in the son as an 
earnestness of purpose and love of order, which were the 
prevailing features of his character. 

Young Goethe received a very careful education, and as he 
had an invincible craving after knowledge, he soon became 
his own teacher. His poetical genius showed itself very early. 
One of his first poems is dated 1765. It is a religious piece, 
entitled Die Hbllenfahrt ChrisH. In that year he repaired to 
the University of Leipzig, to devote himself, according to 
the desire of his father, to the study of jurisprudence ; but art, 
science, and poetry absorbed his attention almost exclusively. 
The plays Die Laune des Verliebten and Die Mitschi4ldigen 
were composed in 1767 or 1768. The former is founded on 
an incident in his own life, and derives special importance 
from the fact that it was the first of that great series of 
poetical works, which express the growth and movement 
of his inner life. The plot of the second play is taken from 
the * gloomy side ' of life in great cities, such as he had wit- 
nessed in the busy town of Frankfort. 

In 1768 Goethe returned to his native city in bad health. 
After his recovery under the tender care of his mother, he 
went, in the spring of 1770, to the University of Strasburg, 
which, although the town had already been for almost a cen- 
tury under French dominion, was still the seat of German 
learning. Here he graduated, and gladdened the heart of^is 
father by bringing home in 177 1 the diploma of Doctor of Law. 
Anpther acquisition he made, at Strasburg was, however, of 
far greater importance to him. It was there that he began 
to study Shakespeare, and came into contact with Herder 
(b. 1744; d. 1803), who exercised a most beneficial influence 
on the development of his poetical genius. He also conceived 
during his sojourn in the Alsatian capital the idea of Faust — 
the poem of his life — and of Gotz von Berlichingen^ the pro- 
duction which maybe considered as the foundation-stone of his 
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literary fame. The first version of the latter piece was written 
at Frankfort in 1771 ; but he was too great a man to rush at 
once into print, and so he took the manuscript with him to 
Wetzlar, whither he went to get a practical schooling in the 
legal profession at the Reichskammergericht^ox Imperial Court 
of Justice, Goethe's sojourn at that place is principally note- 
worthy on account of his having made there the acquaintance 
of Charlotte Buff, at a time when she was already betrothed to 
his friend Kestner — which circumstance gave rise to the compo- 
sition of his novel Werther, of which Charlotte is the heroine. 
In the autumn of 1772 we find the young poet again under 
his paternal roof, occupying himself with various studies, and 
re-writing Gotz von Berlichingen. This second version of his 
drama was published in 1773, anonymously, and at the joint 
expense of the author and his friend Merck, who greatly 
influenced him by his critical judgment. Goethe had dra- 
matized the history of that * noblest of Germans, in order to 
rescue the memory of a brave man/ Gotz is an animated 
and, in general, faithful picture of the sixteenth century, with 
its wild life and its mingled deeds of violence and generosity ; 
but it is sketched in such bold and grand outlines that it took 
the world by surprise, and called forth a host of imitations. 
The chief effect of the play, from a literary point of view, was 
the final destruction of the French and the substitution of 
the English influence in dramatic literature in Germany. 
In the year 1774, Goethe startled the world by another work, 
different in every respect from Gotz, except that it also bears 
the stamp of youthful genius. This was the celebrated novel, 
Leiden desjungen Werthers, The impression which this book 
— written in about four weeks — produced was universal, and 
the young author became at once a literary celebrity at home 
and abroad. Werther is a faithful picture of the morbid sen- 
timentality of those times. It shows the helpless state of a man 
who lacks that moral strength which alone can sustain us in 
worldly misery. Much that is in Werther had been felt by 
Goethe himself while at Wetzlar ; but he passed bravely 
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through that morbid state and came forth purified. Whilst 
describing, however, in general his own feelings, he chose as 
a prototype for the unenergetic hero of his novel, the young 
Karl Wilhelm Jerusalem, son of the celebrated Protestant 
divine, J. F. W. Jerusalem of Braunschweig, who had, from 
disappointment in love, put an end to his life at Wetzlar, in 
1772. After having written the novel with its tragic ending, 
Goethe felt himself quite cured, and peace was restored to his 
agitated mind. It had the same beneficial effect upon other 
healthy natures ; and if some sickly creatures, who did not 
rightly read its warning lessons, suffered, it was surely not the 
fault of l^e author, who had addressed to them the admonition: 

^ Sieh! Dir winkt sein Geist aus der H'dhle 
Set ein Mann und folge mir nicht naM 

Goethe's Werther was at once translated into the chief 
European languages ; about twenty-five times into French 
alone. It is a well-known fact that Napoleon had the novel 
with him during his campaign in Egypt, and that he 
personally made some remarks on it to Goethe in later years. 

Several minor works closely preceded or followed the publi- 
cation of Werther, The most noteworthy of them is ClavigOy 
a tragedy, principally based on certain incidents which 
occurred to a sister of Beaumarchais at Madrid. The year 
of the publication of Werther is, however, more memorable 
from the fact that it marks the actual beginning of Faust. 
In the following year (1775) Goethe began the tragedy of 
Egmontj which he took with him in an incomplete state to 
Weimar. Karl August, Duke of Sachsen- Weimar, had made 
the acquaintance of the poet, through Major von Knebel, in 
the year 1774, and had been attracted by him. The liking 
was mutual, and soon ripened into a lasting friendship. After 
a repeated invitation on the part of the Duke on his assum- 
ing the reign of his modest dominions, Goethe repaired to 
Weimar, where he arrived on the 7th November, 1775. The 
young Duke had inherited a decided taste for art and 
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literature from his mother, the Duchess-Dowager Amalie, 
who assembled round her in her little capital a select circle 
of poets and artists. Thus Goethe came into a congenial 
atmosphere, and assisted the Duke in enlarging his literary 
and artistic circle to such a degree, that the name of ' The 
German Athens ' was justly bestowed upon Weimar. Goethe 
soon was all in all to the Duke ; he became his most intimate 
friend and tutor ; not his official servant, but the first citizen 
of his Duchy. The Duke bestowed upon the poet all the 
outward marks of distinction in his power. In 1776 he made 
him LegeUionsrcUh s in 1779 Wirklicher Geheimrath; and in 
1782 he was appointed by him Kammerprdsidenty or President 
of the Exchequer, and ennobled by the Emperor Joseph II. 
The office was not a mere sinecure with Goethe. He worked 
hard for the welfare of the Duchy with, and sometimes even 
against, the Duke, who was not unfrequently inclined to 
exceed the limits of his modest income. 

During his first sojourn at Weimar, which lasted from 1775 
to 1786, Goethe was, however, not only active as a states- 
man ; nor did he waste his time in court pleasures. A number 
of his minor poetical productions date from those years, in 
which he also composed some of his finest ballads and 
* hymns,' and wrote his Brief e aus der Schweiz^ which 
contain unrivalled descriptions of scenery. But, above all, 
he completed the first six books of Wilhelm MeUter's 
Lehrjahre ; he sketched, in poetical prose, the firs^t drafts of 
his Iphigenie and of part of his Tcisso ; and Egmont was 
taken up in happy moments of poetical inspiration. And, 
beside all this, he worked hard at science and art, and also 
carried on an extensive literary correspondence. 

With the year 1786 the life of Goethe entered a new phase, 
which he designates himself as his *new intellectual birth' 
{geistige Wiedergeburt), In that year he carried out his long- 
cherished desire, and visited Italy, where nature and art alike 
instilled into his mind that harmony of feeling of which he 
stood so much in need. There were no discordant elements 
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to ruffle the even flow of the poetical current.. • The North 
had given him the intellectual basis — the Thought ; the 
South imparted to him, or rather ripened in him, the divine 
gift of artistic Form. And now the poet was complete. 

The first fruit of this poetical pilgrimage was the transfor- 
mation of the prose version of Iphigenie into iambics, the 
purest that the German language can boast of. The task 
was easy enough, the prose being actually written in lan- 
guage so rhythmical, that in many cases it only required the 
mechanical division into iambics of five feet ; in other in- 
stances only a few slight alterations were all that was 
required, as may be verified by a comparison of the prose 
version, which is still extant, with the poetical version. 
Goethe's dramatic poem, of which Schiller said that it was 
* a marvellous production, which must for ever remain the 
delight and wonderment of the world,' excels in many re- 
spects the drama of Euripides on the same subject. But 
the most characteristic feature of the poem is the happy 
fusion of the antique with the modem; the characters of 
ancient Greece being reproduced in the light of the ethics of 
our own times. Considered from this point of view, Goethe's 
Iphigenie may, in fact, be regarded as a representation of 
the triumph of civilization over barbarism ^. 

Goethe had completed his Iphigenie — which is as noble in 
conception as it is pure in language and classical in form — 
at Rome. That he likewise completed there the tragedy of 
Egmonty will be seen from the Analysis of that drama in this 
volume. He also occupied himself with new versions of his 
comic operas, Claudine von Villa Bella,, and Erwin und 
Elmire, besides writing several poems, and some scenes of 
Faust y and transforming his Tasso into verse. The last- 
mentioned dramatic poem, which was not finished till the 
year 1789, at Weimar, is based on a melancholy episode in 

* For a ftiUer analysis of Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, compare 
the * Critical Introduction ' to my Edition of that Drama, issued in 
the present series of German Classics. 

4< "> 
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the life of the poet of ' Jerusalem Delivered/ who, according 
to a tradition, had conceived an unhappy passion for the 
sister of Alphonso, the reigning Duke of Ferrara. There is 
not much action in this drama ; nevertheless it exercises great 
charm over the mind of thoughtful readers. It abounds 
in poetical sentiments and noble thoughts, and shows the 
necessity of self-control. Another remarkable work which 
owes its origin to Goethe's sojourn at Rome are his Romische 
Elegien — 'Roman Elegies,* — which he wrote in 1788. In 
these poetical reminiscences the author expresses the g^ti- 
fication he derived from Rome, which afforded him so many 
means of enlightening his mind and gladdening his heart ; 
and he looks back with regret upon days now passed for 
ever. Southern passion is blended in these poems with 
Northern depth of feeling. 

The year 1788 saw Goethe again in the ducal capital on 
the Ilm; it was in this year that he first met Schiller, at 
Rudolstadt. The two poets were not drawn to each other 
at their first interview. Schiller expressed his personal 
dislike for Goethe, in rather strong terms, to his friend 
Komer. Nor was Goethe's impression of Schiller more 
favourable; it was reserved to the all-adjusting course of 
time to bring together the two greatest poets of the nation. 

After the completion of Tasso, in 1789^ the outbreak of the 
French Revolution led Goethe to turn his thoughts to works 
of a political complexion. Most of these are very inferior 
to his purely poetical compositions, and, as they are very 
similar to one another in tendency, it may be as well to 
mention them here all at once. The play, the GroszeopJUa 
(1789), is based on the famous Diamond Necklace mystery, 
and gives a picture of the depravity of the French court. 
The Venetianiscke Epigramme^ which are the product of his 
short visit to Venice in 1790, contain many allusions to the 
Great Revolution, and reveal the state of disappointment 
into which those troubled times had thrown his mind. The 
Biirgergeneral, a little comedy based on the panic inspired 
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by the Jacobins, was written in 1793, in which year Goethe 
also began his Unterhaltungen Deutscher Ausgewanderten^ 
finished in 1795, which bring before us, in the form of the 
Decamerone, the conflicting opinions with reference to the 
French Revolution. In the dramatic fragment called Die 
Aufgeregten (1794), the author ridicules the two extremes: 
the overweening pride of the aristocrats, and the revolu- 
tionary mania of the people. But by far the most important 
production, in some respects belonging to the class of litera- 
ture just named, is his masterly version, in hexameters, of the 
old and universally known German epic Reineke Fuchs. 

During the period in which Gk)ethe devoted himself to 
these works, he also engaged heartily in scientific pursuits. 
From his botanical studies sprang his Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen (1790), by which treatise he rendered great service 
to the scientific world ; but he was less successful with 
his optical researches, the results of which he laid down 
in his Beitrdge zur Optik (1791-1792). It was fortunate for 
both Goethe and the world that he came again into contact 
with Schiller, by whose animating influence he was brought 
back to his proper sphere. Goethe himself designates the 
time of his union in intimate friendship with Schiller as a 
new spring, and as his * second youth.' The latter invited 
Goethe to send him contributions for his periodical. Die 
Horen^ which was intended to counteract the bad taste then 
dominant in Germany ; and this, together with several 
personal interviews, brought about a friendship between the 
two great poets, which has no parallel in the history of 
literature. Besides chastising, conjointly with Schiller, the 
idol-worshippers of bad taste, in the epigrammatic Xenien, 
Goethe was now in a sufficiently poetical mood to complete 
Wilhelm Meistet^s Lehrjahre (1796), and to begin his ex- 
quisite idyll, Hermann und Dorothea^ which was finished 
in 1797. This poem, which Schiller calls *the topmost 
pinnacle of Goethe's and all our modern art,' is founded on 
certain incidents which occurred during the Protestant emi- 

b2 
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gration from Salzburg in 1731 ; but Goethe adopted a 
political background by transferring the time of action to 
the period of the French invasion of Germany. Genuine 
patriotic feeling is interwoven with the romantic incidents of 
the tale, and Hermann und Dorothea may, therefore, be 
called a truly national poem. It is written in 'Homeric 
hexameters, with Homeric simplicity' ; and its beauties are 
so great and touching that we cannot help repeating the 
words which fell from Goethe's lips as he looked on a 
beautiful landscape in the Tyrol: Hier hilft kein Beschreiben \ 
In giving a full analysis of this poem in his ' Life of Goethe,' 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes remarks, that the charm of the 
poem cannot be caught from his analysis, * for,' — as he well 
says, — ' the perfume of a violet is not to be found in the 
description of the violet.' 

Between the years 1798 and 1S06, Goethe was in constant 
and varied literary activity. Besides producing his Geschichte 
dcr Farbenlehre^ the least successful of his scientific produc- 
tions, he edited the Profiylaen^ a periodical devoted to art 
and science ; wrote several poems ; adapted Voltaire's 
Mahomet and Tancred for the German stage ; translated 
Diderot's Essay on Painting (Diderot fiber Malerei\ and 
the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. He also composed the 
drama; Die natUrliche Tochter^ which is the first part of a 
tragedy designed to present a dramatic picture of the 
French Revolution, and finally he wrote his essays on 
Winckelmann and Philipp Hackert. In 1805 Goethe suf- 
fered a calamity which affected him perhaps more deeply 
than any other misfortUne which had ever befallen him. 
Schiller died, and Goethe wrote to his friend Zelter, * The 
half of my existence is gone from me.' 

The year 1806 saw the publication of Faust, the greatest 
poem of the age. It has been said above that, when a 
student at Straszburg, Goethe conceived the idea of dra- 
matizing the legend of Faust. The composition of this 
poem may, therefore, be said to have extended over nearly 
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the whole of the poet's life ; for it was not till 1831 that the 
second part of the work was finished. The well-known 
legend relating to Faust, the student, who, after having 
squandered his uncle's fortune, made a compact with the 
Devil for twenty-four years, was first published towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. This subject, which proved 
so attractive to various poets, was employed by Goethe to 
represent a man who, after having acquired all possible 
knowledge, yearns to penetrate into the mysteries of nature 
and to unravel the riddle of life itsel£ Foiled in this daring 
attempt, he despairs of life ; but a reminiscence of earlier 
happy days, awakened in him by the chiming of Easter bells 
and the distant singing of the choir, allays for a moment 
his inward struggle, and saves him from self-destruction. 
His despair is lightened, but his thirst for knowledge is not 
quelled, and he next is tempted to make a compact with 
Mephistopheles. The pleasures of this world are to afford 
him the sought-for gratification ; but the futility of this is 
shown by the unspeakable misery which Faust inflicts upon 
Gretchen. The conflict in Faust's heart grows more tumul- 
tuous, and he seeks an escape in practical activity. This is 
the subject of the second part of Faust, which was written 
during the last years of Goethe's life, and is a kind of 
poetical allegory. 

It is beyond our present scope to give a full critical analysis 
of this wonderful production. Suffice it to say that there 
exists no secular work which is so universally popular, and 
so much studied by thoughtful readers. The Faust-Idteratur 
forms almost a library by itself. 

Next after Faust in point of time came Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften^ which work was begun in 1808, and finished 
in 1809. This novel, which we venture to pronounce far 
' better than its reputation,' shows by its tragic end that the 
great and sacred laws of morality cannot be violated with 
impunity. In the following year Goethe sketched the plan 
of his great autobiographical work, Aus meinem Leben ; 
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Wahrheit und Dichtung, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1811, and the last in the year 1831. This work is, both 
from a biographical and artistic point of view, of the highest 
value. Let not the expression Dichtung mislead the reader ; 
it here signifies 'poetry' rather than 'fiction.* The facts 
narrated are essentially true : the author only casts a 
poetical halo around them. His Autobiography extends 
only to the year 1775 ; but fortunately he has left us, besides 
a most extensive correspondence, several other works which 
relate to his life, as the Annalen^ oder Tag- und Jahreshefte 
( 1 749-1 822) ; his Brief e aus der SchweiZy which refer to his 
three different journeys in Switzerland ; his Italienische Reise 
(1786-1788) ; and his Campagne in Frankreichj which relates 
to the invasion of France (1792), undertaken at the instigation 
of the French emigres, by the Duke of Brunswick and King 
Friedrich Wilhelm II. Duke Karl August had the command 
of a regiment, and was followed from pure affection by the 
poet. Finally we must mention here his Reise am Rhein 
und Main (1814-1815). 

In the memorable year 181 4, Goethe wrote his allegorical 
poem Des Epimenides Erwachen, in which he celebrated 
the liberation of Germany ; and in the same year he also 
began the Westostliche Divan, which consists of poetical 
versions from the Persian and Arabic, and of original poems 
moulded in an Eastern form. His poetical tendency now 
evidendy inclined more and more to symbolical representa- 
tion, until it reached a climax in the second part of Faust, 
In his prose writings, however, no such marked change was 
visible, and we actually find him in his seventy-first year 
engaged in writing a sequel to Wilhelm Meister's Lehrjahre 
under the title of Wilhelm Meister's Wanderjahre* Goethe's 
first object in writing the Lehrjahre was to give a full repre- 
sentation of the theatrical world ; but the subject expanded 
under his hands, and he introduced into the novel a picture 
of the aristocracy of those times, and of other classes of 
society. It is full of deep reflection on education, art, and 
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poetry ; and the delicate delineation of the female characters 
in the narrative part has not been surpassed by any poet. 
This novel, which has a deeper moral import than people are 
usually inclined to admit, derives additional importance from 
the iiact that it contains the famous Bekenntnisse einer 
schonen Seele (Book vi), which are reminiscences of the 
sentimentally pious Fraulein von Klettenberg, who had 
great religious influence on Goethe in his youth. The 
author's celebrated criticism on Hamlet is likewise skilftdly 
interwoven into the novel. The principal characters of the 
Lehrjahre are introduced into the Wanderjahre^ which con- 
sists of a series of sketches and tales artistically strung 
together. This work is by no means equal to the Lehrjahre^ 
a fact which may be accounted for by the age of the author 
when he undertook it. It was beg^n when he was seventy- 
one, and he recast the whole at the age of eighty. 

We see, then, that Goethe worked : Ohne Rast und Ruh / 
He actually wrote several critical essays, chiefly relating to 
sciencej'^in 1832, when he had reached the age of eighty- two 
years and six months. On the i6th of March in that year 
he fell ill. On the following day he was still able to dictate 
a long letter addressed to W. von Humboldt; but his life 
was now ebbing fast, and after a few days more of illness 
the earthly career of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was closed, 
on the 22nd of March, 1832. 

An incidental remark made by Croethe in his dying hour 
shows that the memory of Schiller floated before his mind's 
eye to the last Nothing can be more touching than this 
circumstance, and nothing casts a more favourable light on 
Goethe's character than his friendship for his early critic and 
later * rival.* Schiller's severe criticism on Egmont (see the 
following Analysis) must have produced upon him a painful 
impression. Still, it is well known that he materially assisted 
the poor, though popular, poet, and that without his influence 
Schiller would not have been able to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the exercise of his poetical genius. The tragedy 
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k^^l^^ A \Jl^^ oi Egmont was, injatei: years, destined to give a still more 
' •• ' striking proof of Goethe's disinterested friendship for Schiller. 

,. ^ The latter had, jn^e year 1796, undertaken the arrangement 

of that Drama for the stage, an arrangement which Goethe 
justly called eine grausame Redaction. Schiller proceeded in 
a most arbitrary manner in his re-cast, which was in reality 
a mutilation of the drama ; but nevertheless Goethe — who in 
his capacity of Theater- Director was the theatrical autocrat — 
allowed the piece to be performed in its mutilated form, and 
his friendship for Schiller continued as warm and genuine as 
ever. 

There is another fact which would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have contributed to cause a breach between 
. . the two friends. Goethe had, as^themore fortunate man, 

the greater number of enemies ; and these naturally set up 
Schiller as a rival to him — as his superior, both as a poet 
and a character. Goethe's detractors were aided in their 
ignoble proceedings by two circumstances. Schiller was the 
more popular poet. His muse appealed more to the ordinary 
passions of mankind, and he did not take his characters from 
actual life, but from his own imagination, from his ideal world. 
Goethe, on the other hand, represented more real characters ; 
he saw the world as it is, and described it so. For this reason 
Goethe has been called a Realist, and Schiller an Idealist. 
The distinction just pointed out has also been marked by 
critics by two other terms with which most readers of literary 
history are, or at least ought to be, sufficiendy acquainted. 
Because Goethe derived his poetical conceptions from with- ' 
out^ as it were, and considered things and persons as they 
actually are, he is called an Objective poet ; whilst Schiller, 
whose creations sprang from within^ from his own internal 
conception, is characterized as a Subjective poet. To give a 
more detailed or popular definition of these characteristics is 
beyond our present limits. Suffice it to state that the result 
was that Schiller became universally popular. Almost every- 
body admired his pathos, even those who did not understand ' 
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him ; while Goethe can only be fully apprecikted by those 

who understand him. That the number of such readers was, ^ , j 

at that^ime, not very great can easily be imagined. yi.c*n*u, " 

We certainly do not mean to underrate the genius of 
Schiller ; and we think it singularly fortunate for Germany 
that she had, at oneand the same time, a first-rate realist 
poet and a first-rate idealist poet, more particularly because '' 

each of them had a considerable admixture of the peculiar 
genius of the other. We gladly follow in this the advice of 
Goethe himself to the Germans, that instead of arguing which 
of them was greater, they should be content to liave had ' two 
such fellows *.' 

The other circumstance which caused Schiller to be ex- 
tolled above Goethe is, that the former is generally charac- 
terized as a friend of freedom, whilst the latter is set down as 
a haughty aristocrat, void of all patriotic feelings or sympathy 
for the people. This is a vexed topic, the more so because 
it seems to be upheld by many Germans with all the tenacijty 
of a superstition. I have often heard the sante reproach 
uttered against Goethe in this country ; but here it i3 a mere 
echo of opinions held in Germany. It would occupy too 
much space to prove the groundlessness of this charge ; 
I will therefore- confine myself to a brief explanation of the 
cause of the accusation, and by doing so I hope also to free 
my own countrymen from the charge of wilful detraction. 
The accusation alluded to arose out of Goethe's greatness. 
He was the greatest poet and the greatest German of the 
age. Even his antagonists must allow that his was an extra- 

• 

* The following epigram, by Schiller, shows that he too depre- 
ciated all rivalry between himself and his poetical compeer : 

* Wahrheit suchen wir Beide^ du aufsen im Leben, ich innen 

In dem Herzen, und so findet sie jeder gewifs. 
1st das Auge gesund, so begegnet es aufsen dem Schopfer ; 
1st es das Herz, dann gewifs spiegelt es innen die Welt* 

Some excellent remarks on the subject of the depreciation of Goethe 
in favour of Schiller will be found in Heine s Prosa (C.P.S.), p. 169, 
1. 9, etc. 
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ordinary genius; hence the Germans expected everything 
from him. He had liberated them intellectually, why should 
he not liberate them also politically ? He was the monarch 
of literature, why should he not throw, down the gauntiet to 
the greatest general of the age ? Such seem to have been the 
vague expectations of his contemporaries, who forgot that 
Goethe was a man of peace, and that even the greatest 
genius can achieve great things in his own sphere only. It 
is very probable that, had Germany possessed a general who 
was a full match for Napoleon, nobody would have expected 
of Goethe an active participation in the events of the time. 
And it is also probable that Goethe's own enthusiasm would 
then have been roused. Indeed, it may be assumed that no 
one felt more keenly than he did the national misery, but he 
also felt that it was beyond his power to remove it ; and so he 
bore it with the same calm resignation with which he bore 
his own personal misfortunes — the death of his dearest 
friends, of his wife, and of his son. And how could it be 
possible that a man of his benevolent disposition should feel 
sympathy with the individual only, and not with his own 
nation ? 

Goethe's benevolence is shown by facts too numerous to be 
enumerated here. For proof of this I must refer the reader 
to a work which I cannot sufficiently recommend to all who 
wish to obtain a clearer insight into Goethe's character and 
a proper understanding of his works — the Lt/e of Goethe 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. The author deserves the thanks of 
every German— in spite of some trifling errors into which he 
fell-!-for having done so much to remove many still pre- 
valent prejudices. In Germany his admirable worlc has 
become extremely popular. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch without mentioning 
another name, intimately connected with the study of Goethe 
in this country. It is that of Thomas Carlyle. Fortunately 
his works have been now so long befoi-e the public, and are 
so generally acknowledged, that it is almost superfluous to 
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State what th^t eminent writer has done for the right ap- 
preciation of Goethe, by his erudite criticisms and masterly 
translations. Carlyle's labours in this field have greatly 
contributed, not only to enlighten the English public as to 
the genius of Goethe, but also to remove several erroneous 
impressions with reference to his character. 

An exhaustive biography of Goethe, fully worthy of the 
great subject, has not yet been written. Ample materials for 
the story of his life are to be found in his autobiographical 
works and his extensive correspondence, comprising several 
thousand letters \ H is Gesprdche mit Eckermann also furnish 
highly interesting and most valuable materials for the poet's 
life, besides showing his noble character in its true light. Of 
late years new biographical materials have been discovered 
in the Archives of Weimar, and the formation of the Goethe- 
Gesellschaft has given a new impulser—admirably sustained 
by the Goethe-Jahrbuch^ edited by Dr. L. Geiger — to the 
study of Goethe's works in and out of Germany. 

In conclusion, I may point out from the great mass of 
critical and biographical works on Goethe^ the following 
productions: Schafer*s Goethe's Leben (1877); ViehofTs 
Goethe s Leben (1876) ; Goedeke's Goethe s Leben und 
Schriften (1874) ; Goethe und Schiller by Hettner (1876) ; 
Hermann Grimm's Vorlesungen iiber Goethe (1877); the 
monograph on Goethe by Mich. Bemays (1880); Goethe s 
Leben, by Heinrich Diintzer (1880), who has done so much 
to popularise the life and works of the poet ; and finally 
the biographical and critical essays by Gervinus, Hillebrand, 
R. Gottschall, Koberstein, and Wilhelm Scherer^ in their 
respective histories of German Literature. 

* Cp. Appendix I. p. 199, in the present volume. 

* Scherer s criticisms on Goethe will be found in Vol. II. of Mrs. 
F. C. Conybeare's excellent translation of his History of German 
Literature, published at the Clarendon Press. 
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The tragedy of Egmont was begun by Goethe in 1775, but 
not finished till 1787, a period exceeding by three years the 
nine-years* term prescribed by Horace to poets for the 
polishing of their works. He tells us in his Autobiography, 
Wahrheit und Dichtung^ that, after having drawn, in Gotz 
von Berlichingen, one important historical catastrophe, he 
felt himself impelled to dramatize another subject, also re- 
presenting a great historical crisis. The Revolt of the 
Netherlands had attracted his particular attention. He 
carefully studied the sources relating to the period, and as 
he endeavoured to obtain a clear conception of persons and 
things, he discovered the highly dramatic bearing of the 
situations in which Count Egmont stood forth as the prin- 
cipal figure. The character of the Count was, on account of 
his humane and chivalrous disposition, most congenial to 
him. He saw in him * the representative of firmly established 
institutions, which cannot hold their own against deliberate 
despotism,' and he resolved to dramatize his fate. This was 
in 1775, when Goethe was twenty-six years of age. 

The young poet was encouraged by his father to proceed 
with the execution of his projected drama, and at once wrote, 
as he tells us, the ' principal scene.' Which scene this may 
have been must be left to conjecture. An invitation he 
received to the court of Weimar threatened, however, to 
interrupt, perhaps for ever, the composition of the drama. 
Goethe had already taken formal leave of his friends at 
Frankfort, and was expecting hourly the arrival of the 
nobleman who was to convey him in a state carriage to 
the residence of the Grand-Duke Karl August. But neither 
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nobleman nor carriage arrived, and the disappointed poet, 
unwilling to expose himself to the taunts of his friends, shut 
himself up in his house for several days, and wrote during 
this beneficial solitude the chief part of the drama. The 
misunderstanding (for such it was) about his journey to 
Weimar being cleared up, he repaired to that town with the 
unfinished manuscript of his Egmont, 

After three years, Goethe again took up the drama ; but it 
was only at long intervals that he worked at its composition. 
On December 12, 1781, he tells Frau von Stein that his 
Egmont will soon be ready ; and if it were not for the 
awkward fourth Act, which he detests and is obliged to 
re-write, he could finish it by the end of the year. Egmont 
was finished in j782 ; fi nishe d, but not ready for the public. 
The composition did not Satisfy the author, and he would not 
consent to have the drama performed. 

In the meantime other subjects occupied Goethe's, mind, 
and the very existence of the drama seems to have i^scaped 
his memory. At last he reverted to it, in 1786, and took it 
with him to Italy, intending to revise it during his stay there. 
He began this irksome task during his second sojourn at 
Rome, in the summer of 1787. By a strange coincidence, in- 
surrectionary movements took place at that time in Brussels, 
so that Goethe apprehended that the scenes which he had 
written twelve years before, would now be regarded as an 
allusion to passing events. But it was not until the 5th of 
September, 1787, that Goethe was able to write from Rome, 
' I must write this on a morning which is a feast-day for me ; 
for it is only to-day that I have really finished my Egmont^ 

Goethe's joy at being freed from the burden which had 
weighed so long and so heavily upon his mind was un- 
bounded ; and he sent the drama in hopeful expectation to 
Weimar. It was first read there in the literary circle which 
played so important a part in the history of German literature, 
and the reception was favourable, though not unmixed with 
censure on certain details in the execution of the piece. 
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* The reception of my Egnumt^ Goethe wrote, on November 
3, 1787, 'makes me quite happy ; and I hope the piece will 
lose nothing at a second reading/for I know what amount of 
labour I have put into the work («/aj ich kineingearbeitet 
habe)y and that all this cannot be discovered at once.' And 
again, on November 10, he writes : * That my Egmont is 
favourably received rejoices my heart ; for I have composed 
no work with greater freedom of mind, and with greater 
conscientiousness/ 

That such was really the fact seems to have been little 
known in those times. Goethe made himself so fully ac- 
quainted with his subject, that almost every line — as will tie 
seen from the Notes appended to this volume^ontains an 
historical allusion. But because he managed this in so easy 
and natural a manner that the ordinary reader scarcely be- 
comes aware of the historical basis, and because he differed 
from history, as regards Egmont himself, in one material 
point, the poet's literary friends did not regard his production 
as a real historical tragedy. Goethe's principal source was 
the celebrated history of the war in the Netherlands by the 
Romaa. Jesuitj Famiano.Stiada, written in elegant Latin, 
which gives such masterly descriptions of men and things 
that it probably helped to induce Goethe to compose the 
tragedy. But Strada, although in his biographical sketches 
he generally does justice to the antagonists of the Spanish 
rule, was too partial a judge to be implicitly relied upon, and 
Goethe had therefore also recourse to other historians, who 
have described the revolt of the Netherlands from a national 
or Protestant point of view, more particularly to the Dutch 
historian Meteren. 

Yet the public did not seem, as we said above, to have the 
slightest notion of the fact that Goethe's tragedy was satu- 
rated with historical reminiscences and allusions ; and people 
were struck only with the fact that the author, in drawing 
Egmont as unmarried, deviated in one essential point from 
history. Schiller was the first to point out this departure 
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from historical truth in his wel^known and unfair^friijcism 
entitled l/edsr Egmonty Trauerspiel von Goethe, The drama 
was first published in 1788, at a time when Schiller had just 
completed the first part of his AbfcUl der Niederlande, It is, 
therefore, quite natural that Goethe's dramatic conception of 
Egmont was repugnant to Schiller*s historical conscience. 
The stem facts of history were still so deeply impressed upon 
his mind, that he could not accept, without a protest the 
poetical romance with which Goethe invested the figure of 
the historical Egmont. * The real Egmont,' Schiller avers, 
*was more worthy of our compassion than the imaginary; 
for he really sacrificed himself for the good of his femily in 
exposing himself to the vengeance of his implacable enemies. 
Had he emigrated with his family, want, to which they were 
so little accustomed, would unavoidably have stared them in 
the face.' Several writers have, as has been mentioned in 
our Historical Introduction, suggested this charitable ex* 
planation of Egmont's strange carelessness and self-delusion. 
It would be beyond our present purpose to show how un- 
tenable the apology is before the tribunal of history ; and we 
will therefore merely confine ourselves to quoting Goethe's 
own indirect reply to Schiller's objection ; a reply which 
first appeared more than twenty years after the publication 
of Schiller's criticism. 

* For my purpose,* says Goethe in Wahrheit undlHchtung^ 
* it was necessary to transform him (Egmont) into a character 
possessing such qualities as are more becoming a youth than 
a man in years ; an unmarried man better than the father 
of a family ; and an independent man better than one who is 
restrained by the various relations of life. 

* Having then, in my mind, invested him with youth and 
freed him from all restraints, I attributed to him an ex- 
uberant love of life, a boundless confidence in himself, the 
gift of attaching to himself all men and thus of winning the 
favour of the people, the silent affection of a princess, and 
the avowed passion of a child of nature ; the sympathy of 
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a profound statesman, — ^nay, even the friendship of the son 
of his greatest adversary.' 

Still more explicit and significant is (Goethe's private utter- 
ance to Eckermann, the chronicler of his opinions : ' The 
poet must know what effects he wishes to produce, and 
arrange accordingly the nature of his characters. If I had 
represented Egmont, in accordance with history, as the 
father of a dozen children, his thoughtless conduct would 
have appeared quite absurd. I wanted, therefore, another 
Egmont, one whose character would be more in harmony 
with his actions and my own poetical views ; and this is, as 
Clarchen says, my Egmont.' (EckermantCs Gesprdche mit 
Goethe y i. 225.) 

Goethe's principal object was to represent in Egmont, not 
so much a hero in the conventional sense of the term, as 
one who interests us, in spite of his foibles, by his humane 
and amiable disposition. That the poet fully attained his 
object was first pointed out by Komer in one of his letters to 
Schiller (Briefwechsel^ i. 293). The latter implicitly allowed 
this plea, but he expressed at the same time his opinion, that 
Goethe had weakened our interest in Egmont by depriving us 
of ' the touching spectacle of a father, and a loving husband.' 
Had Schiller's sense of artistic criticism been at that time 
more mature, he would have felt that Goethe's object was to 
write a poetical, and not a family drama. 

But Schiller was then in the historical and philosophical 
period of his literary career ; hence his inartistic matter-of- 
fact criticism. At any rate the Egmont of the drama, Goethe s 
Egmont, excites our lively interest ; when we see him pursue 
his dangerous path we tremble for him, and when we see him 
marching to the scaffold we deplore his fate.' 

Next to Egmont, the character of Clarchen interests us 
most. It is, however, so poetically conceived, that we do not 
wonder at its being frequently and thoroughly misunderstood. 
Here, top, we can have recourse to Goethe's own comment, 
who says, in the above-mentioned letter from Rome, *In 
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order to understand Clarchen's character rightly it should be 
remembered, that her affection for Egmont is by no means 
based on any low feeling, but on the idea she entertains of 
his perfection; that her happiness consisted in the incon- 
ceivable delight of calling such a man her own ; that she also 
comes forward in the character of a heroine, and that finally 
a halo of glory is shed around her in Egmont's mind by his 
vision.' Indeed, one may say that Clarchen's character was 
superior to Egmont's conception of it, for she would not sur- 
vive him, and preceded him in death. 

'Clarchen,' says Schiller, ^is sketched with Inimitable 
beauty. In the highest and noblest stage of her innocence, 
she stiU is the simple maiden — ^the Flemish maiden— en- 
nobled by nothing but her love, lovely in her calmness, 
charming and grand in her passion.' 

In a word, Clarchen is the personification of woman's love 
and admiration for all that is heroic, noble, and brilliant. The 
heroic nature of her own character is fully displayed in the 
first scene of the fifth act, where her impulsive readiness to 
step forth to the open rescue of Egmont contrasts strikingly 
with the timid conduct of the citizens ; and her utter prostra- 
tion, when every hope is lost, symbolises the helpless state of 
the country. ' I do not think,' says Mr. Lewes, in his Life of 
Goethe (p. 301), ' Shakespeare would have surpassed Egmont 
and Clarchen.' And further : * These are the figures which 
remain in the memory : bright, genial, glorious creations, 
comparable to any to be found in the long galleries 
of art.' 

The dramatic economy of the piece seemed to make the 
introduction of another female character necessary. Goethe 
therefore added that of the Regent, by whose conversations 
with her secretary, as Eckermann observes (Gesprache^ ii. 
52), we are initiated into the political state of the country and 
its relations to the Spanish court. ' And then,' says Goethe 
(ibid.), * Egmont's character gains in importance by the halo 
which the affection of the Regent sheds around him, and 

C 
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Clarchen too rises in oar estimation when we see her victory 
over the princely rival.* 

The Relent appears in only two scenes. Her character is 
rather idealized, and the manly tenor of her whole bearing has 
been, as Schiller remarks, * considerably softened by womanly 
traits, which impart to her stem political character light and 
warmth and a certain individuality and vivacity.' Her secre- 
tary, Machiavd, represents in his statesmanlike counsels the 
voice of moderation and tolerance, and the importance of the 
scenes in which these two characters appear cannot be over- 
rated. They form an essential part of the whole drama, and 
could as little be dispensed with as the scene between Egmont 
and Orange. The character of the latter, cautious and pru- 
dent, straightforward and immovable in his consistency, is 
faithfully drawn in that single scene. Truly touching is the 
manifestation of feeling on the part of that stem man towards 
Egmont, whom he considers as lost. He is not ashamed of 
his tears, for * Einen Verlorenen beweinen ist auch matmlich? 
When Orange disappears from the drama, we cannot with- 
hold our admiration for him any more than we can our fear 
and anxiety for Egmont's safety. This feeling arises in us 
as Orange pronounces the words : Alba ist unterwegSy and 
abides with us to the end of the drama. The character of 
Alva has been drawn by Goethe with firm outlines. ' Before 
his Alva,' says Schiller justly, * we tremble,' and * his charac- 
ter is reflected, as is the case with Egmont, in the persons 
who surround him.' The harshness of his nature makes the 
deeper impression upon us, because it is set in glaring con- 
trast with the warm-hearted character of his son Ferdinand. 
* The scene between Egmont and young Alva,' says Schiller, 
' has been invented and executed in a masterly manner, and 
It is entirely the poet's own creation. What can be more 
touching than the avowal of the son of his murderer, that he 
had long felt deep respect for him in his heart ! ' We think 
that for poetical beauty this scene has never been surpassed, 
and very rarely, or perhaps n^ver, equalled. It is the lyrical 
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efRision of two noble souls, and reads throughout like an 
elegy in prose. 

But if Egmont's character appears to us the more loveable 
on account of the warm admiration which the son of his 
'greatest enemy' entertains for him, we must deplore his 
fate the more deeply, when we witness the sympathy which 
even his unhappy rival cannot help feeling. The character of 
Brackenburg, who is a sort of irresolute Werther, is quite an 
original creation. We participate in his sorrow, hiore parti- 
cularly in the last scene between him and Clarchen, when 
his generous nature is fully brought to light, and his last 
soliloquy, which Schiller designates as schrecklick schon^ 
excites in us such a high degree of sympathy that, for a 
moment, we forget even the tragic fate of Egmont. Bracken- 
burg is also of great importance in the structure of the 
drama, insomuch as he tends to elevate in our eyes the 
character of Clarchen. That she is wooed by a young 
citizen of Brackenburg's social position casts a favourable 
light on her own character, poor and humble though she 
was. 

The other personages of the drama are acknowledged as 
master-sketches of character ; and the popular scenes bear 
a local colouring such as is rarely found, even in the very 
best dramatic productions. ' The few scenes,' says Schiller, 
' in which the citizens of Brussels appear in conversation, 
seem to be the result of a deep study of those times and of 
the nation, and it would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
historical monument of the events to which they refer given 
in so few words.' 

Some critics have censured the popular scenes as wanting 
in animation. We cannot join in this censure. They pre> 
sent to us with the minuteness of Dutch painters a most 
faithful picture of the life and character of the Nether- 
landers, and the impression they make upon us is the best 
proof that the poet has fully succeeded in attainmg the 
object he had in view. A detailed characterization of the 
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popular scenes and of the marked individualities of the 
citizens would be beyond our present purpose, but we cannot 
help pointing out that the character of Vansen, the eloquent 
demagogue, the political firebrand by profession, is quite a 
unique specimen of his class, and we must the more admire 
the imaginative power of Goethe in representing such a 
character in so life-like a form. 

£gmont*s vision, in which the goddess of freedom, bearing 
the feature's of Clarchen, appears to the sleeping hero, has 
been censured by Schiller, who thought that the apparition 
'* smacked too much of the opera.' Some critics met this 
reproach by the retort, that the last scene in Schiller's Moid 
4)f Orleans was far more * operatic * than the end of Egmont. 
But a counter-charge is no exculpation. If Schiller's re- 
proach were well-founded, it would be a poor excuse for 
Goethe, that his critic saw the mote in his eye, whilst he did 
not perceive the beam in his own. We think, however, that 
Goethe's justification lies in the groundlessness of the charge. 
He has himself given us, as we stated before, an interpreta- 
tion of the poetical vision. His intention was to ennoble the 
character of Clarchen in our eyes by showing us, that the 
hero himself thought of her in no meair or worldly manner. 
And we think that the poet has fully justified the apparition 
by the words which he put in Egmont's mouth : Ja^ sie 
waren^Sy sie waren veretnty die beiden siiszesten Freuden 
meines Lebens , ,, , In einem ems ten Augenblick erscheinen 
sie vereinigtj emster cUs lieblich* Besides, the poetical vision 
seems to be a fitting close to a drama the hero of which has 
passed his whole life in a poetical dream. 

Goethe was so fully convinced of the necessity of the appa- 
rition, as a dramatic agency, that he insisted that it should 
be retained in SchiUer's * merciless adaptation ' of Egmont 
for the stage. As we have mentioned above, the drama had 
been performed in 1791 at Weimar in its complete form, and 
was re-arranged by Schiller for the stage in 1796. The 
characters of the Regent and her secretary were— to the 
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regret of the public — omitted, the succession of the scenes 
considerably altered, and several additions made by Schiller 
himself. The drama gained somewhat in movement, but 
^ certainly lost in dignity. Schiller's adaptation is, indeed, a 
total failure. It laboured, besides, under the disadvantage 
that the exquisite music which Beethoven has composed to 
Egmont does not fit the arrangement of the acts by Schiller. 

Goethe had, however, the satisfaction that the complete 
Egmont — his Egmont — was subsequently performed on 
various stages with great success ; and since then the drama 
has become an universal favourite in Germany. 

There are two more points on which we must add a few 
words — the language and the tendency of the drama. 

The language in the popular scenes is fully in keeping with 
the character of the speakers; it is terse, idiomatic, and 
natural, whilst in the other scenes it is elegant, classical, and 
' saturated with verse.' The rhythmical movement is so 
prevalent in the latter that it would have given the poet 
almost as little trouble to turn Egmont into blank verse as 
it did to change his Iphigenie from prose into the purest 
iambics. We may also mention, as a curious fact, that 
Schiller, in quoting in his review Brackenburg's last soli- 
loquy, divided his pathetic speech — it would seem almost 
instinctively — into iambic lines. 

As regards the tendency of the drama, it scarcely needs 
to be pointed out that it is written in a spirit of indulgence 
and tolerance. Nay, Egmont may even be called, with its 
religious background, a thoroughly Protestant drama. The 
citizens manifest an evident yearning after the * new creed.* 
That Brackenburg and Clarchen belong to the same creed we 
can infer from their Biblical allusions (cp. pp. 105, 1. 2, etc. ; 
106, 1. 22, etc.), and from the circumstance that they seemed 
to visit the church chiefly on Sundays (cp. p. 100, 1. 24, etc.), 
whilst the Roman Catholic Gretchen in Faust is represented 
by the poet as going to church daily. 

The drama has, besides, a marked political tendency. We 
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see before us not only a people loving, above all, national 
freedom and free religious exercise, but we also listen in 
Egmont's conversation with Alva to words worthy of any 
champjon of constitutional liberty ; to views and sentiments 
which, even in our own days, have not entirely lost their 
political significance, and which might have cost the poet his 
freedom for life, had he uttered them as the subject of one of 
the then petty despotic governments of Germany. We there- 
fore fully agree with Eckermann who, in assenting to Goethe's 
assertion that he is a ' friend of freedom,' said : Man braucht, 
nur den Egmont zu lesen^ um su erfahren^ wie Sie denken. 
Ich kenne kein deutsches Stiick^ wo der Freiheit des Volks 
mehr das Wort geredet wurde^ als in diesem, (Gesprache, 

iii. 32.) 

Such is Goethe's brilliant tragedy of Egmont, of the origin 
and composition of which we have given only a general crit- 
ical analysis. To discuss the question, whether it entirely 
fulfils the exigencies of the drama, would have led us into a 
critical investigation far too abstract for our present object. 
Anyhow, thus much is certain : Goethe's Egnumt is one of 
the poet's master-works, and deserves to be carefully studied 
by the reader, to whom we would address, with Herder, the 
simple words * Leges et senties !'^ 

* It may be of interest for the readers of the present volnme to 
learn that Schiller had snch a high opinion of Goethe's Egmont^ as 
a whole, that he considered it desirable to write a complete, though 
brief, biography of the hero of the drama, *■ because,' as he says in 
the introductory lines to his biographical sketch, *■ the memory of 
the first important victim of Alba's bloody administration had re- 
cently again been revived through a Tragedy bearing his name.' 
That Biography, bearing the title of Des Grafen Lamoral von 
Egmont Leben und Tod has been issued by me — for the first time 
in its complete form — together with the Belagerung von Antwerpen, 
in Schiller's Historische Skizzen (C. P. S.) with an Historical 
Introduction, giving a concise account of the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, and Notes. A number of references to this work will be 
found in the Commentary to the present drama. 
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Two names shine forth before all others in the history of 
the heroes and martyrs of the Netherlands. Both were 
Teutons, but the one was a genuine Fleming, and the other 
by birth a Gemum. Both were popular favourites, but the 
one was cherished by tHe people with the affection of an 
indulgent father, and to tl ^e oth er they looked up with filial / 
veneration. Upon both nature had lavished her choicest 
gifts, but upon t he on e she bestowed those brilliant attributes 
which dazzle the eye, and upon_ the other the moral qualities ) 
which excite the admiration of mature minds. The end of ( 
both was tragic, but the death of the one was the final signal j 
for an inextinguishable revolt against a foreign domination, / 
and the death of t he oth er the seal upon the deed of separa- "^y 
tion from the same. The one was a popular Cavalier, and ^ 
th e_oih er an aristocratic Puritan. The name of t^fijine was 
Lamoral, Count of Egmont, and that of the other William, 
Prince of Orange. 

Count Egmont, or Egmond, Prince of Gaveren, was the 
scion of a very ancient noble family, whose hereditary seat 
stood on the dunes of the German Ocean, not far from Alck- 
maar, in North Holland. He was bom Nov. i8, 1522, in the 
castle of Hamayde, in Hainault. At the date mentioned 
this province had already descended, together with most 
other Netherland provinces, to the House of Habsburg. This 
momentous event was brought about, as is often the case 
with great historical results, partly through commonplace, and 
partly through unusual, occurrences. The various provinces 
which constituted the Netherlands were originally separate 
independent states, enjoying the privilege of being constitu- 
tionally governed by their own dukes, counts, etc. Gradually 
several of these provinces came under the dominion of one 
ruler, and in 1437, Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault fell, by 
usurpation, into the hands of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
Philip became, or rather made himself by the same high- 
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handed means, titular master of Friesland, and a few years 
later absolute master of Luxemburg. He was thus in a 
position to leave a considerable realm to his son Charles, 
who was with more justice sumamed the ' Bold ' than his 
father the ' Good.' That daring and luckless prince lost his 
life in his struggle against the Helvetic Commonwealth in 
1477, and his vast and incoherent domains passed into the 
hands of his daughter, the Lady Mary, who married the 
Archduke Maximilian of Austria. The wedded life of that 
princess lasted but a few years. She died by a fall from her 
horse, and her son Philip, then a child of four years of age, 
was recognised as her successor ; while the Archduke Maxi- 
milian was appointed guardian during his son's minority, 
and governor of the provinces. In 1493 Philip, sumamed 
the ' Fair,' assumed, at the age of seventeen, the reins of the 
government of the Netherlands, and in 1496 married Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile. The issue of 
this union was, in 1500, Charles, afterwards Charles V, 
Emperor of Germany, whose title, as a ruler of the Nether- 
lands, was simply Count Charles II of Holland ; but he soon 
made the Flemings feel that they were in the hands of the 
possessor of an almost universal empire. He chastised most 
severely the inhabitants of his native town, Ghent, for having 
dared to assert what they deemed their constitutional right ; 
he destroyed the liberal institutions of the provinces, and he 
introduced the Inquisition. Nevertheless he was popular 
with the Flemings, both in consequence of his personal bear* 
ing towards them, and on account of the circumstance that 
the greatest monarch of Christianity was a bom Fleming. 

Thus much, however, is certain. If the Netherlanders had, 
as a nation, not much reason to be pleased with their treat- 
ment by Charles V, there was at all events one Netherlander 
who enjoyed in a very high degree the favour of his Imperial 
master. This Netherlander was Lamoral, Count Egmont. 
From the complimentary office of page he rose, at the age of 
nineteen, to that of commander of a light troop of horse ; and 
having begun his brilliant military career in Barbary under 
the eyes of the Emperor, the latter took henceforward special 
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notice of him. In the year 1544, when Egmont celebrated 
his wedding at Spiers with the Countess Palatine, Sabina of 
Bavaria, he had already risen to the rank of Imperial Coun- 
cillor and Chamberlain ; and two years later the Emperor 
himself invested him with the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
on the very day when he bestowed the same distinction on 
the Duke of Alva. Having been, in 1549, the companion of 
Philip, then Prince of Spain, during his tour through Holland 
and Zeeland, Egmont was, in 1554, entrusted with the con- 
fidential and rather hazardous task of bringing about the 
final settlement of Philip's marriage with Mary Tudor. He 
came twice to London in that year, and was present at the 
royal wedding at Winchester. 

Egmont's real sphere of action was, however, not the 
smooth and slippery arena of diplomacy, but the perilous 
field of battle. The wars between France and Spain, w^hich 
Charles V bequeathed to his son Philip II, together with 
his vast dominions, soon gave Egmont ample opportunities 
for displaying his brilliant military genius. In 1557 he won. 
in his capacity of Captain-General of the Light Infantry, 
the great victory of St. Quentin over the French under the 
Connetable de Montmorency. Egmont inflicted on this occa- 
sion such a thorough defeat on the enemy that people com- 
pared the battle to the world-renowned combats of Creqy 
and Agincourt. Philip II, who appeared on the field the day 
after the battle^ complimented the victor on his great military 
achievement. Even more brilliant was the victory which 
Egmont gained at Gravelines over the French under Marshal 
de Thermes. These two victories endeared the Flemish 
Bayard to both people and army beyond measure. Egmont 
became, in a word, the idol of his country, but not so much 
on account of the real advantages which the people derived 
from his victories, as on account of his shedding unusual 
military glory around his countrymen. Their estimation in 
the eyes of the world had now been raised, and, what was of 
greater importance to them, they were enabled to hold their 
own in the presence of the overweening Spaniard. The very 
circumstance that the Spaniards grudged Egmont the victory 
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of Gravelines so much that they, with Alva at their head, 
publicly criticised it, ' because it mi^At have turned out other- 
wise,' doubtless enhanced in their eyes the merits of their 
national hero. And this is the reason why the Netherlanders 
loved and adored Egmont more than other prominent leaders, 
who were more consistently and sincerely attached to the 
cause of the people. 

Count Egmont possessed, besides, all the qualities generally 
considered as necessary attributes of a popular hero. He 
was of noble birth, and connected by marriage with a princely 
house ; a valiant soldier and handsome. His popularity was 
so great that even the King, who harboured some secret sus- 
picion, founded perhaps on international jealousy, against the 
victor of St. Quentin, could not help honouring him publicly, 
and appointed him Governor and Captain-General of Flan- 
ders and Artois, and State Councillor. Under these circum- 
stances it was natural, that the people should direct their eyes 
towards Egmont when a new Regent was to be appointed by 
the King, before his leaving the country. Philip II, however, 
had no intention whatever to place the government of the 
provinces in the hands of the people's favourite, and ap- 
pointed, in 1559, as Regent of the Netherlands his half- 
sister^ Margaret of Austria, Duchess of Parma. 

The task of the new Regent was to crush the religious 
movement, the seeds of which had been wafted to the Nether- 
lands from Calvinistic France and Switzerland, and from 
Lutheran Germany. The first measure of the Govemndent 
was the addition of thirteen new bishoprics to the four which 
were already in existence. The whole odium of this measure 
was, rightly or wrongly, cast on Cardinal Granvelle, chief of 
the Consulta, or Secret Council of Three, which directed the 
Regent in her government. Granvelle was, however, detested 
not only by the people but also by the nobles, and more 
particularly by Egmont and Orange, who conjointly with 
Count Horn, addressed a letter to the King, warning him of the 
risk of leaving unlimited power in the hands of that Cardinal. 
Soon after, it fell to the lot of Egmont to devise new liveries 
for the retainers of the nobles. He adopted a simple livery 
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— in opposition to the gaudy dresses of the Granvelle-re- 
tainers — upon the sleeves of which was embroidered an 
emblem resembling a monk's cowl or a fool's cap. This 
livery was intended as a taunt against the Cardinal himself, 
who, later, took his cruel revenge on the unfortunate inventor. 
Granvelle grew at last so unpopular that he was compelled 
to withdraw from the Netherlands (on March 13, 1564), but 
his vindictive and intolerant spirit continued to prevail in the 
councils of Philip II, on whom he exercised a most baneful 
influence. That such was the case became manifest only a 
few months after the Cardinal's departure from Brussels, when 
the King despatched orders to the Regent, that the decrees 
of the Council of Trent should be published and enforced 
throughout the Netherlands. Now those decrees — to which 
most rigorous regulations were added — were of such a nature 
that the Regent could not venture to promulgate them, and 
in her embarrassment she resolved, with the consent of the 
State Council, to send Count Egmont on a special mission to 
Spain. In 1563 he had declined Philip's invitation to come to 
Madrid, but now, the welfare of his country being at stake, 
he accepted the mission to induce his Majesty *' to mitigate 
the edicts and to extend some mercy to his suffering people.' 
Egmont set forth at the beginning of 1565, in great state, 
and was accompanied for some distance by several of his 
friends. As a characteristic sign of their distrust of the 
enemies of Egmont, and of the great affection in which he was 
held by them, we quote the following incident in the words of 
Motley : — * He (Egmont) was escorted as far as Cambery by 
several nobles of his acquaintance. . . Before they parted with 
the envoy they drew up a paper which they signed with their 
blood, and afterwards placed in the hands of his Countess. 
In this document they promised, on account of. '^ their inex- 
pressible and very singular affection" for Egmont, that if, 
during his mission to Spain, any evil should befall- him, they 
would, on their faith as gentlemen and cavaliers of honour, 
take vengeance therefore upon the Cardinal Granvelle, or 
upon all who should be instigators thereof. ' ^ 

* Rise of the Dutch Republic^ vol. i. p. 458. 
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His reception at Madrid was so brilliant and flattering, 
and the King manifested towards him such warm feelings of 
personal friendship, expressing at the same time his fervent 
wishes for the welfare of the Netherlands, that Egmont, him- 
self incapable of dissimulation, fiilly believed in the benign 
intentions of the King, and, although the instructions he 
received on his return to the Netherlands were in themselves 
not encouraging, still he described the disposition of the 
monarch in such vivid colours that some hopes of a milder 
government were entertained. 

Had Egmont possessed the shrewdness of a diplomatist, or 
the stem and consistent character and scrutiniring judgment 
of William of Orange, neither the flattering attentions of his 
royal master, nor the liberal gifts and distinctions actually 
bestowed upon him, and the still more liberal promises held 
out as a bait, would have biassed his mind ; but his careless, 
impulsive character was easily dazzled and deceived by the 
monarch's arts. 

The Count had not long returned home, when fresh de- 
spatches from Spain destroyed every illusion as to the con- * 
ciliatory disposition of the King. Egmont was most indignant 
at the duplicity of Philip ; nevertheless, he acted during the 
subsequent tumultuous outbreaks in the Netherlands, for some 
time, with such severity against the rebels, as could not but 
prove him to be a most loyal subject of the King. In vain 
did Orange endeavour to win him entirely for the cause of 
the people, and to persuade him to leave the Netherlands. 
Egmont declared at a memorable meeting, where the two 
friends met for the last time, that he would on no account 
whatever take up arms against his Sovereign. Orange went 
to Germany, but Egmont, blinded by his firm belief in the 
clemency of .the King, remained behind, a doomed man. In 
palliation of his careless and too confiding conduct it has been, 
more charitably than logically, averred that it was easy enough 
for Orange to retire to Germany; he was also a German 
prince and most of his possessions were in that country; 
Egmont, on the contrary, was in embarrassed circumstances, 
and being encumbered by a large fsanWy — his wife had borne 
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him eleven children — he saw, in a foreign country, nothing 
but want before him. 

In the meantime, the King, who had resolved to reduce 
the Netherlands to a desert rather than allow any but staunch 
Roman Catholics to live there, sent to that unhappy country the 
Duke of Alva, with a veteran Spanish army, investing that iron- 
hearted man with full powers to act according to his own dis- 
cretion. Egmont, accompanied by forty npblemen, awaited the 
arrival of his mortal enemy (who never could pardon him his 
military triumphs) at Tirlemont, a small fortified town situated 
about twenty-five miles from Brussels. His reception by the 
Duke was gloomy and almost rigid. The Spanish soldiers 
actually made a demonstration against him by closing their 
ranks to prevent his passing through them, and uttered the 
ominous words, ' Lutheran, traitor to God and his King V Some 
Flemish historians even report that Alva himself exclaimed in 
the hearing of Egmont, 'Behold the greatest of all heretics!' 

Egmont was taken aback by this chilling- reception, but 
two of the principal Spanish officers in Alva's retinue gave 
him such a friendly welcome, that he soon returned to his 
delusion. The Duke, on his part, strove to efface the un- 
favourable impression produced by his cold welcome of 
Egmont, and loaded him with outwsu'd signs of friendliness 
and esteem. What strengthened the fsAal confidence of 
Egmont was his friendship with Alva's natural son, Don 
Fernando, who felt for him sincere affection and admiration. 
Warnings now reached the Count from every quarter, but he 
turned to them a deaf ear, and went even so far as to call 
back his Secretary Beckerzeel from Germany, and to per-r 
suade Count Horn, who could not overcome his suspicions, 
to repair to Brussels in full reliance on the Kings's justice 
and clemency. Orange was too cautious and prudent to fall 
into the trap of Alva, who now saw himself compelled to 
be content with the destruction of those victims, who were 
credulous enough to rely on his and the King's good faith. 

On the 9th of September, 1567, Egmont was present at 
a banquet given by Alva's son, Don Fernando de Toledo. 
He found assembled there, among otfeer noble guests. Count 
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Horn, the Vbcount of Ghent, the notorious Noircannes, and 
Don Fadrique de Toledo, another son of the Duke of Alva. 
The latter sent some of his own military musicians to en- 
liven the feast, which was of a most joyous kind. By three 
o'clock he despatched a messenger to the Counts Egmont 
and Horn, requesting them to repair to the Hotel Jassy, 
where he lodged at that time, to examine some plans of forti- 
fication. Other messengers followed, urgentiy repeating the . 
invitation, and Don Fernando at last whispered to Egmont : 
* Rise, Sir Count, take the fleetest horse in your stable and 
make your escape at once.' Egmont, who could not suppress 
his alarm, retired into an adjoining room, where Noircarmes 
and two other noblemen followed him. There he was per- 
suaded by one of them not to trust to the warnings of the 
Spaniard, and so he confidingly went, with Count Horn, to 
Alva's residence. The discussion on the proposed forti- 
fications lasted several hours, and when Alva was informed 
that his orders had been executed — which meant that the 
secretaries of Egmont and Horn had been arrested, together 
with Antony van Straalen, the burgomaster of Antwerp — he 
broke up the council, after having given orders that Egmont 
and Horn should be let out by two different doors. 

Meanwhile, five hundred Spanish arquebusiers had silently 
encircled the palace, and, when Egmont crossed the garden 
in order to leave the house, his sword was demanded by 
Captain Sancho d'Avila in the name of the Duke of Alva. 
In vain did he appeal to his rank of Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. Several Spanish soldiers were already there to give 
effect to the Duke's command. Egmont, yielding to brute 
force, surrendered iiis sword, but could not help uttering the 
just complaint 'that he had vanquished many a time the 
enemies of his Spanish Majesty with that sword, and that his 
services ^were worthy of a better reward.' Whilst he was 
being led to a high room, with barricaded windows, and all 
hung with black, his unfortunate friend Horn was taken 
prisoner by Captain Salinas. 

Philip de Montmorency, Count Horn (also spelt Hoome, 
or Homes), was a descendant of the ancient House of 
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Montmorency of France. He filled the post of Admiral of 
the Netherlands, was Governor of the provinces of Guelders 
and Zutphen, and Councillor of State. Like Egmont, he had 
been created Knight of the Golden Fleece by Charles V. 
Several incidents have been preserved which show that his 
was a generous, manly, and humanely-disposed character. 

The noble prisoners were transferred to Ghent on the 
22nd of September, under an escort of several hundred men, 
a precaution which Alva considered necessary ; ' there being,' 
as he said, ' no other king recognised in the Netherlands but 
Egmont.' 

The consternation of the Netherlanders was general, and 
the sympathy with the two nobles universal throughout the 
civilized world. King Philip II, however, expressed his 
unbounded satisfaction, and Granvelle was only sorry that 
Orange had not been captured at the same time. The friendly 
intercession of several German princes, and even of the Em- 
peror Maximilian II, and the solicitations and strenuous efforts 
of the wife of Egmont, and of the mother of Horn, were all in 
vain. After a mock trial, which lasted nine months, and during 
which the two Counts were kept in strict confinement, shut out 
from light and air, and separated from their friends, they were 
brought on the 3rd of June, 1568, to Brussels, and lodged in 
the Mak'son Du Rat. On the next day the Duke read at the 
* Blood Council,* which was nothing but a most arbitrary court- 
martial, the sentence of death pronounced against Egmont 
and Horn in accordance with the supreme will of Philip II. 
The charge was that of high treason, but we need scarcely 
add that it was founded on the merest shadow of evidence. 

During the night which followed the 4th of June, Count 
Egmont was aroused firom his sleep. The Bishop of Ypres, 
Martin Bithove, had come to announce to him his approach- 
ing doom, whilst the curate of La Chappelle, Gisbes de 
Vroede, was sent with the same melancholy mission to Count 
Horn, who exclaimed that this was 'a poor requital for eight* 
and-twenty years of faithful services to his Sovereign.' 

The execution of the two noble martyrs took place on the 
following day, the 5th of June, about noon, on the Great 
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Square at Brussels. That both died, like tptn accustomed 
to look death in the face, without trembling, need scarcely be 
added. Egmont died first. By a single blow of the sword 
his head was severed from the body. * A cry of horror,' says 
Prescott, in his Li/e of Philip II {vcL ii, p. 259), *rose from 
the multitude ; and some, frantic with grief, broke through 
the ranks of the soldiers, and wildly dipped their handker- 
chiefs in the blood that streamed frova the scaffold, treasuring 
them up, says the chronicler (Strada), as precious memorials 
of love and incitements to vengeance.' 

The vengeance came in due time. The judicial murder of 
these two illustrious martyrs produced such profound indig- 
nation throughout Germany, that the designs of the Prince of 
Orange were wonderftdly served by it, as Philip was informed 
by Maximilian's ambassador at Madrid. The impression 
produced in the Netherlands was indescribable ; and it was 
this intense feeling of indignation at home and abroad which 
enabled William of Orange, to wage, for sixteen years, a suc- 
cessful war with the most powerful monarch of the world ; 
until he, one of the noblest human beings that ever breathed, 
fell by the hands of an assassin. But before his death a con- 
siderable portion of the Netherlands had, in 1581, formally 
abjured their obedience to the King, and laid the foundations 
of the coming Republic. After the death of William of Orange 
the warfare against Spain was continued until, finally, the un- 
happy union between the two countries was broken for ever. 

The victims who fell during the great national struggle 
are numberless. Many a martyr died nameless ; but those 
whose names have been preserved are still held in veneration 
by the Netherlanders, In 1864 the Belgians erected a grand 
Rouble-monument to the Counts Egmont and Horn, on the 
Grande Place — the place of their execution — which has, some 
years ago, been transferred to the Place du Petit Sablon, 
And thus tardy justice has been done to the latter, of 
whom Strada remarks: — *Defleri profecto baud modice 
potuisset hujus viri mors, si non Egmontius omnium lacrymas 
consumpsisset.' — Tke death of this man might also have been 
much deplored had not all men*s tears been shed for Egmont. 
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IDQargarete t)on $atina, Zod)tvc StaxU bed Sunften, 

(Regentin bet SfHebetknbe. 
®raf ($gittont, $ring t>on ©auvc 
SBill^elitt )oon Dranien. 

Serbinanb, fein noturlid^er ^of^n. 
SRad^ia^ell, im IDien^e ber (Regentin. 
{Ri(]^a¥b, @gmontd ©el^eimfd^eiber. 

f^^*^' I unter aiBa bienenb. 
Oomej, / 

JtUrd^en, ^gmontd ©eliebte. 

Sl^te SWuttet. 

SBvadfenButg, ein ^iirgerdfol^n. 

@oejl, Earner, 

3ett.t,@djneib«, I ^ _^^ 

Sttttmerittattn, ° 

^eifenfieber, 

S3u^df, <SoIbat unter @ginont. 

dlu^fum, Snoalibe unb taub. 

Sl^anfen, ein ©c^reiber. 

Sl^olf, ©efolge, a&a^en u.f.)0. 

JDer @^auplat ifl in ^rufiel. 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT I. 

TK&frst act opens with a scene at Brussels representing 
soldiers and citizens engaged in the popular pastime of 
cross-bow shooting. Buyck, a soldier under Egmont, Is, on 
account of his masterly shot, declared king of the cross- 
bow men for the year. The health of * his Majesty' is drunk, 
and the mention of this title gives rise to a comparison 
between the affable monarch Charles V, and his stern and 
reserved successor Philip II. The unpopularity of the latter is 
still more strikingly contrasted with the affiection and admira- 
tion which the citizens profess towards Egmont. Buyck pro- 
poses the health of the latter, and, after a passing mention of 
the battle of St. Quintin by Ruysum, gives a vivid description 
of the battle of Gravelines, in which Egmont gained, as in the 
former battle, a great victory. Jetter expresses the wish that 
Egmont might have been appointed Stadtholder, instead of 
Margaret of Parma, but the citizens will not acquiesce in the 
indirect blame of the Regent. Jetter, whilst acknowledging her 
moderation and prudence, complains of her staunch adherence 
to the priests, and gives vent to his discontent — shared by the 
others — about the religious intolerance of the Spanish rule ; 
whilst the *new preachers* who came from Germany are 
praised by him and his friends. Jetter proposes, on the 
admonition of Buyck, the health of William of Orange, and 
Ruysum pledges those present to drink to the honour of war 
and warriors, which circumstance calls forth, however, from 
Jetter an impressive denunciation of war. The latter gives, 
on the challenge of Buyck, a 'civic toast,' and the scene 
ends with a general, joyous cry of 'Safety and Peace! 
Order and Freedom!' 

The next scene passes in the palace of the Regent. 

B 2 
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Margaret of Parma appears and countermands the hunt to 
which she had prepared to go, on account of the cares, caused 
by the ' religious riots' in the country which she is at a loss 
how to quench. Machiavell appears at her command, and, 
by his report of the stirring events passing in the country, 
increases her grief. He urgently recommends the full recog- 
nition of the ^new faith,' but the Regent apprehends the 
peremptory refusal of her brother, Philip the Second, to yield 
to the demands of the Netherlanders. She also expresses 
her dissatisfaction with Egmont and William of Orange. The 
former has offended her by his apparent indifference to passing 
events, and by his declaration, ^ that if the Netherlanders were 
but satisfied as to their Constitution, peace and quiet would 
soon be established ;' whilst the latter shows by his reserved 
demeanour that he is plotting mischief. The Regent finally 
determines to summon the Council of State, and to cliallenge 
those two noblemen to co-operate with her strenuously in 
quelling the spreading tumults, or declare themselves openly 
rebels. 

In the last scene, which passes in a humble citizen's 
house, we find Clarchen with her mother, who is knitting 
in an arm-chair, whilst the former sings a spirited song with 
Brackenburg. The noise caused by the marching of soldiers 
in the streets attracts the attention of the mother, and 
Clarchen asks Brackenburg to learn the cause of the un- 
usually numerous assemblage of troops in the town. During 
his absence Clarchen is reproved by her mother on account 
of her devotion to Egmont and her refusal to link her fate 
to that of honest Brackenburg. The latter brings, on his 
return, the news that a revolt is said to have broken out in 
Flanders, and that there is great agitation in the town. 
Clarchen retir&s with her mother, and Brackenburg reveals 
in a soliloquy that he is at variance with himself. He 
keenly feels how wrong is his inaction admldst the general 
commotion of the country — an inaction caused by the 
wretched state of his personal feelings. 
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©olbaten mtb f&fix^tx mit SlmBruflett. 

Setter, burger von ^t&ffelt ^d^neiber, tritt t>or unb f)>annt bie 
flrmbruft. @oejl, ^iitger von ^r&ffel, Jtr&mer. 5 

© e ft. 9lnn fi^fe^t nut l^ln, ba^ eS aHe wirb ! Sl^r 
nel^mt mir'S bo<S^ nid^tl 5)tel flfllnge ©d^ttatj, bie l^aBt 
Sl^r Cute 3:age nld^t gefi^ojfen/ Unb fo vo&x* id^ ffir bleS 
3a^r Sl^eiper. 

Setter. STOelfler tinb Stbniq baju. ®er mifednnt'g 10 
(guti^? Sl^r foMt bafur aud& bie Qt^t ht^p^pdi Begal^Ien; 
Sl^r fo«t Cure ©ef^idliti^feit Bejal^Ien, ttle'0 reti^t i% 

tQuXid, ein ^oH&nber, ®oIbat unter @gmont 

SBuJjd. Setter, ben ©^uj l^anbl' Id^ ©ud^ db, tl^elle ben 
©enjinnjl, tractire bie «&erren; i^ Wn fo fd^on lange l^leris 
unb f&r i)iefe *6fllti^felt ®(3^ulbner. gfel^ir id^, fo x^% aU 
mnn S^r gefd^ojfen ||dttet. 

®oeft. S<S^ foHte brelnreben; benn elgentIl<S^ tjerller' i^ 
baBei. ®o(3^, SBu^tf, nur immerl^in! 

SB u ^ a (ffiiefit). giuU; jprltf^meljler, {Reijereng I — ®ln« ! 20 
Sttjel! Dreil SBler! 

©oep. SBler minge? ©0 fell 

^Ut. SiiM, ^txx StbniQ, f|o<^I Unb aUxmal ^o^l 
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gSuijcf. Danfe, ^ ^erren. ffidre STOeiper gu i)iel! 
Danfe fur bie e^re. 
Setter. Die f)abt 3)^ Cuti^ feltjt gu banfen. 

Ciu)^fum, ein gtie^Idnbrr, Snvolibe unb tauB. 

5 atu^fum. £)aii iti^ @u(^ fagel 

®oe^. aBie lfl% Sitter? 

aiuijfum* S)a§ t^ (Suti^ fage! — (Sr fi^iejt wie fein 
«&err, er fid^ie^t lote (Sgmont. 

SBu^d. ®egen t^ Bin i^ nur ein armer @^Iuder. 
lo gi^it ber 99ud^fe trifft er erjl njie Jleiner in ber SBelt, S^iti^t 
tttoa, ttjenn er ©ICid ober gute Saune ^at; min, wie er 
anlegt, immer rein ©ti^warg gefi^ojfen. ®elernt ^ait i^ 
\>t>n i^m. £)a@ tt)dre au^ ein Jterl, ber M il^im biente unb 
niti^tg J)on il^m lemte. — iftiti^t gu i)ergeffen, meine ^erren ! 
15 ^in ^dnig nal^irt feine Seute; unb fo, ouf bed Jtdntgd 
aied^nung, SBein ^erl 

Setter. @0 ijl unter un0 au«gema<S^t, baj Seber — 

99u9d* S^ (in fremb unb ^dnig, unb a^te Sure 
®efe^ unb «&er!ommen ni^t 
20 Setter* S)u Hft ia drger aid ber ®panitt; ber ^at {!e 
unS bo(^ Bidl^ier laffen mCiffem 

9tu)pfum* aBad? 

@ e ^ (laut). (St xtsiU und gafKren ; er loitl nid^t l^afien, 
ba$ toir gufammenlegen unb ber Jtdnig nur bad ^opptltt 

25 i^tt- 

9tu)pfum* ia^t i](|n; bo^ ol^ne ^rdjubig! S)a0 ip 

au(^ feined «&erm 3(rt, f|}Ienbib gu fein unb ed laufen gu 

laffeU; too ed gebeil^lt. 

(<Sie bringen SBein.) 
30 ^Ite. S^ro 9«alepdt Wtlffll Jqo^I 
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Setter (gu aSuy^d ). SSerflel^t jl(^, Sure STOaiepat. 

9B u !9 (f . Danfe tton ^getgen, wenn'S boti^ fo feiti foil. 

©oefl. SSt>f)ll Denn unfetet fijanifi^en STOoi^pdt ®e* 
funbl^eit ttinti nt(^t Iet(^t ein iRieberldnber t^oit ^^etjen. 

aiuijfum. SBer? 5 

@ e ^ (lout). $l^ili^^8 M Qmittn, jtdnigd in (Spanitn. 

8iu)9fum* Unfer aaergndbigfler Jtdntg unb «&eTt: ! ®ott 
^tV i^m landed SeBenl 

®oefl. ^attet lljir feinen ^txtn 9Jater, Jtarl ben Sunften, 
ni^t lieier? lo 

aiusjfum* ®ott ttdfl' ll^n! 2)a8 njar ein »&en:! ^r 
l^atte bte <&anb iibn ben ganjen (Srbioben, unb xcax @u^ 
5ltte8 in 3lttemj unb wenn et (Su^ tegegnete, fo grit^t' er 
Cu^ »ie ein 9la^iax ben anbem ; unb n^enn 3^r erfd^roA en 
watt, wuf t' er ntit fo guter a^anier — So, ijerjtei^t m\(i) — 15 
(Sr ging a\x^, ritt a\x^, n?ie'8 i^m einfam^ gar mit toenig 
Seuten. ^aUn voix bo^ 3Ule gen^eint, tt)ie er feinem ®ol^n 
bag aiegiment l^ier aitrat — fagt' i^, J)er|iel§t mi^ — b e r ifl 
f(]^on anberd; ber ijl maiefldtif^er. 

Setter. ®r KeJ jlti^ ni^t fel^en, ba er l^ier njar^ ate 20 
in $run{ unb fdniglid^em @taate. (Sr f)}ri^t n^enig, fagen 
bie Seute. 

©oejl. (58 ifl lein ^err fur m^ iftieberldnber. Unfre 
Sfirften mCiffen fro^ unb frei fein wie wir, leten unb lefcen 
laffen. SBir wotlen ni^t 'otxa(^Ut no^ gebrikdt fein, fo 25 
gut:()ergige Slaxxtn wir au^ jlnb. 

Setter* S)er «Sdnig, benf i^^ u^dre njo^I ein gndbiger 
«§en, roenn er nur Beffere Slatl^geBer l^dtte. 

®oefl. 9lein, neinl (£r l^at fein ©emfttl^i gegen un8 
iftieberldnber, fein «&erg iji bent 93olfe nid^t geneigt, er liibt 30 
un^ nid^t; toie fdnnen n?ir il^n tt)ieber Iie(en? SBarum ifl 
atle SBelt bent ®rafen (Egmont fo ^olb? SBarum trCigen 
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xvix i^n Wt <mf ben ^inUn ? 8BetI man ifim an^t% ba$ 

er ttnd n^o^l n^tO^ well il^m bie ^dpd^feit, bad freie SeBen, 

bie gute SIRetnung au8 ben 3(ugen {!el^t ; ^eil er nidfti Befl^t, 

bad er bem S)urfttgen ni^t ntittl^ietlte^ au^ bem, ber'd nt^t 

5 Bebarf* Saf t ben ®rafen (Sgmont leSen ! Sui^d, an (Eud^ 

iff d, bie erpe ©efunbl^eit ju Bringen I S3rtngt Cured <6erm 

®efunb](|eit and ! 

SB u 9 d* 93on ganjer ®eele benn : ®raf Sgntont l^o(^ t 

0t u jip f u m . UeBenoinber Ui ®t. Ciutntin 1 

10 99u9d. S)em «&elben t^on ©rat^elingenl 
Sdle. «o4! 

9tu)^fum» ®t. Cttinttn toot metne le^te &^la(fft 3^ 
fonnte {aum me^r fort, !aum bie f^njere Sit^fe mel^r 
^Up)ptn. ^aV i(^ bo(^ ben ^angofen no^ (find attf ben 

1 5 $el} geBrennt, unb ba friegt' i^ gum %(f(^ieb no^ einen 
©treiff^ufl and xtd^U Sein. 

S3 u )9 d . ® rat^elingen ! Sfreunbe, ba ging'd frif(i^ I S) e n 
@teg ^oBen toit allein. SBrannten unb fengten bie u^dlfc^^en 
^unbe niti^t bur^ ganj Slanbem? 9l6er id) mtin\ n>ir 

ao trafen fie I 3)^ alien, Ijianbfeflen Jlerle l^lelten lange njiber, 
unb n?ir brdngten unb f^offen unb l^iieBen, bafi fie bie S^duler 
t>er2errten unb ifire Sinien judten. £)a njarb Cgmont bad 
5Pferb unter bem 8eiBe niebergefti^offen, unb wir fbitten lange 
]{|iniiier IjierfiBer, a^ann fhx SKann, jpferb gegen jpferb, «&aufe 

35 mit <6aufe, anf bem Breiten, flatten ®anb an ber ®ee f)in. 
%xf einmal fam'd wie i)om ^gimmel l^erunter, i)on ber 
a^nbung bed Sriuffed, i>a!o\ iaul immer mit Aanonen in 
bie 8rran}ofen brein« (Ed u^aren (EngUnber, bie unter bem 
2tbmiral a^alin \>on ungefal^r »on Diinfirti^en l^er ^oxUU 

30 fitl^ren. Qmax Jjiel l^alfen fie und ni<3^t ; fie lonnten nur 
mit ben Heinften ®^ifen l^eriei, unb bad ni(i^t nal^ genug ; 
[<^offen ott^ wol^I unter und — (Ed t^at ^t^ gut 1 (Si 



ita^ bie SBalfd^en unb l^oB unfern Wtutff. S)a ging'd! 
9ii(! ! ra(! 1 ^tthbtt, ijimitt ! OHleS tobt Qt^la^tn, OHled 
inS SBaffer gefptmgt! Unb ble Jtetle erfoffen, njte fie bag 
SQaffer f^mecften; unb tt>a9 n^ir <&oQdnbe¥ waren^ getab 
l^httenbreim Und, bie »ir BeibleBig finb, n^arb etfi tvol^l ivx 5 
SBaffet ttie ben Sfrdfd^en; unb iinmer bie Seinbe int $Iu{i 
gufantmengel^auen, tteggef^offen tt>ie bie Gnten* SBad nun 
not^ 'ovxtifita^), f^Iuge^ (Sut^ ouf bet SIu(^t bie Sauenoeiier 
mit <&a(!en unb m^aMn tobt« Sffhi^te bot^ bie udlfd^e 
SRaiefl&t gleii]^ bad $f5td^en teid^en unb J^riebe madden. lo 
Unb b e n Srtieben feib Sl^r u n 6 fc^ulbig; bent gtofien (Egmont 
f^ulbig. 

31 lie* «&o<^l S)ent grofen Qgmont ]^o(]^! UnbaBermal 
l^o(]^! Unb aBermal i)e^l 

Setter* <&&tte man und ben ^ait ber S^argrete bonis 
$anna gum Siegenten gefe^t! 

® e ji* 9li^t fo ! SQa^x UtiU mf)x I 3c^ taffe mir 
Sl^argateten ni^t ft^elten* 9lun ifi'd an mir* & leBe unfre 
gnab'ge ^aul 

3tne* ®ie leie! 20 

Soefi* S&affxlid^, trefflid^e SBeifier flnb in bem <&aufe. 
Sie aiegentin leBe ! 

Setter* Alug ifi % unb mfi^ig in aOem; voa^ {!e tl^ut ; 
:^iette fle'« nur ni^t fo ^eif unb fefl mit ben Waffen ! ®ie 
ifl bo<^ au^ mit fi^ulb; ba$ toir bie biergel^n neuen SBifc^ofS^ 25 
mCt^en im Sanbe l^aBen. SSogu bie nur foQen ? 0li^t roaf)x, 
bafi man Sfrembe in bie guten ©teOen einfd^ieBen fonn, wo 
fonfl ^tW au^ ben Ao^iteln gen^dl^It n^urben! Unb n^ir 
foQen glauBen^ e6 fei um ber Oteligion tviSen. Sa, ed i)at 
fl^. 9ln brei Sifti^ofen l^otten wir genug : ba ging'3 el^rlid^ 30 
unb otbentlid^ ju. 0lun mu$ bo^ auc^ Seber tl^un, aid oB 
er ndtl^ig vo&xt ; unb ba fe^t'8 alien 3(ugenBIicf Serbrufi unb 
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^anbeL Unb ie mel^r if)x ba« 3)ing tftttelt unb \6)fiiUlt, 
bejio trfiBer wlrb'6^ ((Sie trinfen.) 

®oe^» S)ad »ar nun bed A5nig6 SBiOe; {le fann 
ni^td bai^on, nod^ baju tl^un. 
^ Setter* 3)a foOen n^ir nun bie neuen $falmen ni^t 
flngen; fie flnb xt>af)xli^ gar f^5n in 9lelmen gefe^t, unb 
l^aBen red^t erbauUd^e SSetfen* S)ie foUen tt>ir nit^t fingen, 
aBer ®^elmenUeber, fo biel voir woUen* Unb tDarum? (S8 
feien JCe^eien brin, fagen fie, unb ®a<^en^ ®ott n^eif* 3(i^ 

lo^aV il^er bO(^ aud^ gefungen; ed ifi ie^t wad 9leued, i<^ 
l^aB' ni^td brin gefe^en. 

SBuiji* 3^ woHte fie fragenl 3n unfrer ^Jtoioinj 
flngen wir, »a6 wir n^oQem S)a8 ma^t, baf ®raf Sgmont 
unfer ©tattl^alter ifl; ber fragt nad^ fo etwad nid^t. — 3n 

15 Sent, ©pern, bur^ ganj glanbem flngt fie, wer SelieBen 
^at. (Saut.) (Sd ifi [a n^o^I nid^td unfd^ulbtger, aid etn 
geffili^ Sieb? m^t m% 23ater? 

{Ru^fum. Qi m^\ (£d ifi ia ein ©ottedbienfl^ eine 
(£rl6auung« 

ao 3etter. ©ie fagen ater, ed fel nlc^t auf ble re^te 91rt, 
ni^t auf il^re 3(rt ; unb gefdl^rlit^ ifi'd bo^ tmmer, ba U^t 
man^^ litbtx feim S)te Snquifltiondbtener fi^letd^n l^erunt 
unb ^affen auf; manner e^rlici^e S^ann <ft fi^on unglCtdltc]^ 
gen^orbem S)er ©ewiffendjwang fei^Ite nj)^! S)a ^ nic^t 

25 tl^un barf; n^ad i6) vi^U, fdnnen fie midi^ bot^ benfen unb 
flngen laffen, wad id^ rs>i\L 

Sot fit. 3)ie 3nquifltion fommt nic^^t auf. 9Bir flnb 
ni(!^t gema^t n)ie bie ®^anter, unfer @en?iffen tl^ranniflren 
}U laffen* Unb ber 3(bel mufi au(]^ Bet S^tten fu(^en, il^r 

30 bie Slttgel ju Bef^neiben. 

3etter. Cd ifl fel^r fatal, ©enn'd ben lieBen 8euten 
einf&nt, in mein <&aud lu prmen, unb id^ fl^' an meiner 
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XrBeit; unb fumme {ufl einm frang5j!f(]^en ^\alm, unb ben!^ 
ni^td ba(ei, »(ber ®uU8 nod^ SB5fed, i(!^ fumme i^n abet, 
weil er mlr in ber Sttf)U Ifl — glei^ Uxi i^ ein ,Re|et, unb 
rcnU etngefteift. Obet it^ gel^e fibtt Sanb unb Uei(e (ei 
einem <6aufen SoI!8 ^ei^en, bad etnem neuen ^rebiger ^n* 5 
i)bxt, einem »on benen, bie au8 Deutfd^lanb gefommen flnb — 
auf ber ©telle l^ei^' i^ ein JfteM, unb fomme in ©efal^t, 
meinen Sto^f gu berlieten. »6a6t 3^r ie einen prebigen 
]^5ten? 

® e fl^ ffiatfre geute. fflmli^ fjbxt' i^ einen auf bem 10 
{^elbe bOY taufenb unb taufenb S^enf^en f^re^en. S)a^ voax 
ein anber ®e!5^'; aid n^enn unfre auf bet J^anjel i^erum* 
trommeln unb bie Seute mit lateinifc^^en ^to($en envitrgen. 
S)er \^xati) bon ber Met n^eg; fagte, voxt f!e und (id^er 
l^atten Bei ber 9lafe l^erumgef^l^rt; und in ber S)umml^eit 15 
erl^alten, unb ivie n^ir mel^r dhrleud^tung l^aBen !5nnten« — 
Unb bad (ewied er (Sut^ ^ed aud ber 9i(eL 

Setter* 3)a mag bod^ auc^ n^ad.bran feim 3^ fagt'd 
immer fel(^, unb gruBelte fo iiBer bie @a(]^e na(S). a^ir i^'d 
lang' im Ste^f l^erumgegangem 30 

SBu^d* (^d lauft tl^nen au^ ailed QSoII na^« 

@oefl. 3)ad glaui' i^, wo man n)ad ®uted 1^5ren fann 
unb n)ad 0leued. 

3etter« Unb tt>ad i^'d benn nun? Wlan fann [a einen 
Seben !|)rebigen laflen nad^ feiner SBeife. 25 

S u 9 cf « Sfrif^, il^r <&erren I Ueier bem ®(^n7&^n ber^ 
gef t 3i^r ben SBein unb Oranien. 

Setter* ©en ni^t gu bergeffen! iJ)ad ifl ein renter 
SSad* SBenn man nur an i^n benft; meint man glei^, man 
f5nne {l(^ l^inter il^n berfleden^ unb ber Xeufel ixa^tt (Sinen 30 
ni^t ]^erbor« <&o^ ! SBitfielm bon Oranien, ^o<!^ ! 

Stlle. <6o^! ^0^! 
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@oefl« 9lun^ Viin, Mng' an^ 3)eine ^efunb^eit! 
{Ru9fum« mu^oMUnl SUle @oIbaten ! (£d leBe ber 
JCrieg ! 
SBu^cf* 8tat)o, Sllter! 3fOe ©oftotm! & Ubt ber 
5 JTrieg ! 

Setter* «rleg! Jtrleg! gBi^t 3^r au^, m9 3^r ruft? 
S)afi ed ®u^ lei^t i^om S^nbe gel^t, ifi too^I natCirli^ ; »te 
Innvpi^ aUt unfer @inem baBei ju S^utl^e ifl, fann id) ni(i)t 
fagen. 3)ad ganje Sal^r bad ©etrommel gu f)bxm, unb ni^td 
10 }u l^drett; aid tvte ba ein «&aufen gegogen fommt unb bort 
eitt anbter, voit j!e iifcer elnen «&figel famen unb 6ei elner 
Wth^U l^ielteu; wieioiet ba geWieten flnb, wieblel bort, unb 
wie fie (l^ brfingen, unb (Siner gewinnt, ber Slnbere i)erliert, 
ol^ne baf man fein 3!oge Begreift, wer waS genjinnt ober 
IS ^erltert ; wte elne ®tabt eingenommen wirb, ble SBfirger 
ermorbet werben, unb njte'S ben armen SBelBem, ben un* 
fti^ulbigen JJinbern ergei^t, iDaS ifi eine 3lot^ unb 9lngft, 
man benh j[eben 3(ugenMi(f : «3!)a fommen f!el (Sd gel^t und 
auti^ fo." 
20 ©oep* 3)rum mu^ aud^ eln aSitrger Immer In ^a^m 
geiiBt fein* 

Setter. Sa, e« Mt j!^, wer 8frau unb Jtinber^at! 
Unb bo(!^ ]^5r' i^ not^ IteBer loon @oIbaten, aid id^ {!e fe^e. 
SBuiji* 5)a« foUt' Id^ Wei nel^men* 
25 Setter* ^uf (Sud^ ifi'd nid^t gefagt, Sanbdmann* 98ie 
n)ir bie f))anifd^en ^efa^ungen lod waren, l^olten voix tt?ieber 

©oefl* ®elt! 5)ie lagen 3)lr am fc^njerjiett auf? 
Setter. Sitxix' Cr fl(^. 
30 ©oeji* Die l^atten fd^arfe (Hnquartierung Bet iDir* 
Setter* *alt' ©ein S^aul* 
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©oefl^ ©ie l^atten tl^ti tjertrirten aud bee Stu(i)t, bem 
AcOer, ber ®tu6e — bem SBette* 

(<Sic la^en.) 

3«ttet. 5)u Kji ein 3:ro)3f* 

as u 9 (f * 8ftlebe, il^r ^enren ! fWu^ ber ©olbot {Jriebe 5 
tufm ? — 9hitt, ba Sl^ir i^on un8 nf d^t« ]^5ren wottt, nun 
kingt a«^ Cute ©efunbl^lt (0x9, tint bfirgerllti^e ®efunb|^cit I 

Setter* ©aju flnb wit tetelt* ©ic^erl^eit unb (Rul^e! 

®oefl* Drbnung unb jfrei^eitl 

a3u)^d. SBra)?! bad {Inb and) xoix ju^ieben. 10 

(@ie jlof en an unb toiebetl^oten frol^li^ bic Sorte, bo(i6 fo, bag Seber 
ein onbered au^ntfi, unb te eine ^rt J^anon toirb. 2)et 9Ute l^ord^t 

unb f&Kt enbli^ aud^ mit ein.) 

Sine* ©id^erl^eit unb Sinf)t\ Dtbnung unb {Jreil^elt! 
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Sn^argarete ))on $arma in 3agb!(eibem. ^ofUute. 

$agen. S3ebiente. 

9t eg en tin* 3^r fleOt bad Sagen ai, ic^ werbe l^eut 
ni(!^t reitem ®agt STOad^iaijeOen; er foil gu mir fommen, 

(Mt gel^en aB.) « 20 

3)er ©ebanfe an biefe fd^retflici^en SegeBenl^eiten Mflt mlr 
feine 0tul^e! 0tt^td !ann mid^ erge^en, nid^td nti<^ ger* 
jlreuett; immer flnb biefe SBilber, biefe ©orgen i)or mir* 
9lun ttirb ber Jttnig fagen, bied fei'n bie S^olgen meiner 
©lite; meiner 9lad^fl(^t ; unb bo(3^ fagt mir mein ©ewiffen 25 
ieben SlugenBlid, bad Otdtl^Ii^fle, bad SBefle geti^an }u f)aitru 
©oSte i(i) fth^tx mit bem ©turme bed ©rimmed biefe i^Iammen 
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anfac^en unb* uml^ertreiBen ? 3<^ l^offte {le ju umflellen, fie 
in fl(]^ fcIBji gu s^erf^iittem 3a, nja« Iti^ mir felBji fage, 
irad id^ 190)^1 ivei^; entf^ulbigt mi^ i^or mir feKfl; a6er 
n^ie n^itb ed metn SBruber aufhel^mett? S)enn, ifl f0 j^ 

5 Icugnen ? ©er Ue6n:mut]^ ber fremben &t^xtt f)at ^(fy tfig* 
n^ nf)b^ } f!e l^afien unfer <&eiligtl^um Qtlafttxt, bit ftumpfen 
®tnne bed $d6eld jerruttet unb ben ®(!^tt?inbelgeifl untet f!e 
getannt. Unreine ©eijier i)aUn fl(3^ unter bie Slufriil^Ter 
gemifc^t, unb fi^teifli^e 3!^aten f!nb gef^ei^en, bie gu benfen 

10 f^auber^aft i|l, unb bie i^ nun einjeln na^ «6ofe ju Be* 
ri^ten l^^aBe, fi^neO unb eingeln, bamit mir ber aUgemeine 
0iuf ni^t ju^or fomme, bamit ber Jt^nig ni(^t ben!e, man 
ttjofle no(3^ mel^r berl^eimlid^en. 3^ fe^e fein SKittel, toeber 
fhenged no^ gelinbed, bem UeBel gu fieuern. O n?ad finb 

15 ttjir ©ro^en ouf ber SBoge ber SWenf^l^eit? fflir glauBen 
fie ju tel^errfd^en, unb fie treiBt un« auf unb nieber, l^in 
unb f)n. 

g)^ad^ia))en tritt auf. 

Olegentin^ ©inb bie SBriefe an ben Jttnlg aufgefe^t? 
20 S^ai^iabell* 3n einer ®tunbe n^erbet 3^r fie unter* 
fd^reiBen fonnen. 

9legentin« ^abt 3]^r ben ^erid^t audful^rlid^ genug 
gemaij^t? 

SD^aiJ^ia^elL Studful^rltd^ unb umfianblid^^ n^ie ed ber 
2* Jlonig lieBt. 3d^ ergdl^Ie, wie guerft gu ®t. Dmer bie tilber* 
flijirmerif(3^e SBut)^ fld^ geigt — njie eine rafenbe SKenge mit 
StdBen, SSeilen, «§dmmern, 8eitern, ©tritfen berfel^en, bon 
ttenig aBewaffheten tegleitet, erfi Sta^tiUn, Jtird^en unb ^Rlofler 
onfaOen, bie 9lnbd(3^tigen beriagen, bie berf(3^Ioffenen ^forten 
30 aufbrec^en, 9ltteg umfel^ren, bie StUdre nieberreif en, bie ©tatuen 
ber <6eUigen gerfd^lagen, aOe ©emdibe berberben^ %tU^ tpad fie 
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ttur ®tvotif)M, ©el^eillflted antreffcn, getfc^mettent, jertelfien, 
gnctrctm — xx>it f!<^ bet <@aufe untmoegd ^ermel^rt; bit (Sin« 
ttjol^ner ^on ^ptxn ll^nen bie 3!^ore ctdjfhm — njU fie bm 
S)om mit unglauUit^^et St^nede ^enoiipcn, bie SBtBUotl^ef 
beS Sif^of6 ijerfarmnen — wie eine grofe S^mge SSoIf §, Don 5 
glet(^em Unfinn ergtifen^ fid^ iiUx Wtmin, Somined; Senoi<^, 
Side Detkeitet; nitgenb SBtbetftanb ftnbet; unb tvie fa^ butd^ 
gang Slanbetn in (Sinem 3(ugenBIicfe bie unge^^eure Ser« 
fd^n}5rung {!d^ erfUrt unb audgeful^tt ifl* 

91 e g e n t i n . ^6), text ergreift mi^ oufd 9leue bet @(^merj zo 
Bei Deiner SBieberl^olung ! Unb bie ijutti^t gefeOt fl^ baju, 
baS Uetel werbe nut grower unb gr5f er wetben^ ®agt uiit 
@ure ©ebanfen, a^a^ta^ed! 

a^a^ias^ell. fBergetl^en (Sure «@o]^eit, meine ©ebanfen 
fel^en ©riOen fo ftl^nli^ ; unb n^enn if)x an^ immer mit 15 
meinen 5)ienfien jufrieben wart, f)dbt ^^x bo^ felten meinem 
Siat^ folgen mogen. Sl^r fagtet oft im ®(3^erge : „3)u flel^jt 
ju weit, «Kati^iat)eO ! ©u foKtejt @efd^i(^tf^rei6er fein. ffler 
Ifjanbelt, mu^ fur§ 0lfi^jie forgenJ' Unb bo^, l^aBe i^ biefe 
®ef(^id^te ni^t t)oraud erj^lt ? «&aB' i^ nic^t ^Oed t)oraug 20 
gefel^en ? 

diegentin« 3(^ fel^e au^ )?tel t)orau$, ol^ne ed dnbern 
gu fonnen* 

Sro a (^ i a » e I L (Sin SBort fiir taufenb : Sl^r unterbrfiift 
bie neue Sel^re ni^t. 8apt fie gelten, fonbert fie i)on ben 25 
Stec^tglduHgeU; geBt i^nen Jtir<^en, fa^t fie in bie (urger* 
liti^e Drbnung, [(i^rdnft fie ein; unb fo l^aBt 3^r bie 2luf* 
xfif)xtx auf einmal jnr Sluice gekad^t. 3ebe anbem a)>^ittel 
flnb i}ergeWi(3^, unb 3^r ijerl^eert bag Sanb. 

flftegentin. •&a|l Du ijergeffen, mit we^em 9l6f(3^eu 30 
mein ©ruber felBfl bie jfrage Joerwarf, oB man bie neue 
Sel^re bulben fonne? SBei^t iDu ni^t, ujie er mir in Jebem 
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SBriefe bU (Srl^altung bed voaf)tm ©lautenS aufd eiftigfle 
tmipfitf)li, ba$ rr Oiul^e unb Sinigfeit auf JCofien ber dieligion 
ni^t ^ergcjieOt njiffen wiO ? ^alt tr nlti^t feftfl In brn 
^toi^ingfn @^ione; bie tt)ir nid^t Unntn, um ju erfal^tm^ 
5 n^er f!(j^ gu ber neuen SD^etnung l^initier neigt? ^at n nid^t 
)tt unfrtr Sertounberung und S)iefen unb Senen genannt, ber 
f!^ in unfrer 0ld]^e l^eimlit^ bet JCe^erei f(!^ulbig mad^te ? 
aSefiel^It er nid^t ©trenge unb ©d^dtfe? Unb id^ foil gelinb 
feln? 3d^ foil SSorfiJ^Wge tl^un, ba^ er nad^fel^e, bofg er 

lobulbe? SBurbe id^ nid^t ailed aSertrauen, alien ®Iau(en Bet 
il^m betlieten? 

S^ad^iabell. 3d^ n^eif n^ol^I; ber ^nig Beflel^It; er 
la^t ffiud^ feine SlBfld^ten wiffem 3^r foOt Wul^e unb Sriebe 
loieber l^er^eKen burd^ ein ^itttl, bad bie ®emut|)er nod^ 

15 mel^r erBittert; bad ben JTrieg un)}ermeiblid^ an aKen ^ben 
anHafen n^irb* S3eben!t, n^ad Sl^t tf)ut 3)ie grdfiten Jtauf* 
leute flnb angefledtt, ber Slbel, bad SSoI!, bie ©olbatem 
SBad l^ilft ed auf feinen @eban!en Bel^arren, xtitxm fld^ urn 
und billed dnbert? Sl^5d^te bod^ ein guter ®ei{t $pi)>^en 

20 eingeBen, bafi ed einent Jtdnige anftdnbtger ifi, SSfttger 
jtt^eierlei ©lauBend ju regieren, aid fie burd^ einanber aufs: 
jureiBem 
(Regentin* ©old^ ein SBort nie wieber! 3d^ weifi 

' rco% bafI $oIiti! felten 3:reu unb @IauBen l^alten fann, bafI 

25 fie Dffenl^eit, ©utl^etjigfeit, 9lad^giebig!eit aud unfern «&er^ett 
audfd^Iie^t. 3n weltlid^en ©efd^dften ifl bad letber nur pi 
xs)aS)X} foQen xoix abtx aud^ mit ®ott fpielen »?ie unter 
einanber? ©oflen wir gleid^giiltig gegen unfre Benjdl^te 
Sel^re fein, fiir bie fo aSiele i^r SeBen aufgeo^)fett l^aBen? 

30 Die foOten wit l^ingeBen an l^ergelaufne, ungewifle, jld^ fettfi 
ttjibetf^jred^enbe 0leuerungen? 
9Rad^iaioen* Denft nur bedivegen nid^t liUer loon mir ! 
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3legentitt* 3c]^ fmne ©Id^ unb ©elne SIreue, unb weif, 
baj @iner eitt el^Uc^et unb ijerjifinbiget SKann fein fann, 
mtnn tx gleid^ ben nfic^jien Beflett SBeg gum -Peit feiner 
@ee(e derfel^It l^at (Ed finb no^ ^nbere, S^ad^ia^^eU; SO^dnnet; 
bie i(i^ f^a^n unb tabein mufl. 5 

a^ati^ia^elU aSen Bejet^mt 3^t mir? 

Stegentitt* 3(^ fann t^ geflel^en, ba^ mir (Egmont 
^eute cinen xt^t innetUc^en; ttefen Setbruf txxcQtt. 

a^ad^ia^elL S)ur^ welded SBettagen? 

JRegent In* Surti^ fein gew^i^nn^ed, butd^ (SUid^^fiUiQ^ ic 
fett unb £et^t(lnn. 3^ er^ielt bit fd^tecfUd^e Sotfd^aft, e:6en 
aid id^ Qon fSitUn unb i|^m begleitet; aud bet Jttrd^e ging. 
3d^ l^ielt meinen @d^merg nid^t an, i(]^ Beflagte mtd^ laut 
unb ttef, inbem id^ mid^ 2^ il^m u^enbeU: „&t% n^ad in 
(Surer ^roiotnj entflel^t ! S)ad bulbet 3^r, ©raf, oon bent 15 
ber Jldnig fld^ Sltted ^erftjrad^?'* 

^a6)ia^tlU Unb wad antn^ortete er? 

aiegentitt. Sid wenn ed nid^td, aid wenn ed eine 
S'lefcenfad&e ujore, Jjerfe^te er: SBdren nur er|l bie 0lieber^ 
Idnbcr iiBer i^re aSerfajfung Berul^igt I iJ)ad Uetrige wiirbe 20 
fld^ leid^t geten. 

aKad^iabelL Sietleid^t i)at er wal^rer, aid flug unb 

fromm gef^jrod^cn. 3Bie foil Sutrauen cntjtcl^en unb 6Iei6en, 

wenn ber Sflieberldnbcr fle^t, baf ed mel^r urn feine SSeflg* 

t^iimer aid urn fein SBo^I, urn feiner ®eele «§etl ju t^un 25 

iji? ^a6en bie neuen a3ifd^5fe mel^r ©eelen gerettet, aid 

fette ^Jftiinben gcfd^maufl, unb j!nb ed nid^t meifl ffrembe? 

Sflod^ njerben aUt ©tattl^alterfd^aften mit Sflieberldnbem 6efe|t ; 

laffen f!d^ ed bie ®panier nid^t }u beutlid^ merfen^ ba^ fie 

bie grdfte, unwiberjiepd^jie aSegierbe nad^ biefen ©teOen.?© 

entpftnben? SBitt ein Solt nid^t lieBer nad^ feiner 3(rt ^on 

ben ®einigen regiert n?erben^ aid ^on S^remben, bie er^ int 

c 
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Sanbe {l^ nokUt Sefl^tl^ltmet auf Unfofien ^tkx gu txxcttUn 
fu^ett; bie (inen fremben Wta^^<A mitiringen, unb unfreunb^ 
lit^ unb tif)nt Xfjtilnt^mun^ l^enf^en? 
Otcdentla. S)u {leU^ S)i^ auf Ue @ette ber ©egner. 

5 3)'^a(^iai(7en* S^tt bem <&(r}en gemi^ nt(j^t; unb n^oUte, 
id^ f5nnte mit bem Sierftanbe ganj auf ber unfrigen fein. 

aiegentltt^ ffienn Du fo rtiU% fo tl^fif e^ notl^, i(^ 

tr&te tl^nen metne Stegentfc^^aft a( ; benn (Sgmont unb Oranien 

ma6)tm fl^ gtofe ^^offnung biefen ^Ui^ einjune^men. 2)a* 

10 mate waten jle ®egner; }e|t flnb flc gegen m6) sjertunben, 

flnb Sfteunbe, unjettrennli(3^e ffteunbt geworben^ 

^a^ia^tU. @tn gefal^rli^ed $aat. 

(Regentin, @oK Id^ aufiri^tig reben, id^ fvix^U Dra* 

nten unb i^ fvix6)tt fut (Sgmont. Oranien f!nnt nt^t^ 

15 ®ute8, fcine ©ebanfen rei^en in bie S^etne,. et ijt l^eimlid^, 

fci^eint 90Ie8 anjunel^men, tt)iberf)3ri(!^t nie, unb in tieffler 

e^rfiir^t, mit grafter ffiorjld^t tl^ut er, wag i^m Beliett^ 

a)^a(j^ia)}en« Ste^t int ©egentl^eil gel^t ^gmont einen 
freien ®(3^ritt, alS njenn bie SBelt i]()m gel^dtte. 
20 Stegentin. Qx trdgt bad «@au:))t fo ^0^, aU rctnn bie 
•&anb ber STOaiejidt ni(3^t CiBer il^m f^wette. 

a^a^tat^elL S)ie ^ugen bed Solfd f!nb aOe na^ il^m 
geriij^tet, unb bie <&erjen l^dngen an il^m. 

(Regent In. 9lie l^at er einen ®^ein mmieben; oU 
25 votnn 9liemanb Sfled^enf(j^aft ^on il^m gu forbern |)dtte ! 0lo(]^ 
trdgt er ben 0lamen (Sgmont. @raf (Sgmont freut il^n 
fld^ nennen ju l^ftren, old ujottte er nid^t ijergeffen, ba^ 
feine SJorfal^ren ffiejl^er »on ©elbern waren. SBarum nennt 
er {!<^ ni^t $rinj t)on ®aure, n^ie ed il^m jufommt? 
30 Sarum tl^ut er bad ? SBiQ er erlofd^ne Sfled^te n?ieber geU 
tenb mac^en? 
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Wla(fiia\>tU. 3^ l^alte S)n fdr einen tteum £)iener 
bed J^ontgd. 

91 eg en tin. Senn er xsioUU, voU ^rrbient tbnntt er j!d^ 
um bie Slegirrung ma^en, anftatt bafi er und fi^on, oi}m 
fl^ }u nu^tt; unf&glid^en Serbtufi gemad^t l^at ! Seine 5 
©efeKf^afien, ©aflma^Ie unb ®elage ^a:6en ben 3(bel mel^r 
DerlBunben itnb t)er!nC^)ft, aid bie gef%Ii(^{len l^etmli^en 
Sufammenttnpe. 3»it feinen ®efunb^eiten l^aBen bie ©fifte 
einen bauetnben Sflaufi^; einen nie f!(^ berjiel^nben @(^n7inbel 
gefd^5)3fii. fiBie" oft feftt er burd^ feine ©ti^erjreben bie ®e* 10 
nmtl^er bed SoHd in Sen^egung, unb tt>ie finite ber ^bitl 
iiUx bie neuen fiibreen, (tier bie tl^drid^ten ^bjeid^en ber 
aSebienten 1 

fSfla^ia^tll. 3d^ Bin ftBergeugt, ed toax ol^ne 3(({l^t. 

Siege ntin. @(^Iimm genug. Sie i^ fage: er fi^abet 15 
und, unb nii^t flc!^ ni^t. Qtt nimmt bad SmftU^e f^erg* 
l^aft; unb vobc, um ni^t tuit^ig unb na^Idffig gu f^einen, 
mitffen bad ©(j^erjl^afte ernfllic]^ nel^men. @o l^e^t (£ind bad 
9(nbre ; unb wad man a'bjun^enben ^u^t, bad moc^t {i^ erft - 
xt<i)t @r ifl gefdtirli^er aid tin entf^iebned <6au)}t einer 20 
a}erf^n)5rung ; unb i^ mii^te mi^ fe§r irren, u^enn man 
il^m Bet t&ofe ni(j^t titled geben!t« 3t^ fann nid^t leugnen, 
ed loergel^t ivenig Qtit, ba$ er mi(^ nid^t empfittblid^, fel^r 
empfinblid^ mac^t. 

a^ad^ia^ell. <£r fd^eint mir in SlOem nad^ fetnem 35 
©en^iffen ju l^anbeln. 

(Re gen tin* ©ein ©ewiffen l^at einen gefWigcn S^jiegel. ' 
@ein SBetragen ifl oft beletbigenb. (£r flel^t oft aud, aid 
ujenn er in ber boOigen UeBerjeugung leBe, er fei »6err, unb 
n^oOe ed und nur au^ ©efdOigfeit nid^t fCtl^Ien laffen, vooVU 30 
und fo gerabe nid^t gum Sattbe l^inaudiagen ; ed n?erbe {iti^ 

fd^on geBem 

c 3 
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a»a^iat>ell. ^(^ Bltte ffiud^, legt feine Dffenl^it, feitt 
giadlid^ed ^lut^ bad aOed SBtd^ttge (eid^t be^aubelt, ni^t ju 
gef%Iid^ audi 3l^r f^abet nur tl^m unb Qnd). 
Slegenttn* 3(6 lege ni^td aud. 3(^ {))ted^e nur i^oti 

5 ben un^emteiblid^en S^olgen, unb i(^ fenne ii^n. ®ein nieber* 
Idnbifd^er 3(bel unb fein golben ^tep tjor l^t Stu^ ftdtfen 
fein SSettrauen, feine ^ftu^nl^ett. SBeibed fann ii)n ^or einem 
fi^neOen, voiUtmli^tn Unvxnti) bed JJdnigd fci^iiten. Unter* 
fud^^ ed genau ; an bem ganjen Unglucf , bad Slanbern trifft^ 

lo ifi er bo^ nur aSein fc^ulb. Qtt ^ai juerft ben fremben 
Sel^rern naij^gefei^n, l^at^d fo genau nid^t genommen, unb 
iyitUtidit {id^ l^eimlid^ gefreut, baf mix etn?ad }u fd^affeit 
l^atten. £af mtd^ nur ! SBad i6) auf bem «&erjen l^aBe, fott 
Bei biefer ©elegen^^eit ba)}on. Unb ic!^ n^iS bie $feile ni(]^t 

15 umfonfl ^erf^iepen ; i(!^ n?eif ; too er em^ftnblic^ i^* Qtt ifl 
aut^ em^finbUd^. 

Sl'^ai^iabelU ^abt ii)x ben Siat)^ jufammen 6erufen 
laffen? <ftontmt Oranien aud^? 
Stegentin. 3d^ ^ak nad^ Sntn^erpen urn il^n gefd^icft 

ao 3d^ n?ttl il^nen bie Safl ber SSerantnjortung nal^e genug 
jun^al^en; fie foOen ftd^ mit mir bem UeM ernfUid^ ent« 
gegenfe^n ober {id^ aud^ aid OieBelten er!(dren« Cile, ba$ 
bie Sriefe fertig njerben unb fringe mir fie gur Unterfd^rip. 
3)ann fenbe fd^nett ben Bewd^rten Sadfa nad^ 2Kabrib — er ifl 

as unermubet unb treu — ba^ mein SBruber guerfl burd^ ll^n bie 
0lad^rid&t erfa^re, ba^ ber 3fluf il^n nid^t utereile 1 3d^ njitt 
il^n felBji nod^ fpred^en, e)^' er afigel^t* 

a^ a d^ I at) ell. (Jure SSefel^te foKen fd^neO unb genau 
tefolgt roerben. 



^lare. Stlaxtni ^nittx. S3tadfenBurg. 

*lare. SBotlt 3^r mir nic^t bog ®am l^alten, ©rarfeu* 
I>urg ? 

*Iare» ®a8 l^oW 3^r njleber? ©arum »erfagt 3^r 
niir bicfcn fleinen 8U6e8Menji ? 

SBratf enBurg. 3^r fcannt mi(i^ mit bem 3«?lrn fo fejl 
S}or @ud^ ]^tn, id) !ann (Suern 3(ugen nti^t audtreti^en. 

Jtlare. ©tiOen! fommt unb l^altetl 10 

g» u 1 1 e t (im <Seffel jlricf enb). ©ingt bo^ (5in8 ! SBtOif en* 
Burg fecunbirt fo ]^iiBf(]^. ©oiifl wart l]()Tr luptg, unb l^ 
^atte immet load ju lac^en. 

SBratfenBurg* ©onji! 

Jllate* SBir wotten flngen. 15 

SBradtenBiitg. SBag 3l^r irotlt 

Jllare* 0iur l^uBfi^ munter unb firlfd^ weg! (S« ifl 
ein ©olbatenlieb^en; ntein Sei({lu($. 

(€ie koidelt ®am unb flngt mit S3rac!enBurdO 

iDie 3!rommeI gerfil^ret, ao 

S)ad $feif^en gef))ultl 
a^ieitt Sirtfier geroaffhet 
S)em <6aufen (eftel^lt, 
iDie 8anje ^oc^ f&^wt, 

3)ie SJeute tegieret 25 

SBie flo^jft mir bad «6erje, 
SBie n?am mir bad ^lut! 
D, l^dtt' i(^ ein aBAmmdIein 
Unb <&ofen unb <6ut! 
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3c]^ folgt' \i)m jum ^ox 'nau9 
Wit mutl^tgem @^x\it, 

®lng' uUxaU mit. 
5 JDle jjeinbe fi^on teei^eit; 

SBir f^iefen barein. 
SBel^ Oludt fonber ©lei^en, 
din «Kann86ilb gu fein I 

(SSradf etiButj l^at uttter bem @ingen JMdr^en oft angefe^en 5 guteft 
10 Bleibt il^m bte ©timuie ^dm, bie X^rdnen fouimen ii^m in bic 5lucjcn, 
er Idf t ben Strang faflen unb gel^t an« ffen^er. ^Idr^en fingt bad 
l&ieb af(ein ava, bie Sautter toinft if^x f^alb untoittig, fie ^el^t auf, gel^t 
eintge Sd^ritte na^ if^m ^in, fel^rt l^a(b nnfd^liifjtg toieber urn, itnb 

fefct HdJ.) 

15 sTOittter. SBag gieBt'« auf ber ®affe, Srarfen^urg? 3(^ 
^xt marfd^lun. 
SBtaienturg* @8 ifi bie 8ciBttja(!^e bet gtegentin* 
Stlaxt. Urn biefe ©tunbe? ffiaS foil baS *ebeuten? 
(@ie jle^t auf unb gel^t an bad ffenjler ju SSratfenburg.) ®a3 if! 
30 ni^t bie tdgf id^e SBati^e, bag flnb njeit mel^r 1 Safl atle i^re 
tgaufen. D SBradtenBurg, ge^tl ]^5rt einmal, wag e3 gieBt, 
Ca muf etnja^ Sefonberei fein. ®e]^t, guter SratfenBurg, 
tl^ut mir ben ©efatlen. 

SradenBurg. 3(3^ gel^e! 3^ Bin gleid^ njieber ba. 
25 (Qtx tei^t il^r abgel^enb bie $anb ; {te giebt il^m bie il^rige.) 
SKuttet. Du f^irfft ii^n f^on ttieber weg! 
Stlaxt. 3^ Bin neugierig; unb au^, ijetbenft mir'd 
ttici^t, feine ©egenwart tl^ut mit njel^. 3^ ttjeip immet nid^t, 
njie i^ mid^ gegen i^n Betragen foil. 3(^ l^aBe Unred^t 
30 gegen i^n, unb mid^ nagt'8 am "Set jen, ba^ et e3 fo leBenbig 
fiit)lU — Jlann i^'8 bod^ niti^t dnbetn! 
a»utter. es ifi ein fo tteuet SSutf^e, 
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freunblit^ (egegnefi. %dtte <6anb britdt flt^ oft unioerfei^end 
ju, n)enn He feine mid^ fo leife^ \o litbt'OGtl ^nfa^t. 3(]^ 
mai^e mir i&oncurfe, bafi i(^ il^n (etrftgc; ba$ i(^ in feinem 
t&ergett eine i^ergeUt^e t&offhung n&fjxt, 3^ Bin iiiel bran. 5 
SBelp ®ott, i^ Utx^' i^n nid^t. 3^ wiK ni^t, baf et 
l^ofen [on, unb i(^ !ann il^n bo^ nt(^t Derjn^eifeln laffen. 

Sautter. S)ad ift m<^t gut 

JCIare. 3^ l^atte il^n gern^ itnb n)iK il^m <ax^ no^ 
TOol^I in ber ©eele. 3(^ l^fitte il^n i)tixaif)m fonnen unb 10 
glauBe, i(i) toax nic in il^n iJcrlieBt. 

9^ut tet. ©liidCn^ »&rfl S)u immer mit it)m gen?efen. 

Jtlare. SBdre berforgt unb ^dtte ein ru^iged SeSem 

!0^ utter. Unb bad i^ %Ut^ bur^ SDeine @(^utb t)et* 
Wcrjt, 15 

Jllate. 3^ Bin in einer njunberlld^en Sage. SBenn iti^ 
fo na^benlC; n?ie ed gegangen i% njeifi i^'d njol^I unb njeif 
e3 ni(^t. Unb bann, barf i^ (ggmont nur njieber anfel^en, 
wirb mir 9lOe6 fe^r Begreljliti^, Ja ujfire mir weit me^r 
Bcgreifli^. 9ld^, voa9 ijt'3 ein STOann ! 2tOe ^Jroioinjen Beten 20 
i^n an, unb i^ in feinem ^rm foOte ni^t ba^ glitdlic^fte 
®ef(^6)3f ^on ber SBelt fein? 

3»utter* ®ie njtrb'd in ber 3"funftnjerben? 

J^Iare* 3t(^, i^ frage nur, oB tr mtc^ lieBt; unb oB 
er m\(i) lieBt, ijt bad eine Srage? 25 

Wtutttx. Wlan l^at nid^td aU ^gerjendangfi mit feinen 
Jtinbem* Sie bad audgel^en nvirb! 3mmer @orge unb 
Jtummer 1 ($d gel^t nid^t gut and ! S)u l^aft bid^ unglttdHid^ 
gemad^t, mid^ ungludCltd^ gemad^t! 

Jtlare (getaffen). ^f)x lie^et ed bod^ im 9fnfange. 30 

abutter. Seiber toot id^ gu gut, Bin immer }u gut. 
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Jttore. SBcnt! (Sgmont ^orBeiritt, unb iS) onS ffcnftet 

licf, fd^altet 3f)r mid^ ba? ^ratct 3^r ni^t tertji on§ Senfier? 

SBenn er ^erauf fal^^ lad^elte^ ntdfte, mt^ dtuflte^ )tar t& 

dvi^ guiDibet ? ffanbet 3l^r (£u^ ntc^t felBfl in (Surer Xf>(i)Ut 

5 geel^rt ? 

SRutter. SP^ad^e mir noc^ 9)omfirfel 

Jllare (gerfii^rt). SBentt tr nun bfUx bie ©trafe fan;^ 

unb n?ir n^ol^I fit^Iten, ba§ er urn nteinetn^itten ben SBeg 

macule, 6emerftet 3l^r'« nid^t felbjl mlt l^elmlid^er Sreube? 

lo Slteft 3^r mid^ a6, n^enn i(^ l^inter ben @d^ei!)en jianb unb 

il^n ernjartete? 

3» utter. iDad^te td^, bo§ e8 fo weit fommen foOte? 

Stlaxt (mit {lixfenber @iimme nnb guritdfgel^attenen Xf)x&ntn), 

Unb n)te er und SlSenbd, in ben S^antel eingel^iiUt, Bei ber 

>'5 iam)pt fiBerrafd^te — njer war gefd^dftig, il^n gu em^jfangen, 

ba id^ auf nteinem ®tul^I n?ie angefettet unb flaunenb fl^n 

mm 

[~ SK u 1 1 e r. Unb f onnte id^ ffird^ten, bap biefe ungtitdEfid^e 

SieBe bad Huge Jtlarc^en fo Balb l^inreipen witrbe ? 3d(| niup 
20 ed nun: tragen, bap meine Xod^ter — 

Jt I a r e (mit audBted^mben IC^r&nm). Sautter ! 3l^r wottt'd 
nun ! if)x f)abt @ure S^reube, mid^ gu dngfligen. 

Sautter (toeinenb). 9Beine nod^ gar! Wla^^t midi nod) 

elenber burc^ 2)eine SBetri^Bnip! 3# mir*0 ntc^t Summer 

25 genug, bafi meine einjige ^oc^ter ein )?entorfene9 ®t* 

Jtlare (aufflei^nb unb fatt). akrworfeni ®gmont« ®e* 

lieBte »ern?orfen ? — ffield^e gritrjiin neibete nid^t bad onne 

JKfird^en urn ben ^lafe an feinem «&erjcn I D SKutter — 

30 meine SlWutter, fo rebetet Sl^r fonji nic^t. 8ie6e STOutter, feib 

gut ! — Daa aSoIf, wad bad benf t, bie 9lad{|6arinnen, tt?ad 
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b I e mutnieltt — S>lefe ©tuBe, biefeS Heine «6ou8 iji ein 
<&immel, feit Ggmontd £ieBe btin vo6f)nt 

Sautter* SKan mu§ ll^m l^otb feln! 3)a« Ijl ttJol()r, 
(St iji Immer fo freunblld^, fm unb ofen. 

Jt I a r e. ©8 ip felnc falfd^e 9&er an i^m. <St% abutter, 5 
unb er ift bo<^ bet grope (Sgmont« Unb tvenn er ju mir 
fommt; itie er fo liefc Ijl, fo gut ! wle er mir feinen Stanb, 
feine 3:a<)ferfeit geme i)erBdrge ! voit er um mi(^ l&eforgt ijl I 
fo nur Wttn\Ci), nur Sreunb, 8ie6jlerl 

Splutter. <ftommt er n?oi^I l^eute? 10 

<K I a r e. JQait 3l^r mi(S) ni^t oft <m^ 8fen jler gel^en fel^n ? 
•&ait 3l^r nid^t iemcrft, njle x6) ffoxdjt, wenn'0 an ber 5li^ure 
raufd^t ? — Db i^ fd^on xttx% bap er ijor ffladjt nxdft fommt, 
Jjerniutl^* id^ il^n 'todi ieben SlugenWid, i^on STOorgenS an, 
wenn i^ aufjiel^e. SBdr' i(^ nur ein f&nbt unb ttnnte immer 15 
mit i^m gel^^en, ju ^gofe unb uBeroO l^in! XbnnV il^m bie 
gfol^ne no^tragen in ber ©^lac^tf — 

fW utter* 2)u warjl immer fo ein ®^)ringin0felb, aU 
ein HeineS «inb f^on, iaib toK, Balb nat^benflit^. Siel^ji 
Su Sid^ nid^t ein n?enig Bejfer an? 20 

jeiare« S^ielletd^t, Sautter! SBenn i^ Sangen^eile ffaU. 
— ©ejlerU; benft, gingen i^on feinen Seuten i^orBei unb 
fangen SoBUeW^en auf il^n. ©enigjien^ n?ar fein 9lamt in 
ben Siebern, 2)a8 UeBrige fount' id^ nid^t ^erjlel^n. S)a8 

tgerj ft^Iug mir M an ben »&alS. 3(^ Ijiotte jle gem 25 

gurudgerufen, wenn Id^ mid) nid;t gefd^cimt l^otte. 

STOut ter. 9llmm Sid) In ?U>t! ©ein l^eftlgeS ffiefen 
JjerbMt nod^ SlUeS; bu Jjcrratl^fl ©l(^ offenfcar i^or ben 
geuten. ffile neulid) Bel bem Setter, irie 5)u ben «goIjfd^nltt 
unb ble SBeft^relBung fanbjt unb mlt einem ®d;rei rlef ji : 30 
Orof ®gmont ! — ^ warb feuerrotl^. 

Jtlare* «6att' id^ nlc^t f(]^relen foden? ffd n:ar bie 
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Sd^Iad^t M ®rat)elingen, itnb i(^ ffnbe ^Un tm Stibe ben 
$u(^ftaBen @. unb fuc^e unten m ber Sef(!^ret6un9 S. @te^t 
ba: „®raf (Sgrnoirt, bem ba3 ^Jfcrb untet bem idU tobt 
gcft^offen wirb/ 2^id& ftBerlief « — unb ]^erna(!^ muff td^ 

5 lad^en u(er ben l^olidefc^ni^ten (Sgmont, ber fo grofi wax ate 
ber ^urm t>on ©ra^^elingen gfet^ baM unb bte englifi^en 
S^lffe an ber ®eite* — SBenn i^ mi^ man^mal erinnere^ 
n?ie i^ mix fonfi eine ®^lad)t borgeflellt, unb wa9 id} mir 
aid S^db^en fur ein S3ilb t>om ®rafen (Sgmont ma^te^ votnn 

lo fie J3on i^m erjal^Iten, unb ^t>n aOen ®rafen unb S&rflen — 
unb text mtr'd ie^t i^l 

^raifenBurg fcmmt 

Jllare. ffiie jiel^t'g? 

SBratfenburg* STOon weif nl(!^t« ® etti|fe8 3n 5Ian* 
15 ber n fotl neutrbtn^d ein tumult entftanben fein; bie 9it^ 
gentin fotl beforgen, er mbdiU fl^ l^ierl^er Jjerbreiten. S)a« 
©d^Iof ijl ftarl befefet, ble ffiurger flnb iofjlxti^ an htn 
55:^oren; bag ®oIf fummt in ben ®a|fen. — 3ti^ tt>iK nur 
fd^ned gu meinem alien SJater. 

20 (Site toodt* « ge^m.) 

Jllare* ©iel^t man (Su(!^ morgen? 3(^ njHl m(^ ein 

ujenig anjiel^en. 2)er SSetter fommt, unb i6) fel^e gar ju 

lieberlic^ au8. »&elft mir einen StugenWid, SWutter. — 

S^el^mt bag aSuc^ mit, SradEen6urg, unb bringt mir wieber 

25 fo eine ^gijiorie. 

abutter. Mt m^\ 

SBradenburg (feine J&anb reic^enb). Sure »§anb ! 

Jtlare (i^re $anb \)erfagcnt>). SBenn 3l^r irieber fommt. 
(9Rutter unb ^o^ttx aB.) 
30 SBradenburg (affcin). 3d^ l^atte mir ijorgenommen 
grabe wieber fort gu gel^n; unb ba jle eg bapir aufnimmt 
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unb ml^ Qit^tn Ufit, mftd^t' 1(3^ rafenb werbeit. — Ungliti* 
lici^er! Unb biti^ r^rt beined Saterlanbe9 ©efti^id nx(^t, 
Ux ira(!^fenbe tumult ni^t? — Unb gleid^ ifi bit Sanbdmann 
ober <Spanitt^ unb n)er rcglert, unb tret Sttdji f)at ? — SBor 
idi) bo(^ tin anbrer 3unge aid ®(!^ul!naBe 1 — 98enn ba ein 5 
(Srercltium aufgegeBen war — „ ©rutuS' 8lebe fur bic {Jreil^eit, 
jur UeBung ber fllebefunjl" — ba war bod^ Immer ffrife ber 
Srfte, unb ber Slector fagte: 98enn'd nur orbentlid^er xvaxt, 
nur ni(S)t 9Hle0 fo iibtt finanber gePoI»)ert. — DamaW fod^t' 
e8 unb trlei ! — 3ejt We^)»)* l(]^ mid^ an ben Stugen beS 10 
9)^&bd^end fo ]^in« ^ftann i(^ fie boc^ nid^t laffenl Jtann fie 
midi bod^ nid^t lieBen I — 9((^ — 9iein — ®ie — ®ie f ann 

mic^ nid^t ganj jjerworfen l^aben Sftid^t gang — unb f)ali> 

unb nic^tS ! — 3d^ bulb' e8 nld^t longer ! ©ollte e8 

wal^r fein, wad ntir ein Sreunb neulid^ ind Df)x fagte, ba§ 15 
fie 9lad&td einen Sl^ann l^eimltd^ ju fld^ einUpt, ba fie ntt$ 
giid^tig immer J?or 5l6enb aud bem »&aufe treijt ? 0lein, ed 
ijl nid^t wal^r, ed iji eine Siige, eine fd(;finblid^e, t>erleumberifd^e 
gfigel JtWrd^en iji fo unfc^ulbig, aid i^ ungliidtlid^ Bin*— 
®ie ^at mid^ ijerworfen, fjai mid6 ijon il^rem »6erjen ge* 20 

fto^en. Unb id^ foU fo fort leBen? 3(^ bulb', ic^ bulb' 

ed nit^t. ®d^on wirb mein ajaterlanb Jjon innerm 

Qvoi^t l^eftiger Bewegt, unb ic^ jlerBe unter betn ©etl^mmel 
nur aB! 3d^ bulb' ed nid^tl — SBenn bie ^tomptit flingt, 
ein ®d^u5 fdUt, mir f%t'd burd^ 3»ar! unb ®ein ! 9td^, 25 
ed reigt mid^ nid^t ! (Sd forbert niid^ nid^t; aud^ mit eingu^ 
greifen, mit gu retten, gu wagen. — (Elenber, fd^im^3j!id^er 
Sujianb ! (Sd iji Bejfer, i^ enb' auf einmaL Sleulid^ flCirgt' 
id^ mid^ ind ffiajfer, id^ fan! — aBer bie gefingjiete 9iatur 
war jiarfer ; id^ fitl^lte, bafi i^ ft^wimmen fonnte, unb rettete 30 
mid^ wiber aBiUenl— — Jt5nnt' id^ ber 3eit iJergcjfen, ba 
fie mid^ lieBte, mid^ gu lieBen fd^ien ! — aOarum l^at mir'd 
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3Jlaxf iinb Sein burd^bntngen^ bad ©liidP? 9Barum f)aUn 
mir biefe <&offhungen aQen @enu§ bed li^eSenS aufgejel^rt, inbem 
fie mir tin ^arobied i)on SBeitem geigten ? — Unb jener erfte 
Jtufi ! Setter einjige 1 — «§ier, (bie ^anb aitf ben iCtfdJ legenb) 

5 i)xtt njaren ttjir ottein — fie wor tmnier gut uttb freunbli(3^ 
gegen niid^ gewefen — ba fd^ien fie, fld^ gu emjeid^ew — fie 
\ai) mi(ii an — atle ®inne gittgen mir wm, unb id^ ful^Ite 
il^re i'Dpptn ouf ben meinigen. — Unb — unb nun? — ®tirB 
^rmer ! 9Bad gauberfl S)u ? (dr gtel^t ein 8f(&f(^(^en ara ber 

10 Sxifd^e.) 3d^ n?ill !£)td^ ntd^t umfonft aud meined Sruberd 
2)o!torfdfi(^en gefiol^ten l^ofcen, l^eilfomed ®ift! S)u fotlft 
mir biefed Sangen, biefe ©d^winbel, biefe 3!obe8f(^n?eipe auf 
einmal )?erfd^Ungen unb Idfen. 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT 11. 

The scene of the first part of the second act is laid in a 
public square at Brussels. Jetter, the tailor, and a master 
Carpenter enter, conversing on the riotous conduct of the 
Iconoclasts in the provinces. The two speakers are joined 
by Soest, the shopkeeper, who brings the information that the 
Regent has, on account of the growing tumults, lost all self- 
possession, and that it is even rumoured that she means to fly 
from the town. A Soap-boiler makes his appearance, and 
admonishes the assembled citizens to keep the peace, lest 
they should be treated as riotei-s. 

By degrees a crowd assembles, and Vansen, a lawyer's 
clerk, joins them. He explains to the people their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges, upbraids them for their 
passive conduct, and adroitly endeavours to incite them to 
imitate the example set by their 'iconoclastic brethren* in 
Flanders; this ill-advised utterance brings down upon him 
a chastisement from the hands of the peaceable Soap-boiler, 
who is, in his turn, severely handled by the people for ill- 
treating a ' respectable citizen ' and a ' learned man.* A dis- 
turbance ensues, which ends in a most riotous and tumultuous 
scene, admidst shouts of * Freedom and Privileges ! Privileges 
and Freedom!' 

Suddenly Egmont enters with his followers., His ap- 
pearance soon calms the uproar. He is greeted as an 
'angel from heaven,' and the people quietly gather round 
him. He urges them not to provoke the king still farther, 
and not to imagine that privileges are secured by sedition. 
The crowd for the most part disperses, and Egmont retires 
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with his followers. Jetter, the tailor, and the master Car- 
penter express their regret that the king did not appoint 
Egmont their Regent, and the former utters the ominous 
remark that Egmont's fine neck would be a dainty morsel 
for the headsman. 

The scene now changes to Egmont's residence. His Secre- 
tary expects him with impatience, and informs him on bis 
appearance that the letters which have arrived contain much, 
but little that is cheering. After having reported the topics 
referring to public business, the Secretary reminds Egmont 
of his filial duty towards Count Oliva, who Moves him as 
a father,' and who expects an answer to his affectionate and 
admonitory letter. Egmont demurs to the stern tone of the 
Count's constantly recurring moralizings, and defends his 
light-heartedness, which makes him take life easy. The 
Secretary raises his warning voice against the exuberant 
heedlessness of Egmont, who dismisses him, however, on 
account of the expected arrival of the Prince of Orange. 

The Secretary retires, and William of Orange enters. The 
two friends speak of the conference which they had with the 
Regent, and of the probability of her departure. Egmont will 
not believe it, but Orange has his misgivings. He knows that 
the Duke of Alva is on his way to the Netherlands with an 
army, and knowing as he does his 'blood-thirsty mind,' he 
fears that despotic measures will be resorted to. Orange 
therefore advises his friend to withdraw with him into the 
provinces, * where they might strengthen themselves.* Egmont, 
however, has implicit confidence in Charles's son, who is 
* incapable of meanness.' All the earnest entreaties, and even 
the tears of Orange, who 'does not consider it unmanly to 
weep for a lost man,* prove futile. Egmont's noble nature is 
incapable of suspicion or anxiety, and he will — remain. 
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$lai in ®rfiff«L 
Setter unb ein Sintmermeifler treten gufammen. 

3 i tn m e r m e i jt e t* ®agt' Iti^'g nlti^t ^orau8 ? 9lo(3^ ^or 
o(^t Sagen auf ber Sunft fagt' l^, e§ iriiri>e f^were 'Sanbel 5 
geien. 

Setter. 3fi'8 l>enn rcafjx, baf fie ble Jtlrti^en in 
Slanbern ge^Iunbert l^aben? 

3tnimermeifler. ©anj unb gar ju ©runbe gen^tet 
^abm fie Jtird^en unb JCapetten. 9ili(!^td al^ bte ^ier na(ften lo 
SBdnbe l^aBen fie jiel^en laffen. Sauter Sumvengeflnbel ! Unb 
bag nta(^t unfre gute ®a^e fti^Iimnu 3Bir ^atttn if)tx, in 
v^ ber Drbnung unb. jianb]^aft> unfere ©ereti^tfame ber fllegentin 
tortragen unb brauf l^atten fotten. 8leben ujir jiefet, ijerfam^ 
ntein n?ir un^ jie^t, fo l^eipt ed; tt?ir gefeUen und ju ben 15 
Slufwieglerm 

Setter. 3a, fc benft Seber juerfi: tt?a0 foKjl 5)u mit 
Seiner 0iafe J?oran ? ^^dngt bod^ ber ^aU gar nal^ bamit 
gufammen. 

Simniermeifier. SD^ir ip'0 Bange, njenn'g einmal 20 
unter bem ^ad gu Wrmen onfangt, unter bem SSoIf, bag 
\/ niti^tg gu J?erlieren l^at, S)ie Brauti^en bag gum ajorwanbe, 
tvorauf n^ir und au^ Berufen m&ffen^ unb Bringen bag £anb 
in Unglitd. 
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@oefl tritt bajn. 
®oefl. ®uten ^ag, 3l^¥«^rrenl 9Bad gie(t'd 9leued? 
Sft'd toal^r, ba^ bte 93t(berfiunner gerabe ^itt^tx i^reit iauf 

5 Siwmermeijier* «&icr foOen fie ni(bH anthfjxtn. 
@oejl. (Sd trat etn @oIbat iet mtr em, SoBa! ju faufeit; 
ben fragt' id} au8, 2)U dtegentin; fo eine watfre Huge Srou 
fie B(et6t, biedmal ifl fie aufler 9affung. (Ed tnu^ fel^r arg 
fein, bafi fie fl(^ fo getobeju l^inter il^re 98a(i^e ^erfle(fu 
lo 2)te Surg ifl fc^arf Befe^t S^an meint fogar, fie irolle aud 
ber Stobt fliid^tem 

3intmerineifler. <&maud foil fie ni^t! 3l^re®egen« 

toart Befci^&^t und, unb iriv troQen % mel^r @i(^er]^eit )}er« 

fd^afen, olS iljire ©tujBarte. Unb wenn fie unS unfre (Re^te 

15 unb ^ell^eiten anfxt(i)t n^lt, fo n^oHen voir fie auf ben 

<iganben tragen. 

Seifenfieber tritt baju. 

©eifenfieber. ® arfHge ^gcinbel ! UeWe ^finbel ! e« 
ttjirb unru^ig unb gel^t fd^ief ouS ! — »&utet (gud^, bafi 3l^t 
20 pitte Bleifit, ba§ man Sud^ ntd^t auti^ f&t Stuftrlegler ^alu 
@oefl. S)a fontmen bie fleBen 98etfen aud ®tiet^en« 
lanb. 

©elfenfieber. 3^ weig, ba flnb 93iete, bie e0 l^elm* 
U^ mit ben Jtofeiniflen l^alten, bie auf bie aBifd^6fe Idftern, 
25 bie ben Jl5nig ni^t fd^euen. 9(6er ein treuer Untertl^an^ 
ein aufriti^tiger Jtotl^olife ! — 

{di gefeitt fld^ nad^ unb na^ aflerlei ^oVt gu i^nen unb ^or^t.) 

^anfen tritt baju. 

93 an fen. ®ott grit^' dud), «gerrnl SCBaS 9leueS? 
30 Qimmtxmti^tx. ®e6t ^\x6^ mit bem m^t aB, bod 
ifl ein ft^^Ie^ter Sttxl 
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Setter. 3jl e« tii^t ber ®^rei6et Beim ©octor ©let3 ? 

3immermeijier* (fo^ot fi^on J?iele ^gcrten" gel^ait 
@rfl ttjor er <S^xnitx, tinb wie il^n tin ^Patron nod^ bem 
anbem fortjagte, ©d^elmfbeid^e jiolber, ^)fufti^t er Jefet fflo^ -f 

taren unb 3(b^ocaten ind «6anbn)er!, itnb ifl ein SBrannt^s 
n?einja))f. 

(C^d Eomrnt mel^r 9k)If gitfommen unb {lei^ tru^))ti)eifr.) 

Sanfen« 3l^r feib au^ ^erfatnmelt, {letft bie <ftd))fe 
^ufammem (£d ift immer rebendtoert]^ 

@oe{t* 3(^ benf aud^. lo 

93 an fen, ffienn ie^t ©ner ober ber Slnbere «§erg l^fitte, 
unb ©ner ober ber 9tnbere ben Jto^)f baju, wir ttnnten bie 
f^anifd^en Jtetten auf einmal f))rengen. 

®oefl. »6errel ®o mftfit il^r nid^t reben. ©fr l^aBen 
bem <S5ni9 gefd^n^oren. 15 

Sanfen. Unb ber JCdntg und. Sl^erft bad! 

Setter. S)ad Idpt ftd^ ]^5ren! ®agt (£ure SReinungl 

(glnige ainbere. »&ord^! J)eri9erfte^t'«. ©erl^at^flffr. 

93anfen. 3d^ l^atte einen alten ^tron, ber Befaf ^^^* 
gamente unb Sriefe )?on uralten @ttftungen; Jtontraften unb 20 v 
©ered^tigfeiten ; er l^ielt auj bie rarften Siid^er. 3n einem — 
ftanb unfere ganje S^erfapng: n^te wxi 9lieberUnber {uerft 
eingelne 8fur{ten regierten, aUed nad^ l^ergeBrac^ten Sted^ten, 
3Jri»iIegien unb Oerool^nl^eiten — wie unfre aSorfal^ren aOe 
(Sl^rfiird^t ffir il^ren Sftrjten gel^aBt, wenn er fie regiert, wie er 35 
fottte; unb wie fie fid^ gleid^ i^orfal^en^ wenn er itBer bie 
@d^nur l^auen wodte. ®ie ©togten waren gleid^ l^interbrein ; — * 

benn iebe ^roJjing, fo flein fie war, l^atte il^re ©taaten^ iljire 
Sanbflcinbe. 

Simmermeifter. 4altet (Euer SRaul! S)ad weifl man 30 
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lange ! (Sin ieber te^tfd^aj^e S&rger i% fo S}tel ct forau^t, 
)7on ber* SJerfaffung untmri^tet. 

Setter* £afit i^n teben; man ttfafjxt imnm ttvoaS 
mtf)x. 
5 ®oe{l. (&t f}at ganj {Re^t 

SP^e^rere* Qtxi^fjlt, etjal^It! @o tvad ^bxt man ni<^t 
aOe ^ge. 

as on fen. ©o feib Sl^r Surgereleutel S^r leit nur fa 
in ben Sag ^tn ; unb n^te 3^r Suet ®mttV t>m (Euern SItern 
10 itBerfommen l^aBt, fo laf t Sl^r auc!^ bad dtegiment tin dud^ 
fd^alten unb walten^ n^te ed !ann unb mag, Sl^r fragt ni^t 
na^ bem «&et!ommen, nac^ ber «&t{lorie, na(ti bem dle^t eined 
Sk^tnUn ; unb iibn bad aSetfdumnip l^akn (Eu^ bie ®))anier 
bad 9le^ itlber bie Ol^ren gegogen* 
15 ®oefl. 9Ber benft ba bran? SBenn (finer nur bad tdg^ 
It(^e a3rob l^at I 

Setter. 3itx^n(i}t ! SBarum trltt an^ Jtelner in Seiten 
auf, unb fagt (Stnem fo etwad? 

as an fen, S(^ fag' ed, «uti& {eftt. S)er «5nig in ©^a» 

30 nien, ber bie .^ro^injen bur^ gut ®Ifid jufammen Befl^t, 

barf bo(i^ ni<^t brin flatten unb voalttn anberd aid bie 

fleinen i^urflen, bie fie el^emald eingeln befafen, SBegreift 

S^r bad? 

Setter. Crflfirt'd und! 
25 aSanfen. (Ed ift fo !Iar aid bie ©onne. S^ii^t Sl^t 
ni^t na^ Qcutxn £anbre(!^ten geri^tet t^erben? SBol^er {&me 
bad? 

(Sin Siirger, SBo^rli^! 

as an fen. ^at ber Sritffeler nic^t ein anber Sle^t aid 
sober ^ntvotxptx, ber Slntwer^jer aid ber ©enter? SQ^Sftx 
!dme benn bad? 

anberer »iirger, »ei ®ott! 



ajonfcn^ 5l6cr; wenn 3l{lrt fo fortlaufen I«gt, witb 
man'd Su^ 4alb anberd loeifem $fui! SBad Jtarl bet 
M^ntf i^iebri^ bet Jtrieger, Jtarl bet Sfftnfte ni<l(|t {onnten, 
bad tl^ut nun ^^iltV)) burd^ ein 3BeiB. 

®oefl* 3a, ja! bie atten ^ur^en ^aben'd aud^ fd^on 5 
pxoUxt 

SSanfett* fSxtili^l — Unfm SSorfal^rcn pa^tm auf. 
9Bi( fie einem ^ttxn gram n;urben, fingen fie il^m etn^a 
fetnen ®ol^n unb Qxitn wt^ f)idUn ii)n M fid^^ unb goben 
il^n nur auf bie iefien SBebingungen l^eraud. Unfeve SSater 10 
ivoren Seutel S)ie xou^tm, n:ad il^nen nCij( voaxl S>te 
louf ten ettt)a0 }u faffen unb fefljufe^n* Sted^te 9^4nner! 
S)afur flnb aBer aud^ unfece $ri^ilegien {0 beutlid^; unfere 
Stfi^elten fo ijerfld^ert^ 

€<ifenfieber. SBad f))red^t Sl^r ioon ^reil^eiten? 15 

S)ad 9}oI!. S^on unfern {^eil^eiten, i)m unfern $ri» 
J^itegien! Srjdl^It no(^ u^ad ii^on unfem $rtoilegienl 

aSanfen* SBir S3ral6antei: Befonberd, oBgleid^ atte iPro* 
K^injen il(;re SJottl^etle l^aBen^ wit {tnb am l^enrltd^flen oer^ 
fel(ien« 3d^ l^aBe '^e9 gelefen* 20 

®oe{l« @agt an! 

Setter. i(\ft l)bxtn\ 

(Sin SBttYger. 3d(| 6itt' (Eud^« 

SSanfen. Crjllid^ jleljit gefd^rie6en: ®er «&ergog Jjon 
Stabant foil und ein gutet unb getuuer «&en fein* 25 

®oejl« ®tttl ©tel^t bad fo? 

Setter, ©etteu? 31t bad njaljir? 

9} an fen. aSie id^ (Sud^ fage. Sr ift und )^)){Iid^tet, 
wie n^ir il^m. S^veitend: Sr fod !eine Wta^t ober eignen 
SQiOen an und Beweifen^ merfen laffen ober gebenfen guao 
geflatten, auf feinerlei 98eife. 

Setter. ®d&5n 1 ©d^dn ! SWd^t Beweifen. 

D 2 
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®oe|l* fHi^t mtthn laffem 

(&in ^taberetr* Unb ntd^t ^ebenfen ju geflatten I S>ad 
i^ bet «&au^t))un!t. Sfliemaitbem gejiatten, auf {einerlei 
ffldfe, 
5 as an fen. a^it audbrttdPtid^n aBorten. 

Setter* ®(]^afft und ba9 S3u^! 

(Sin Sfirger* 3a, wir muffen'9 ffaUtu 

Slnbere. S)ad Suc^, ba9 Su^l 

(Sin 3(nberer« SBir woOen ju bet Slegentin ge^n 
10 mit bent Su^e* 

(Sin Slnberer. 3l^r foOt bad SBott j^^tm, ^ttx 
®oftot. 

©elfenfleber. D, bie 3:rd<)fel 

^nbetre* 0lo(^ ettood aud bent Sud^el 
15 ©elfenflebet* 3^ Wloge il^m bie 3*^ i« i>^« 
<&ald, n?enn er nod^ ein 8Bort fagt* 

S)a« aSotf. 9Bir tvoKen fe^n, wet il^m etwad tl^ut. 
^gt und voa^ ^m ben ^ri^ilegien 1 ^aUn voix no<^ mel^r 
$rit)ileglen? 
20 aSanfen* 9Ran(!^erIei^ unb fel(|r gute, fel^r l(^etlfame. 
S)a ftel^t an(S^: S)er li^anbdl^ert foil ben gei^Uc^en ®tanb 
ni^t betBeffent ober ntel^ren, o^ne Senoitligung bed ^beld 
unb ber ®tanbe i S^erf t bad 1 3lu^ ben ®taat bed Sanbed 
nlc^t berdnberm 
^5 @ot^. 3fl bad fo? 

aSanfen. 3^ mitV9 (£u^ gef^rlefien geigen, bongmei^ 
breil^unbert 3al(iren l^er. 

SBftrger* Unb voix leiben bie neuen SBif^dft? ©er 
3(bel mufi und fd^itlen, toir fangen «&&nbel an ! 
30 ^nbere* Unb tvir laffen und bon ber Snquifttton ind 
Sodd^om iagen? 

9} an fen* ^a^ ifl Cure @<^ulb* 
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S) a i fBolt* 9Bir f)aUn no(^ (Sdmoitt, no^ OranUn ! 
2)le forgen fiit unfcr SBeficd. 

aSanfen^ Sure a3r&ber in Sflanbetn ^aUn ^9 gute 
®er! ongefangen* 

©elfenfieber. Su «6unbl 5 

^nbere ()9tberfe(^n ftd^ unb rufen). Sift S)u and} rin 
©))amer? 
@itt 9[ttbercr, SBaS? Sen ®^renmann? 
(Sin Slnbercr* ®cn ©elal^rten? lo 

(©ie.fttKen btn ©eifenfteber an.) 

Simmermcijicr. Um'S «&lmmeW tt)lllcn, tul^t! (9lnb«t< 
mifdbm fld^ in ben ©treit.) burger, tt)a» foil bad ? 

($uben )9feifen^ xotx^n mtt ^teinen, ^ej^en $unbe an, SBilrger flei^n 
unb gafrn, ^oU l&uft ju, Stnbere gelftn getaffen anf unb ah, Stnbece 15 
trdben atterlei @d^a(fd)>cffen^ fd^reicn unb iubiliten.) 

Slnbere* ffreil^eit unb ^riuilegien I jprii^itegien unb 
ffrei^eit I 

(Sgmcnt tritt auf mit ^egleitung. 

(Sgmont* SHul^ig, 9iu^tg^ Seute I aSadgiebt'd? 8lu]^e!2o 
SBringt fie aud einanberl 

Siwimerniflfier* Onfibiger ^tn, if)x fommt njle eln 
@ngel beg ^immela* ©title ! ©e^tSl^rnl^tS? ©rafSgrnontl 
S)em @rafen Sgmont Ste^ereng I 

C g mo tt t ♦ 5lud^ l^ier ? SBag fangt 3l^r an t SBiirger 25 
gegen Sitrger! ^i^dlt [ogat bie 0tdl^e unfter fdnigltci^en 
ategentin biefen Unflnn nid^t jutud? ©el^t audeinanbet, 
gel^t an dmx ®mtxU. QB ift ein Med Qdaftn, vomn 3i^r 
an SBetftagen felert. SBad war'a? 

(IDer SnmnU fHfft fl^ na<!^ unb tta<!^, nnb Sde fiel^ um ti^n i^erum.) 30 



3^ (Sgment. 

Sintntetiiteiffet. @te [(i^Iogen fU^ itm t^ !Pnt>U 
legten. 

Qgment. S)te1Ie tioi^ imtt^illi^ {ettrftntment tottbeitl 
— Unb Iter feib i^? 3^ f(3^eint mir te^tli^ Seute. 

Sgment« (Eured S^id^d? 

Simmermeiper. Simmenitann unb 3unflmeiper. 

(Egmont* Unb 3^? 

®oep. Stt&mtt. 
lo (ggmont. 3^r? 

Setter, ©^neiber. 

(Egmont« 3^ erinnere mic!^, i^t ^Bt mit an ben 
iitntm ^r nteine Seute gearBeitet. (Suet 0lame i^ 3ettet« 

Setter* @nabe^ bap Sl^r (Suc!^ beffen erinnert 
15 Cgmant. 3^ »ergejfe 0Memonben Uid)t, ben i^ elnmal 
gefel^en unb gef^^ro^en f)abt. — SBad an ^n^ i% Sluice pt 
er^alten, Sente, ba9 tl^ut 1 3^r feib iibet genug angef^rteBen. 
Sleijt ben Jtdnig nid^t mel^ ! dt 1)at gule^t boc!^ bie @ewalt 
in <6dnben. 6tn orbentlid^er S3&rger^ ber fld^ tf^xlitf) unb 
20 fleiflig ndl^rt, f)ai (tBeratt fo ^iel 9ret]()eit, aid er 6rau^t« 

Simmermelfler. 91^ wo^l! 5)a8 ijl eben unfre 
9lt>ti)l Die JlagbleBe, bie ©6ffet, ble Saulenger, mit (Suer 
©naben QSerlauB, ble jtanfem ou0 Sangerweile, unb fd^rren 
aud <i&unger nad^ $rit)lleglen, unb Il^gen ben 9leugletigen unb 
25 Sel(]^tgUuBlgen n^ad ^or, unb urn elne Jtanne Sler Begal^It 
gu frlegen, fangen j!e »&finbel an, bie ijlel taufenb SD^enfi^en 
unglCidllc^ ma^en. 3)ad ifl if)mn eBen red^t. 9Bir l^alten 
unfre <6&ufet unb Jtajlen }u gut bem^al^rt; ba m5d^ten fie 
gem un8 mit ffeuerBrdnben baijon trelBen. 
^o (ggmont. aaen SBelftanb foBt 3^r finben; e8 ffnb 
SKafiregeIn genommen, bem UeBel frfiftlg gu begegnen. ©tel^t 
fefi gegen bie frembcSel^re, unb glaubt nld^t,bur(^ ^frul^r 
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6efejHge man fPritJilegien ! SBIeiBt gtt ^aufe ! Seibet ni^t, 
ba^ fte fl^ auf ben ©ttojen tothn! SSernixnftige fieute 
fonnen t>M tfyxtu 

(3nbeffen fyit ^d^ bet gt6fte J&anfe ijertaufm.) 
Simmetmelflet. I)an!en Cuet (SrctKen j, banf en fur 5 
bie gute SReinung ! ^Ued load an und liegt. (@gment al.) 
@ln gndbign: «6ftt ! S)er td^tt 0«cberldnber 1 @at i> niti^td 
®!»jattif^efi* 

3 e 1 1 e ¥« «6&tten »ir x^n nur jum Siegenten ! Wlan folgt 
i^m geme* 10 

® e ji. SDa8 Wft ber ^5mg wpl&l feln. S)en $Iaft 6<fe|t 
er imnter mit ben ®einigen. 

Setter. <6aft bu bad Aleib gefel^en? S)ad uar na^ 
ber neupen 9lrt, na(f^ ft)anifi^em ®^nltt. 
Simmermeiper. ©in Woner »^rr! 15 

Setter. ®eln «6al3 njdr' eln rcc^^ted Sfreffen fur einen 
®^arfri^ter. 
®oep. 881^ 3)u toK? 3Ba8 fommt Dlr elnl 
Setter. 3)umm genug, ba^ @inem fo n^ad einfdUt. — ®3 
if! mli^jtun fo. SBenn id) elnen fd^5nen langen «&ate fe'^e, 20 
mu^ ld& gleid^ trlber SBltlen benfen: ber Iji gutjfi^jfen. — 
Die i?erflu(^tcn (Srefutionenl man Megt fie niti^t auS bcm 
Sinne. SOBenn bie Surf(?^e f^njimmen, unb i(i) fe'^' elnen 
nadten SSudel, gleid^ fallen fie mir gu Sugenben eln, bie i^ 
^aU mit Olut^en ftrei^en fel^en. SBegegnet mir eln red^ter 25 
SQan% meln' idi), ben fe'^' i(t} f(!^on am $fal^I Braten. 2)e8 
Sfla^tg im Sraume jwldtt mld^^d an alien ©llebern; man 
n?lrb eBen feme ®tunbe frol^. Sebe 8ufl6ar!elt, jeben ®t)afl 
^aV id) Balb ijergeffen; bie pird^terlid^en ©efialten flnb mir 
wie Jjor bie ®tlrne geBrannt. 30 
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(Egmimtd SBol^ttung*. 

®e!ret&€ an eiitrm Xifc^ nttt $a))term; er fttfj/t nttrul^ig auf. 

®eft:etftt. @r fommt ttnmer nid^t! Unb i^ voattt 
fd^on gwel ©tunben, bie geber in ber «6attb^ bit JPaj)lere t)or 

5 mit ; tmb tbtn ^feutt md(!^t' ^ gern fo jeitig fort (Sd 
irettttt mir unter ben ®o^Ien. 3(^ fann bor Ungebulb 
faum WelBen. „®ei auf bie ©tunbe ba/ befal^I er mir nod^, 
e^ er n}eggind; nun femmt er nid^t & ift fo biet ju 
tl^un, i^ werbe bor mttttna^t nid}t fertig. greilid^ flel^t 

10 er (Einent aud^ einmal burc^ bie Singer. S)od^ l^ieli i^'d 
Beffer^ n^enn er firenge n^&re, unb Jie^e (Sinen avi(if n^ieber jur 
Bejiimmten Qnt Wtan Unntt {id^ einrid^tem Siim ber 
Stegentin ifi er nun fd^on jn^ei ®tunben n^eg; loer xoti^, 
votn er untertoegd angefa^t f)at 

1$ (S^mcnt tritt auf. 

(Egmont. Sie flel^t'd aud? 
©efretfir* 3d^ bin bereit, unb brei SBoten warten* 
(Sgmont. 3d^ bin S)ir n?ol^I ju tang geHieben; S)u 
mad^fi ein berbrie^Iid^ ©efld^t 
2o ©efretdr. Curem SBcfel^I ju gel^ord^en, wart^id^ fd^on 
tange. <&ier {Inb bie $a))iere! 

^gmont. S)onna @Ibira n?irb B5fe auf mid^ n?erben, 
mnn {le ^M^ ba^ id^ S)id^ abgel^alten l^abe. 
©efretdr. 3^r fd^erjt 
25 (Sgmont« 9lein, nein. ©d^ftme bid^ nid^t 2)u jeigfl 
einen guten ©efd^madC. @ie ifi l^itBfd^ ; unb eS Ifl mir gang 
red^t^ ba^ 2)u auf bem ®d^Iofe eine Sreunbin l^ajt SBad 
fagen bie ®riefe? 
©efretar. SKand^erlei unb wenig CrfreuIid^eS. 
30 (£ g m n t. S)a ifi gut, baf xioix bie Sreube ju <@aufe l^aben 
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gef ommett ? 

@ef¥etftr« ®enitg, unb tret Soten roattttu 

(Sgtnont« @a9 an! S)ad 9ldt]^igfle! 

©efretdt* @§ ifi ?iac8 nfitfiig. 5 

@9nt0nt« (Sing na(^ bent Unbent, nur gef(]^trin^! 

®eftet&t. ^au^tntann SBreba ((^idt bie Stelation, ipag 
welter in ®ent nnb ber umtiegenben ©egenb t^otgefaOen* !&er 
Sumult f)at ^^ metfiend gelegt — 

<S g nt n t« (£r fd^reid nol^I nix^ ioon ein}elnen Unge>' 10 
gegen^eiten nnb 2:ollfu]^nf|eiten? 

©efretftY. 3a! <£d fomntt no(^ 9Ran(]^ed i^ot* 

(Sgmont. SSevf^one mid^ bamitl 

©efret&r. 91^ fed^d finb eingejogen wotben^ bie Bet 
aSemi^ bag 9RarienBtIb untgetiffht l^oBen. (£r fragt an^ ob 15 
et fie aud^ wle bie Stnbern foK l^fingen laflen? ^, 

(Egmont. 3(^ Bin bed <@dngend ntitbe. SItm fi>a fte 
butd^))eitf<^n, nnb {le mdgen gefim 

@ e ! r e 1 4 1 . (5« jlnb gwei SBeiBer baBei ; fott n bir auti^ 
bnr(]^))eitfd^en? 20 

^gntont. S)ie mag er t^envamen nnb lanfen laffem 

©eftetfit. ®iner i>on ben ftemben fiel^rern ifl ^eimlid^ 
bur^ Somineg gegangen unb entbedt n?orben. Qx \(i)voM, er 
fei im SBegrif nad^ Sranfreiti^ ju gel^en. 9la(i) bent fBtft^l 
fotl er entl^au)»tet werben. 25 

^gmont. ®ie fotlen il^n in ber ©title an bie ®renge 
Bringen, nnb il^m ioerflc^em, baf er bad gn^eitemal nid^t fo 
negfpmntt. 

©efretdr. (Sin SBrief »on @urem ^innel^mer. (Sr 
fti^reiBt, eS tomme wenig ®«Ib ein, er f5nne au{ bie SBoci^e 30 
bie mlangte ©umme f(^n)erR(^ \d}iitn} ber Sumult l^aBe 
in ^Ued bie gr5$te Aonfuflon geBrad^t. 
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(Sgmont. S)ad @elb mnf 1)ttUil Qtc mag fel^eit, toit 
tx ed jufammenBrtnot 

® e ! r e t d t. dx \a%t, er irerbe feiit 9^gli(^^ed tl^un, unb 
toolle enbCid^ ben 9la)^monb, bet (&\i(ff fo lange f^ulbig ifl, 
5 ioerflagen unb in fBtxffaft nel^men laffem 

Sefretftr. S)ad le^temal fe^ti n {l(^ fet6fl i^ietie^n 

(Sgmont. So geBe man il^m no^ ^^terje^n f^age, unb 
10 bann mag er gegen i^u )9erfa^ren* 

® e ! t e t a r. 3l^r t^ut xtio% S8 ifi niti^t Unt^ermdgen, 
e8 ifi b5fer SBlKe. Ct niati^t gewig ©rnfi, wenn er fle^t, 
3^r ft)af t ttld^t. — Semer fagt ber (Sinne^mer, er njoOe ben 
alten ®oIbaten, ben 9Btttn}en unb einigen ^nbem, benen 
15 ^x ©nabengel^alte gett, bie ®ti>VLf)x einen ^aI6en Wtonat 
guru(f]^alten ; man !5nne inbe)7en {Rat^ fc^afen ; fie m5(]^ten 
ji(^ einrid^ten* 

S g m n t« 3Bad ift ba einguricl^ten ? S)te Seute kaud^en 
bad ®elb ndt^iger ate i^. S)ad foil er MeiBen laffen! 
20 ©efretdr. SBol^er U\ci)lt 3^r benn, bag er bad ®elb 
nel^men fofl? 

(Sgmont. £)arauf mag er benfen; ed ifl i^m im 
tjorlgen SBriefe fd^on gefagt. 
©efretdr. ^edwegen t^ut er bie SSorfci^Idge* 
25 (Sgmont. S)ie taugen nt^t« <£r foU auf voai anberd 
{innen« C^r foQ Q3orf(]^Idge tfiun, bie antu^mlidif flnb, unb 
)9or Siaem foil er bad ®elb fd^afen. 

© e f r e t d r . 3c^ ^abt ben SSrief bed ©rafen Dlitta wieber 

^ier^er gelegt. f8txid% bag i(if tu^ baran erinnerel S)er 

30 alte ^txx berbient bor aOen ^nbern eine audfu^rlt<i^e ^ntwort. 

3^r mUttt i^m felbfi f^rei(en. ®emig, er lieBt duClf toie 

ein fBatn* 
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Qgmont. 3d^ tomme n{(^t bojit. Unb untet ))ielem 
QSer:^a@ten Ifi mti: bad ®^reiBen bad SSerl^afitefle. S)u ma^fi 
meine <&mtb {a fo gut na6^ ; fc^relB in meinem 9lamett ^(i) 
enoarte Oraniem 3^ fomme nt^t bagu; ttnb ivftnfd^te 
\tlb% ba§ i^tn auf feine SBebmfli^feitm wad te(]^t SB«rul^t« 5 
genbed gefc^ieSen n^iirbe. 

©efrctdr. ©agt mlr ungcfdl^r Gure 2^efmtng! 3(3^ 
wlK bfe 9lntnjort fi^on auffe^en unb jle @ud^ ijorlcgen. 
©efd^rieBen fotl fie von\m, baf fie bor ®er{(^t f&r Sure 
<&anb gelten fann. lo 

(E g m n t. ®itb mit ben Srief* (Slac^bem er ^litelngefei^en.) 
®uter, el^rli^et 9llterl SBarp 3)u in beiner 3ugenb aud^ 
wo^l fo Beba^tlg ? CrfHegjl 3)u nie eincn ffiBaU ? ffiliebfl 
©u in ber ©d^Iad^t, wo ed bie ^lugl^eit antfitl^, ^inten ? — 
©er treue ®orgll(J^eI Sr tritt mein 8e6en unb meln ®liid, 15 
unb ffil^It ni(3^t, bafi ber f^on tobt ifi, ber um feiner ®i(3^er^eit 
widen leit. — ®(3^reib' if)m, er ni5ge unBeforgt fein ; i(^ 
^anble wle i^ fotl, id^ werbe mid^ fd^on wal^ren ; fein Stnfel^n 
bei «&ofe fotl er }u meinen ©unfien braud^en, unb meined 
botlfommnen S)anfed gewt^ fein. 20 

©efretdr* fflidji^ welter? O, er erwartet mel^r. 

egmont. SBad fotl id^ ntel^r fagen? SBitlfi S)u mel^r 
SBorte madden, fo ftt^n Bei S)ir* @d brel^t fld^ immer um 
ben dintn $un!t: 3(^ foU leben, wie i(^ nid^t leBen mag. 
S)a$ id^ frdl^Iid^ bin, bie @a^tn leid^t nel^me, rafd^ lebe, bad 25 
ifi mein ©Ifttf; unb id& bertaufd^' ed nid^t gegen bie ©Id^er* 
^eit eined 3!obtengew5Ibed, 3d^ ^aU nun gu ber f}3anifc]^en 
Sebendart nid^t einen Slutdtro^fen in meinen Slbern; nid^t 
gufi, meine ©d^ritte nad^ ber neuen, bebficJ^tigen «&of*Sabeni| 
gu mufiem, 8eb' id& nur, um aufd fieien gu benfen ? @oU 30 
i^ ben gegenwdrtigen Slngenblid nid^t genie^en, bamit id^ 
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bed folgenbett getoi^ fei, unb bufm toiebet mlt @orgett itnb 
©riOen t^erjel^en? 

©eftetdr. ^^ Hit' Sud^, ^err, fcib n\^t fo l^cfy 

nnb tau^ gegen ben guten Ttann. if)x fetb ja fonfi gegeit 

5 WU freunblid^. @agt mir ein gefdIUg SBort^ bad ben ebein 

Steunb Berul^ige! ©el^t, wie forgfditig ir ifl, wie leif er 

^udi) Beriil^rt. 

ffigmottt. Unb bod^ Beriil^rt er tmmer biefe ©aite. dx 
nati^ ioon ^Iterd l^er, »te i^erl^aft ntit biefe Qrmal^nungen 

lo flnb ; |le madden nur irre, jle ^elfen ni(3^tS» Unb njenn i6f 
tin 9la(i)tvom\)Ux tvdre^ unb auf bent gefdl^rliti^en @l))fel eined 
^aufeS ft3aiierte — Iji eS freunbfd^aftUd^, miti^ Belm Stamen gu 
tufen unb mic^ gu nrarnen^ gu weden unb gu t5btett? ia^i 
Seben feineS $fabeS gel&n, er mag fi^ wal^ren. 

15 ©efretdr. @d giemt @it^ ni^t gu forgen; aBer irer 
(Sud) fennt unb lieBt — 

' •' " (£ g m n t (in ben Srief fei^enb)* Da Brlngt er wleber bie 
alten 3)^drd^en auf^ wad voix an einem SlBenb in leid^tcm 
UeBermut^ ber ©efelligfeit unb bed SBeind getrleSen unb ge*r 

20 \)pxoCi)tn, unb wad man barauS fur Solgen unb SSeweife burd^§ 
gauge Jtonigreid^ gegogen unb gefd^le))))t l^aBe. — S'lun gut ! 
SBir l^aien S^tUtntap^m, 0larrenfutten auf unfrer Diener 
9termel jlitfen lajfen, unb l^aBen biefe toKe Qitx"^ na^l^er in 
ein SBiinbel ^feile berwanbelt — ein nocJ^ gefd^rli^er ©i^mBol 

as fwt 9ttte, bie beuten njotlen, wo nid^tS gu beuten iji. SBir 
l^aBen bie unb iene ^^orl^eit in einem lufligen %ugenBU(f 
enttjfangen unb geBoren; jinb fd^ulb, baf erne gauge eble 
©^aar mit SBettelfdcfen unb mit einem felBflgewdl^lten Un* 
namen bem Jtonige feine $jlid^t mit f))ottenber 5)emut]^ in« 

3o®ebdd^tni§ rief; jlnb fd^ulb — wad ijl'd nun njeiter? 3fi 
ein 5a|inad^tlf))tel glei^ «&o^i>erratl^ ? ©inb und bie fur^en 
bimten 8um))en ju mi^gonnen, bie ein jugenblid^er aiRutl^, eine 
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angefrifi^te $l^anta{le urn itnferd Se6end arme St5^e l^dngen 
mag? SBenn 3^r bad SeBen gar ju ernftl^aft nel^mt, voa^ tfl 
benn bran? 9Benn ttnd ber S^orgen nic^t ju neuen J^reuben 
votdt, am 9t6enb un8 felne 8uji gu l^offcn fiBrig BleiBt, Ifl'd 
ivo^I bed ^n« unb ^udjtel^end toertl^ ? ®d^etnt mtr bie 5 
®ottne l^eut, um bad gu itBtrlegen, wad geflern n^ar^ unb um }u 
ratl^en, gu bertinben, wad nid)t ju ertat^ett, nl^f gu ttwBlnben 
ifl — bad ©d^idfal fined f ommenben %DL^t^ ? ®(^n!e mix 
biefe Setrac^tungen I ^tr n^oUen fie @d^ulern unb <@5jlingen 
,n^v*-^ uBerlaffen, JDle m5gen jlnnen unb audflnnen, wanbeln unb lo ^f^^ 
'^^ Wleid^en, gelangen wo^in jle Wnnen, < rfd^Ieiti^n wad fie "^ '^'^^ 
!dnnen« — Jtannfl bu bon aQem S)iefem etwad Brau^en, ba$ 
beine (£))i{iel {ein Su(^ wirb^ fo ifl mir'd red^t« S)em guten 
Sfiten fd^eint Sttted biel gu wid&tig, ©d brudt ein Sreunb, 
ber tang unfre «6anb ge^alten, jle fldrfer no^ einmal, wenn 15 
er fie lajfen^jjia. 

©efretdr. ajergeil^t mirl dd wirb.bem Sufganger 
fd^winblig, ber einen SD^ann mit raffelnber (Sile balder fal^ren 
fle^t 

<Sgmt>nt. Jtinb! ^inb! 9lid^t weiterl SBie bon unfld^U ao , 
Baren ©eijiern ge^jeitfd^t, gel^en bie ©onnen))ferbe ber 3^it ! 

mit unferd ®(!^i(ffatd lei^tem SBagen bur^, unb und Bleibt 
nid^td aid, mutl^ig gefagt, bie S^flel fefljul^alten, unb 6alb 
recJ^td Balb linfd, bom ©teine l^ier, bom ©turge ba, bie Olfiber 
wegjulenfen. SBol^in ed gel^t, wer weif ed ? Crlnnert er 25 
fl(i^ bod^ faum, njo^er er fam! 
©efretdr* *&err! «6err! 

Sgmont. 3(^ flel^e l^o^, unb fann unb mu$ no(^ ]^51^er 
fleigen ; i(^ fu^Ie in mir «&offhung, S^ut^ unb JTraft* 9lo(^ 
^ab' \ki meined ffiad^dtl^umd ®H)fel nid^t erreld^t ; unb ji«l^' 30 
i(]^ broien einft, fo wW id^ fefl, nid^t ang{lli(]^ fle^n. ©oil (^ 
fatten, fo ma% ein S)onnerfi^Iag, wx ©turmwinb, {a ein feI6{l 
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^ifflttx Si^ritt mt(^ atodrtd in Me Slufe pdrgen ; Kt Keg' 
td^ mit ^itl XaufenbeiL 3^ l^aie nie t>nji6fm&% mtt meineit 
guteti Jtrieg^feOett urn Hetnen ©etvinnfl Kid Bluti^e £ood §u 
loerfen; unb feOt' i^ fnictern, ioettti'8 um ben ganjen freien 

5 SBert^ bed ee6end ge^t ? 

©efretat. O ^txt\ Sl^t wi^t nid^t, »ad f&r SBorte 
3^ f))re(^t ! ®ott erl^' (Eu^ ! 

(ggntont. fflimm S)etne ^o^iere jitfammen! Oronien 
fontmt. ffertige and, wad ant n5t^igflen i^, ba$ bie SBoten 

10 fortfontnten^ iff* bie ^ore defd^loffen loetben* S)a8 3(nbere 
^at Qtit S)en Srief an ben ©tafen taf 6i8 morgen ! 93er« 
fdume ni^t (Sfoiren gn iefu(^en, unb gtitfe {le bon mit! — 
<&or^e, vie {1(3^ bie {Regenttn 6eflnbetl @te fod nic^t v>o1)l 
fein, oi {le'd gleif]^ berBitgt 

15 (&fcet&t a(.) 

D ran ten fontrnt 

@gntont. ISiUfommen, Oranien! 3l^r fti^eint nttr 
ni(]^t gan} frei. 

O rani en. Sad fagt 3l^r ju unfrer Unterl^altung ntit 
20 bet Stegentin ? 

(Sgntont. 3d^ fanb in il^rer 2(rt nnd auf^ttnel^nten nt^td 
9[uf erorbentli^ed. 3(^ l^aBe fie ft^on dfter fo gefel^^en. @ie 
f(]^ien nttr ni^t ganj voei)t 

O rani en. SJ^etltet 3^r ni^t; baf fie gur&dl^altenber 
25 xoav^ &fl tt)oate fie unfer Setragen Bei bent neuen 3luf« 
rul^r bed $5(eld gelaffen (ittigen ; nad^)^ metf te fie an, toa^ 
fld^ bo(!^ au<^ fitr ein falfd^ed 2i(^t barotif n)erfen taffe, wi^ 
bann ntit bent ®ef))rad^e ju ii^rem alten gen?o^nIi(!^en S)id» 
!urd; ba$ man il^re lieBeboKe gute %[t, i^re ^eunbf(^aft }n 
3ound inieberldnbent nie gettug erfannt, gu leid^t Bel^anbelt 
l^abe, baf ni(^td einen ern^unfd^ten Siudgang nel^men vooik, 
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ba$ fie am QnU^vodfyl mftbe UTerben, bet Stbnx^ flti^ ju onbern 
SRa^regeln entfd^Iie^en mi^ffe. <6a6t 3l^¥ bad gel^&rt? 

(Sgmont. 9U^t SHleS; i(^ ba^te ttnterbeften an toaB 
^[nberd. ®ie ifl tin 9Bei6, guter Oranien^ unb bie mdd^ten 
immcT gem, baf {{^ fitted unter i^x fanfted 3od^ getaffen 5 
fd^miegte; ba^ ieber <@ercttle8 bie Sdtoenl^aut aUegte unb il^ren 
Jhtnfetl^f ^ttmt1)tU} baf, n^eil {le ^ieblii!^ geflnnt {Inb, bie 
®^ntng, bie ein 93oU ergteift, bet ©turnt; ben mad^tige 
9le(en(ui^let gegen einanber erregen, jl(^ burd^ Sin freunblid^ 
SEBoYt beilegen lie^e, unb bie n?ibrigjlen (Slemente {Id^ gn i^ren lo 
Su^en in fanfter (gintta(S^t i)eteinigten. Doe ip il^r ffaK; 
unb ba {ie ed bal^in ni^t (ringen fann, fo ^at {le fetnen 
SBeg aid launifc!^ ju n^erben, {i^ uier Unbanf barfeit^ Univeid* 
Ijieit ju teflagen, mit fi^redli^en 9tuSjld^ten in bie Qntunft 
ju broken, unb gu brol^en, baf jle — fortgel^en will* 15 

Dtanien, ®lau6t 3^r baSmat ni^t, ba^ jle il^re ^^-^ 

Drol^ung erfullt? jl>"'''' ^ 

Sgtnont. 9limmermel^r ! 9Bie oft ^aU xCi) fie f^on 
teifefertig gefcl^n I SBo will jle benn l^in ? J&ier ©tattl^alterin, 
Adntgin ; glauBjl S)U; ba^ jle ed unterl^alten wirb^ am «6ofe 20 
il^red SBruberd uniebeutenbe S!age aBjul^aft^eln, ober nad) 
Stalien ju gel^en unb fld^ in alten $$amiliens9er](|dltni{fen 
^lerumguf^le^^jen ? 

Dranlen. Ttan l^dlt fie biefer gnlfd^lie^ung nld^t 
fdl^ig, weil 3^r fie \)af>i gaubern, weil 3^r fie ^a6t gutucf* 25 
treten fel^n; benno(^ liegt'S njo^l in il^t; neue Umjldnbe 
tteiten fie gu bem lang i?erg5geirten (Sntfd^luf • SBenn fie 
ginge, unb ber Jtonig fd^idte einen 2tnbem? 

@gmont* fflntt, ber witrbe fommeU; unb witrbe eBen 
au^ gu tl^un flnben. Wlit grofen $Ianen, ^Proicften unb 30 
©ebdnfen njutbe er fommen, wle er SlttcS gured^triicfen, 
unterwetfen unb gufammenl^alten vooUt, unb wurbe §eut 
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mit biefer Aletnigfeit, morgen mit tintt anbem gu t^un 
f^aUrtf itBenttorgen iene «6ittbenti^ finben, etnen S^onat mit 
(Sntn^itrfeit; einen anbem mit SSerbru^ uBer fel^Igef(^Iagne 
Unteme^men, ein ]^aI6 Sal^r in ®otgen itier eine einjige 

5 $tot)m} juBrtngen. Sliid^ i^m )vtrb bie 3^it ioetgel^en, btr 
Stopf fc^minbeln, unb bie S)tnge )vie iut)or i^ren @ang fialten, 
baf er, jiatt loeite Sl^eere na^ etner ^oorgejogenen Sinte ju 
bur(!^fegeln, ®ott banfen mag, loenn er fetn ®^if in biefem 
®tutme bom Sfelfen f)dlU 

lo Otanien. 9Benn man nun a6er bem Jtdnig }u einem 
ajerfuti^ tietl^e? 
(Sgmont. S)er wftre? 

O t an ien. 3u fel^n, n^ad ber 8lum))f ol^ne ^anpt 
anfinge* 

IS ^gmont. SBie? 

Dranien. ©grnont, id^ trage biele Sa^te l^er aUe unfre 
ajerl^dltnifle am «6ergcn, iti^ jie^e immer voit iibtt einem 
@(!^a(!^f))iele unb l^alte feinen S^g M ©egnerd fur unBe« 
beutenb; unb wle miifige STOenfd^en mit ber grdf ten ©orgfalt 

ao {l(^ urn bie ©el^eimniffe ber 0latur Befitmmem; fo l^alt' i^ 
ed fur $jli(3^t, fiir ©eruf eine§ ffiir|len, bie ©ejlnnungen, 
bie {Ratl^fd^Mge atler ^arteien gu fennen. 3* ^aBe Urfati^, 
einen ^udBrud^ gu Befiirc^ten. S)er <Ronig ^at lange na(if 
gewijfen ©runbpi^en gel^anbclt ; er flel^t, bag er bamit. nid^t 

25 aulf ommt ; waS ifl njal^rfd^einlid^er, aU ba^ er eS auf einem 
anbem SBege berfud^t? 

(Sgmont. 3^ glauB'd ni^t 9Benn man alt n^irb unb 
l^at fo blet berfud^t, unb eg wiK in ber SBelt nie gur Orbnung 
fommen, muf man ed enbU(^ xoe^l genug l^aBen. 

30 Dranien* Sind l^at er no(]^ nid^t berfu(^t. 

(Egmont. iKun? 



Oranitn. S)ad Soil {u fd^onen unb bU 9iitflen )u 
»erberBen. 

(£ g m It t. 93U Siete ||aBm bad fd^oit lange gefurc^tet I 
(Ed tfl Idm &^t. 

O r a n i e n. ®onfl tuar^d ®orge ; nac^ unb na(]^ i^ mix* 9 5 
Strmutl^und^ }ute|t ®eiolf^nt getoorben. 

<S g m It t. Unb fiat bet Jtdnig tteuere S)ienet ate nn9 ? 

Oranien* SBir bienen il^m auf unfte 3[rt; unb unter 
etnanber fdnnen wit gefiel^n, baf voir bed JUntgd (Re^te unb 
bie unftigen wol^I ai)un?&gen t9tffen« lo 

(£ g m n t , Set tl^ut'd ni^t ? 9Bit finb «)m URtett^an 
unb gew&rtig in bem, n^ad ifim jufommt 

Otanien. ffieun et {i<^ nun al6et mefit }uf(^tieBe, 
unb S!teuIo{lg!eit nennte, »ad n?it l^i^en, auf unfte 9ttd)tt 
l^alten ? 15 

Sgmont. SBit n?etben und bettl^bigen fdnnen. (St 
tufe bie diittet bed iSliefed jufammen 1 9Bit gotten und ti^ten 
laflen* 

Otanien. Unb xoa9 wdte etn Uttl^eit tot bet Untet* 
fu(]^ung, eine ®ttafe bot bem Uttl^lt? 20 

(Egmont. (Kne Ungete^tigfeit, bet ^^ $^ili^)) nie 
fc^ulbig nia^en witb; unb eine Xlfcx^t, bie i^ iS)m unb 
feinen Stdtl^en nid^t guttaue. 

Otanien. Unb wenn {k nun ungetec^^t unb t^^ti<!^t 
Yvdten? jc 

(Sgmont. iKein; Otanien, ed ifi ttt(]^t mdglid^. 8Bet 
foQte wagen, «6anb an und }u legen? — Und gefangen ju 
nei^nten, w&t' ein betlotned unb ftuil^tlofed Untetnel^men. 
9lein, {ie wagen ni^t, bad $aniet bet S)9tannei fo l^o^ auf« 
jufletfen. S)et SBinbl^uc^, bet biefe 9la(^tid^t tiBetd ii^anb^o 
Btd(]^te, toi^tbe ein ungel^uted Sreuet )ufammenttei6en. Unb 
wo^inaud tooQten fie? {Rl<l(^ten unb betbammen fann nid^t 
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bet Jtdnig aOein ; «nb wollten fte meu(!^elm5tbenf(]^ an unfer 
SeBen? — ®ie fdnnett nid^t vooUtn. din fd^re^iti^er SBunb 
iDurbe in etnem %tgenBItd bad 9^el! toereinigen. ^af unb 
etDtge 5£rennung )?Qm ®))anifc^en iKamen n^utbe {i(^ ^ewaltfam 
5 trHdrem 

Ota n i e n. S)ie Shmme n^fttl^ete bonn itBer unferm ®raBe, 
unb bad Slut tinfrer Sfeinbe floffe jum Imtn &fdjnopfn, 
£af tind benfen, (Sgmont! 

(Sgrnont. aSie fottten fie aBet? 
lo O tan ten. Wia ifi untmoegd. 

(Sgmont. 3^ glauB'd ni^t. 

Oranien. 3^ mi^ ed. 

(Sgmont. S)te Stegentin woQtf nid^ld nitffen. 

D tan ten. Urn bejio mel^t Bin i^ uBet^ugt S)ie 
15 Oiegenttn ti?itb tl^nt $(a^ ma^en. @etnen S^otbflnn fenn^ 
i^, unb tin ^ttt Btingt et mit. 

(S 9 nt n t. ^ufd 9leue bie ^to^injen gu BeldfUgen ? IDaS 
SSolf ttjitb ^b^\t fd^wletig njetben. 

O tan ten. i0^an n?itb jld^ bet <&au))tet ^fl(]^etn. 
20 Sgmont. Sltinl ffltinf 

O tan ten. iaf und gel^n, 3ebet in feine $tot)ing. 
S)f)tt woOen wit nn^ i^etfldtfen; mit effhet ©ewalt fdngt 
et nid^t an. 

^gmont. Sl^uffen vutt i^n' nid^t Begti^fen, wenn et 
25 fontmt? 

Ot an ten* SSit j^genu 

@gmo nt. Unb n)enn et und tm 9lanien bed Jt&nigd 
Bet feinet 3lnlunfl fotbett? 

O tan ten* <Su^tn voix 3(udflud^te; 
30 @gmont. Unb n^enn et btingt? 

Otanien. @ntf(!^ulbigen wit und. 

(Sgmont. Unb wenn et btauf Befie^t? 
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Dranien. itommen n^ir urn fo wemger. 

(Sgmont. Unb bet Jtrieg ijl erH&rt, unb u>ir flnb bie 
SltbtUtn. Oranien, laf S)id^ ni^t but^ Jtlugl^it t^erfCtl^ren ! 
3(^ ioei$; baf Sur^t S)t(^ nid^t n>et^en ma(i)U Sebenfe ben 
®^titt* 5 

O r a n t e n • 3^ f)aV x\)n (eba(]^t. 

(Sgmont Sebenfe, UTenn S)u S)t(^ irrfi, moxan S)u 
f(!^ulb (ifl — an bem i^erberBli^flen JTriege, ber j;e ein £anb 
t^envitftet f)at S)ein Setgent ifl bad (Signal^ bad bie $ro:» 
^injen mit einem !RaIe }u ben SBafen tuft, bad jebe ®tau^ 10 
famfett te^tfettlgt, njogu S^anlen loon iel^et nut Qtxn ben 
aSonvanb gel^afd^t 1)aU 9Bad wit tange miil^felig gefUKt l^aBen, 
n?irji S)u mit ©nem SBinfe jut f^tedli(!^pen SJetwittung 
aufl^efeen. Senf an bie ©tfibte, bie (Sbeln, bad S3olf, an bie 
«&anblung, ben 9elb6au^ bie @en)erBe! Unb ben!e bie Sittvou^ 15 
pung, ben STOorb ! — Olul^ig jlel^t bej: ©olbot vos>f)l im Sfelbe 
feinen Jtametaben neBen {l^ l^infallen ; aBet ben fflufl l^etuntet 
wetben ©it bie 2ei^en bet ®iitget, bet Jlinbet, bet Sungftauen 
entgegenf(S^n?tmmen, baf S)u mit @ntfe^ baflel^fl unb ni(^t 
me^t wei^t, n)effen ®a(^e S)u t^ettl^eibigfl, ba bie ju @tunbe 30 
gel^en; fut beten ffteil^eit S)u bie ^Sk^tn etgteifji. Unb n?ie 
n)itb 3)it'd fein, n?enn S)u S)it {till fagen nm^t : ^t meine 
©id^tl^eit etgtiff \6f jle ! 

Otanien. SBit flnb nid^t einjelne Sl^enf^en, Sgmont 
3iemt ed ^(i^, und fut S!aufenbe l^injugeben, fb jiemt ed fid^ 25 
and), und fCit 2!aufenbe ju fd^onen* 

(S g m n t SBet fld^ fci^ont, muf fid^. felBfl betbad^tig 
wetben, 

D t a n i e n * 9Bet jld^ fennty fann fidget bot* unb xiid* 
n>&ttd gef|en« 30 

<£ g m n t, S)ad Ueiel^ bad S)u fittd^te{l> n?itb gen?i$ butd^ 
S)eine Sl^at. 

X a 
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O r a n i e n« <Ed ifi Hug unb tkffn, bent uit^ttmeibnd^eii 
Ue6e{ entgegenjuge^n. 

Sgmont« SBei fb grower ®efa^t fomiat bte feid^tefh 
«&o{fhttng in 3[nf(^Iag. 
5 Ota n ten. SBtr ||aBen nid^t fur ben leifefien Su^tritt 
$k^ mel^r; bet ^bgrunb liegt 1)axt \>ox und. 

(ggmont. 3fl bed Jtdmgd ®un{i ein fo fd^maler 
@ntnb? 
O rani en. @o fc^mai nid^t, aier f(j^Iit^frtg. 
lo (S g m n t« Set ®ott; man tf)nt \S)m Unrest 3^ ntag 
ntd^t leiben, ba^ man unwitrbtg t>on i^m ben!t (Sr ift 
StaxU ®tH)n unb feiner 9Uebrtg!ett fd^ig. 
'{ Or an ten, ®ie «5nige tl^un nid^td Mebrigetf. 

@gmont. Ttcai fottte tl^n fennen lernen. 
15 Oranien. @6en btefe Aenntmfl rat^ unS, eine gefcti^r* 
lid^ $robe ntd^t abjunDorten. 

@gmont. Jteine $robe ifl gefdf|rli(^, {u ber man 
^ut^ ^at 
Oranien, ©u wirfl aufgefaa^t, (Jgniont 
30 C^gmont. 3(3^ mufi mit melnen 9tugen fel^en. 

Oranien. O fa^'fl S)u biedmal nur mit ben meinigen ! 
greunb, weil JDu fie offen f)a% glouBp 3)u, 2)u jlel^fl. 3<i^ 
ge^e I SBarte ®u ^lBa'8 3ln!unft aB, unb ®ott fel Bei ©it ! 
SieOei^t rettet S)i^ mein SBeigern. QSielleid^t^ ba^ ber S)rati^e 
25 ni^td ju fangen gtauBt, wenn er und m(^t SBeibe attf einmal 
tjerfd^Iingt aSietleid^t g5gert er, um feinen 2tttf(]^lag flci^eret 
audjuflil^en ; unb ^itM(!i)t {lel^fl S)tt inbe^ bie &a^t in iSfttt 
wa^xm ©eftalt. 2t6er bann fd^neK, fd^ned ! {Rette, rette S)i(^ I 
— itV to6f)ll—ia^ ©einer Slufhterffamfeit nl*t3 entge^en 
30 — njie ijlel Wtann^^aft er mitbringt, njie er bie @tabt U^ti^t, 
wad f&r ^a(i^t bie 9tegentin Be^dlt, n;ie 3)etne Sreunbe gefaft 
jinb. ®ieB mir 0lac]&ric^t (fgntont — 
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Sgmont. 8Bad voiUft S)u? 

O t a n i e n (il^n bei bet ^nb faffimb). ia^ S)id^ CiBetteben ! 
®e^ tnit r 

€ 9 m n t . SOBU ? a:^r finen, Dtanitn ? 

Dranien* Cinen SJerlomen gu (euoeinen^ ift- au^ 5 
mdnnlii!^. 

(S 9 m n t « S)u wAl^nfi mi(^ )7erIoren ? • 

Oraniem S)u H^'d. SB^benfe! Sir iUiit nut eine 
furje gfrlp. M' Wf^!! («B.) 

®gmont (affein). S)a§ anbretr SH^enfd^en ®ebanfen foI« lo 
^en (Hnfliwf auf iing l^aBnt ? SD^it njar' eg nie eingef ommen ; 
unb biefer Tlann trfigt feine ©orgli^feit in miti^ l^erfliet, — 
ffiefl! — JDad iji tin firrmber Sxepftn In meinem Slute. 
®ttte Slatux, tt)irf il^n ivteber l^raud ! Unb \>en meiner ®tirne 
bie finnenben 0tun}eln wegjuBaben^ giebt ed la tool^I nod^ tin 15 
freunblkb ^itUl 



ARGUMENT. 

ACT III. 

The third act begins with a short soliloquy by Margaret 
of Parma, who complains that her brother, King Philip II, 
does not fully appreciate the well-meant services which^she 
has rendered to the State. When Machiavell appears in 
the background, the Regent bids him approach, and com- 
municates to him the contents of the letter which her royal 
brother has addressed to her on the affairs of the State. 
That letter is couched in polite terms, breathing his fullest 
satisfaction at the measures taken to pacify the malcontents 
of the Netherlands — but the drift of it is, that without an 
army, the Regent will always cut a poor figure in the country, 
and, for this reason, he sends the Duke of Alva with a power' 
ful force. Machiavell intimates that the Regent will have 
an experienced warrior in her service, but she foresees that 
Alva is sent to replace her. She sketches in vivid colours the 
Members of the State Council, who have advised the king to 
take this extreme step, and she describes the manner in which 
Alva will probably carry out his mission, and thus frustrate 
her most cherished endeavours to effect a reconciliation. 
Machiavell avows that he is unable to contradict her fore- 
bodings, and the Regent resolves to lay down the sceptre of 
her own free will rather than be dislodged by the Duke. 

The next scene passes in Clarchen's dwelling. Her 
mother reproves her again for her romantic attachment to 
Egmont, but she ominously declares that her life is indis- 
solubly bound up with his. Egmont appears, dressed in a 
trooper's cloak, his hat drawn over his face. The mother 
retires to prepare the evening repast for the noble guest, 
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and Egmont throws off his cloak and appears in a splendid 
dress. He had promised to show himself one day to Clarchen 
* dressed as a Spaniard,' and has now done so to gratify her 
childish wish. 

Clarchen admires the <dazzling dress, and above all the 
Order of the Golden Fleece which, Egmont tells her, confers 
upon him the noblest privileges. He 'need recognise on earth 
no judge over his actions except the Grand Master of his 
order, with the assembled Chapter of knights.' 

Their conversation then turns upon the Regent and 
William of Orange, whose characters Egmont delineates 
with a few happy traits, and finally he gives a description 
of himself— of the double part he is playing in the world — 
as a public character and a private individual. 



^xitttx siufaus. 







iPalafi toer (Reaentiiu 
S^atQatetf Dots $$itmci: 



.^. 



V ^ . '^ 3<^ ^Atte mit'9 I9tnttut]^tt fodeit. <&a \ SBenn man in 

5 Wluf)t unb ^tBeit )}tr fl^ l^inleit, Unit man immet, man 
tl^ue ba0 SK^Bli^fle^ unb b<r bon ivettem gufiel^t unb Be«^ 
flel^It, glouBt^ et berkngr nur bag aWdflli^e* — D ble Jtdnige ! 
— 3^ l^dtte ni^t geglautt, baf ed mi^ fo berbriefien 
Unnit. C8 iji fo fid^5n, ju l^errfd^en ! — Unb aBjubanfen ? 
10 — 3^ toeif ttt^t^ tt'te mein SJater ed fonnte; aBer i(fy 
voiti ed au^» 

9)^a(^ia)>ri( trfc^ntit im (S^ntnbe. 

at eg en tin. Sretet n&l^et, a^a^iabeU! 3(^ bente l^ier 
ul6et ben Stief meine6 Stuberd. 

IS 2^a^iabeIU 3^ boif wiffen, voai tx entl^dlt? 

fllegrntin. ®o biel gdrtli^e 3lufinerffamfeit fur mi(^ 
aU ®orgfalt fur feine ®taaten. dt riL^imt bie Stanbl^aftig* 
feit^ ben 9Iei$ unb ble Xxtm, wamit i^ (i^r f^t bie 
Ste^te feinet SO^aiefldt in bkfen Sanben gewa^t f)abt, dx 

aoBebauert mi^, bafi mit ba6 unBanbige aSoH fo biel gu 
fd^afen ma^e. dx iji bon bet 3!iefe meiner Cinfl^ten fo 
boOfommen itBetjeugt, mit ber JHug^eit meine6 Setragend 
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fo anferorbentli^ faftitUn, bafi i^ fafi fodcn mu^, bet 
Srtef ifi f&r einrn Jtonig. )u f^dn gef<l^u(eit, fhx eineit 
Sntber getvifl. 

a^a^ia^elK f d ift ni^t bad erjientat, baS er (Sui^ 
fetne gmiS^te Suftiebenfieit U^ti^t s 

(Regentin. ^6er bad er^cmal, baf ed rebttcrifd^e gfigur 
i% 

01 eg en tin. Sl^r Yoerbet — S)enii ev ntelnt na<]^ biefem 
Cinjonge, ol^ne SRannf^^aft^ ol^ne eine fleisu 9Ltmtt vottU lo 
t^ immet ^iet eine iiUe Sfigur fpielen. 9!Ht ^dtten, fagt 
er, unrest get^an, ouf bit JHagen ber ^inxtrifntx unfre 
®oIbaten and ben $ro^injen ju giel^en. (Sine SBefa^ung, 
meint tt, bie bem S&tgev anf bent fRaden laflet^ ^eriiete il^nt 
bur^ il^re Solvere, gtofe ®^runge ju ma(]^en. 15 

SKa^ia^ell. C^d tturbe bie ©emlitl^er du^erfi auf« 
foingen. 

{Reg en tin. S)et JTanig meint a*et — JJtp S)tt?— ei 
meint, ba$ ein tik^tiget (general, f^ einer, ber gar feine 
dlaifon annimmt; gar Balb mit Self unb Slbet, Siirgem unb 20 
Sauem fertig n^rben Unne; — urtt f^itft bedwegen mit 
einem ^arfen <&eere — ben •&erjog 9en 3U6ai 

9Ra^iat>eU. Vlial 

flftegentin. S)u n^unberfi S)id|? 

aRa4iflt)eIL ^x fagt, et f^itft. Cr fragt nc%H 
ot tt f^icfen foD? 

Oiegentin. ' S>er Jtdnig firagt ni<]^t; er \^\ii. 

S^a^ia^eU. ®o werbet 3^r einen erfa^rnen <Xrieger 
in (Euren S)ien{len iaitn. 

91 e g e n 1 1 n. 3n meinen 3)tenfien ? Slebe gerab' ^leraud, 30 
S^a^^ta^eO. 

SR a d^ i a )? e 1 1. 3^ md<^t' (Su^ ni^t l^orgreifem 
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91 e 9 e n t { It . Unb t^ m5^te mt^ l>erfle1Iett. (Ed ifl mtr 
em))fInbU^, fel^t em^flnbtt^. 3^ wodte litUt, metit Sruber 
fagte, ivie er'd ben!t, ate bafi et f&rmli^e St^ifteln unter» 
fi^tetlBt, bte tin ®taat8fefretdt auffett. 

5 Wtad^ia^tlL ®ottte man ni^t elnfel^n — ? 

91 e g e It t i n. Unb i^ fentte {le intoettbig uttb au^enbtg. 
®ie md^tett'8 gent gefdufiert unb gefel^rt ^aUn ; unb weil 
fie felBfl nt^t jugretfen, fo finbet ein Seber iSevtrauen^ bet 
mit bem fBefen in bee <&anb fommt. D, mir ifl'd, ate tt)enit 

lo t^ ben JCdntg unb fein Sonfetl auf biefer ^ete geniitrft fd^e. 
SWa^iaUell. So le%fi? 

91 e g e n t i n . (£d fel^tt fein 3u9- @d f!nb gute S^enf^eit 
brunter. S)er el^rti^e 9lobri^, ber fo etfal^ten unb md^ig ift^ 
nid^t ju ]^o<!^ will, utfb bo^ ni^td fatten la^t, ber gerabe 

15 ^longO; ber fleif ige ^eneba, ber fefle Sad Sargad, unb rx^ 
(Sinige, bte ntitge^en, vomn bie gute $artei md(^tig n?irb. 
Sa {l^t aBer ber l^ol^Idugige Solebaner mit ber el^ernen ®time 
unb bem tiefen j^feuerMiA, murmelt jn^if^en ben 3^^^^^ ^on 
9Bei£ergitte; unjeitigem ^lac^gefen, unb baf ^antn wo^I t)on 

2o jugerittenen $ferben ft^ tragen laffen, feltft aBer f(^Ie(^te 
®tallmeifler flnb, mtb fol^e ®p&% bie i^ el^mate )>on ben 
t)olitif(^en ^erren l^aBe mit bur(i^l^5ren muffen. 

a^a^iai^elt. 3l^r l^aBt ju bem @emdl^ einen guten 
5arBento<)f genjdl^It. 

85 9legentin. @eflel^t nur, S^ad^im^eQ : 3n meiner gan jen 
®d^attirung, aud ber id^ atlenfaQd malen f5nnte, ifl fdn 5^n 
fo gelBBraun^ gaQenfd^nyar;, vie ^IBa'd @e|l(]^tdfar8e, unb ate 
bie S^arBe, au« ber er matt. 3eber ifl Ui i^m glet<]^ ein 
©ottedldflerer, ein a!^a{efldtdf^dnber ; benn and biefem St(0pxttl 

3ofann man fie aOe fogleii^ rdbent, pfaf)Un, Diertl^eilen unb 
»erBrennen. — ©od ®ute, wag id) l^ier getl^an l^aBe, flel^t 
gen)i$ tn ber Serne ivie md^td aud, eBen meir^ gut ifl« — 
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3)a l^dngt er {i(^ an ieben S^utl^ioillen^ btr t)ori6el ifl, 
erinnert an {ebe Untnl^e, bte gefUOt ifl, unb ed mitb bent 
JCdnige ^ox ben ^ugen fo ^ott 9!^eutetei, ^ufrul^t unb ZcU* 
W)t(f)txt, ba^ er flti^ tjorjiettt, fie ftfi^en flcS^ l^let elnanber 
auf; »enn eine fl&^tig ^orufiergel^enbe Ungejogenl^eit etned 5 
tcitn aSoIfd I6ei und lange i^etgef^en t|t S)a faf t er einen 
te^t l^erjl^en ^af auf bie atnten Seute; {le fommen il^nt 
aBfd^uli^, {a, ivie 5^|{ere ttnb Ungel^euer ^or, er flel^t f!^ 
na^ Seuet unb S^n^ert urn unb vodijnt, fp Mnbige man 
SKenf^em w 

2^ a ti^ i a » e n. Sl^r fd^eint mir gu l^eftig, Sl^r nel^mt bie 
®ad^e gu ]^o<^. SletBt 3l^r ntdft Slegentin? 

aHegentin. S)a8 fenn' i(]^. Cr wltb elne Snjhuction ■ — 
Bringen. — 3c^ iin in ®toatdgef(^4ften alt genug geworben, 
urn gu wiffen, wie man (Sinen i;)erbrangt^ ol^ne i^m feine 9e« 15 
paOung gu nel^men. — feji nsirb er eine Snflruction Bringen, 
bie wirb iinBejiimmt unb fc^^f fein; er nsirb um fl^ greifen, vvu^Mit' 
benn er^at bie ©ewalt; unb njenn id) mi^ Beflage, njirb er 
eine gel^eime Snflruction ijorfc^ii^n ; wenn i^ fie fel^en will, 
tt^irb er mid^ l^erumjiel^en ; n;enn i^ brauf ieflel^e, »irb er mir ao 
ein $a:))ier jeigen, bad gang n?ad anberd entl^ait; unb n?enn 
i(]^ mi^ ba ni^t (erul^ige, gar nic^t mel^r tl^un, al6 n^enn 
id) rebete. — 3nbep wirb er, wag i^ ffirt^^te, getl^on, unb wad 
id^ wfinfd^e, weit atodrtd gelenft l^afien. 

SWad^ia^eH. 3d^ \vMt\ id^ f5nnt' <Sud^ wiber* 25 
f))red^en. 

(R e g e n t i n . SBad id^ mit unfagtid^er ® ebulb Berul^igte, 
wirb er burd^ »§firte unb ©raufamfeit wieber auf]^e|en; id^ - 
werbe t)or meinen %ugen meln CEBerf t>ertoren fe^en unb 
ii6erbied nod^ feine ®d^ulb }u tragen l^aten. 30 

Sro a d^ t a » e n, Crwarteu'd (Sure ^o^eit ! 

Stegentin. ®o i^iel @ewatt l^aBVid^ ftter mic^, um 
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fttde gu fein. ia^ Q)n fommen ! 3^ itetbc il^m mit bei 

9^ a 4| i a i» e 1 1 . @e raf(^ biefe n tvid^tigen ©d^titt ? 

81 e g e n 1 1 n« Sapootttv, aU Su benfft 9Bet ju ^enf<^n 

5 gewo^nt i% Yter'd l^rgefiradt^t l^t, ba^ iebcn Sag bad @c|fi<fal 

ton f^aufenben in fciner «&an^ Hegt^ fleigt i^om S||toni mie 

ind (Sxai. ^hn Ufftx % old einem (8eft>fnfle gldd^ unter 

ben 2eBenben Bletben, unb mit ^ol^lem %nfe^n einen $Ia^ 

Be]^ut)ten woOen; Un ifim dn 3Inbf(tr oBgeerBt fiat unb 

10 nun Befl^t unb gemefit^ 



Stl&t6)tn^ SBol^nung* 

O^**^'-'' TOutter. ©0 cine SieBe njie SBwtfeniutge ^aV id} nie 

gefel^en; id^ glaubte, fie fei nut in ^gelbengefd^id^ten. 
15 JCHrci^en (gel^ in bet @tuBe auf unb ob, ein Sieb fioi\^n 
ben 8i)))>en fummenb): 

mftiix^ aUtin 

3ji bie Seele^ bie liett. 

9)^ u 1 1 e r . (^ tetrmutl^et Seinen Umgang mit (Sgmont ; 
20 unb \<i) glauBe, menu 3)u xi)m ein mntg fireunbUf^ t\)att% 
vHtin S)u wotttefi, er l^^eiratl^ete S)i<^ no(^. 
JCUtd^en (fingt): 

9reubt)oa 
Unb leibuoQ, 
25 ®eban!en9ott feIn; 

Sangen 
Unb Bangen 
3n \(S^mbtnUt $ein; 
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^immttfjo^ {aud^jenb, 
Sum ZoU UMiit, 
®(ud(i^ aOein 
3p bif ®wle, We Mt. 

9^ u 1 1 e t . eaf bad <fi^iot)Ot)eio I 5 

SiUx^tn. S^eltet mit'd ni^t ! <Sd ifl ein frafttg Sieb. 
^aV i^ bo(^ f<^on man(]^mat etn gtof ed Jlinb bamit fc^tafen 
geiriegt. 

SK u 1 1 e r. S)u l^afl bo^ n4^td im Sto}pf{ aid Petite SkBe. 
SSergaf e^ S)u nut ni^t Allied Ci6et bad (Elite. S)en !8raden« lo 
Stirg follte^ S)u in (S^ren l^lten^ fag' i^ S)ir. (St fann S)i4]^ 
noi^ einmal gl&dlt<]^ madden. 

Jtldt^eit. (St? 

9»utt-et, D ia! e« fommt eine Belt! — 3l^t *inbet 
fel^t ntd^td ^otaud unb (ttetl^otd^t unfte (Stfal^tungen. S)ie 15 
Sugenb uttb bie f^dne HtU, aOed l^at fein (Enbe ; unb ed 
fommt eine S^it, wo man ®ott banft^ »enn man itgenbn^o 
untetftitd^en fann. 

Jtl d t ^ e n (fd^aubert, fri^twigt unb fa^rt auf ) : 3^ttet, la^t 
bie Stit fommen rote ben 2!ob. S)tan i^otjubenfen ift fitted* ao 
l^aftl — Unb njenn et fommt! ®enn wit muffen — bann 
raoOen roit und geBetben wie voix fonnen. — ^gmont, i<^ 
St^ entM^ten ! — (3n Xf^&nm.) 0lein, ed ifl ni^t mdglici^, 
nt(^t m58li<^. 

(S 9 m n t (in eiuem flleitetmantel, ben $ut in« @eft<^t gebr&fft). s5 

Jlldt^en ! 

Jlldt^en (t^ut einen ^d^xti, ^xt gutitdE) : (Sgmont ! 
(@ie citt auf i^n gu.) (Egmont ! (®te umatmt i^n unb rui^t an 
i^m.) O £)u (8uUt, iithtt, @ufetl Jlommfi S)u? bift 
©tt ba ? 30 

(Sgmont. (Suttn QKenb; SDhtttetl 
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SUtutitx. @ott grit^' 6u^^ eblet <&en ! Petite Stkxm 
ifl fafl i^ergangen^ bafi 3^t fo laitg' audMetfit ; jle ^at toitUx 
Un ganjen f^ag i^on (£u^ gerebet uitb gefungett 
(E g m tt t 3l^r geBt mtr bo^ ein 9la^teffm ? 
5 ^ntttx, 3u t^iel @nabe« SBenn roix mux etwad l^dtten ! 
Stlix^ttu ^etli^ ! ®eib nui: tul^ig, SKutter ! 3ti^ l^aBe 
f^on 3(Iled barauf etngeri^tet, i^ ^aU ttwa^ gubereitet 
$emt](|et mic]^ ni^t, Setter. 
Ttutttx. ©d^mal genug* 
10 JtUti^en. SBartetnur! Unb bann beitf i^ : »entt et Bet 
mit ifi, ^aV i^ gar feinen <&unger ; ba foKte et m^ f einen 
gro^en ^t):))etit ^aBett; mnn id) Bei il^m Bin, 
(Egmont. a^einfl S)u? 

Jt I d t ^ e n (|lam)9|l mit bent Su^e utib fe^ct ftd^ utttoiKig urn). 
'5 (Sgmoitt. aSie ifl S)tt? 

Stl&x^tn. aSie fetb 3^r l^eute fo fait ! ^f)x l^aBt mit ne^ 
feinen <^uf angeBoten. SBarum ^aBt 3^r bie Slrnte in ben 
Sl^antel gewidelt n^ie ein SBo^enfinb? di^n^t feinem ®olbaten 
no^ SieBl^aBer, ble Slrme eingewidelt }u ffaUn. 
20 (£gmont«. 3u S^iten, S^^^^n, }u S^iten. SBenn ber 
®oIbat auf ber £auer fiel^t unb bent Setnbe etmag aBttflen 
ntdti^te; ba nimmt er fl^ j^fommen, faf t fiti^ felB^ in feine 
^Irnte unb f ant feinen ^nfc^Iag teif. Unb ein SieBl^aBer — 
abutter. SBom ^x (Sud^ ni^t fe^n, e^ (Eud^ ni(]^t 
35 Bequem ma^en ? 3^ mufi in bie Xixtiit ; JHdr^en benft an 
nic^tS, wenn 3]^r ba feib. 3l^r mftgt furlieB nel^men* 
Sgmont. ^et guter SBille ifi bie Befle SB&rje. 

(SRuttec aK) 
^ftldtd^en, Unb tvad n?dre benn meine SteBe? 
30 e g m n t • So biel S)u wittfl. 

.^Urd^en. aSetgleii^t fie, wnn 3|lt bad «&erj ^aB,! 

t 
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@ g nt n t* 3«5?5icberfi alfo. ((St tokfl ben SWantel ob «nb 
^el^t in einent ))r&d^tigen Jtleibe ba.)' 

Jlldrti^en. O it\ 

(Sgm out. 9lutt l^a6- i^ blr Slrme firei. ((Sr i^gt fie.) 

Jtldtc^ctt. gafit! Sl^r ^erberbt ©ud^, (@ie ttitt gnriidf.) 5 
SBie ))rad^tig! S)a barf t^ (Su^ nic^t onrul^ren. 

e g m tt t* SBifl 3)u jufruben? 3* tjerftjtac]^ S)ir, einmal 
fpanifd^ ju fommeiu 

JtHr(^en« ^^ iat Su^ {ettl^er ni^t ntel^r brunt; ic^ 
ba^te, 3l^r n^olltet m(f)t—%d), unb bad gplbne iBlief ! lo 

C g m n t, S)a flel^ji 5)u'« nun. 

JMctrci^en. S)ad l^at S)it ber Jtaifer umgel^dngt? 

® g m n t . 3a, ilinb ! Unb Stttit unb Qti^tn gfl6en bent, 
ber fie tragt, bie ebelflen greil^eiten. 3c^ erfenne auf (grben 
feinen Slic^ter uber nteine ^anblungen^ aU ben ©ro^tneifler 15 
bed Orbend ntit bent ^erfammelten Stcopittl ber Slttter. 

Jlldrc^en. D S)u burftefl bie ganje SBelt iiitx 3)iti^ 
ri^teti laffen, — 3)er ©antntet ifl gar gu l^errlid^, unb bie 
^-^^^affemenU2lrBeit,unb bag ©efiitf te 1 — 5Kan wei^ nid^t, wo 
ntan anfangen foil. 20 

(Sgntont. ®iel^ bi^ nur fatt. 

Jt H r ^ e It. Unb bag golbne 93lief ! 3^r erjcil^ttet mir 
bie ©efd^i^te unb fagtet, ed fei ein Qti^m ailed @ro§en unb 
JtoftbareU; »ad man ntit Wtiif)' unb Sleif ^erbient unb ern^irlbt. 
(Sfi ifl fel^ir f oPar — 5^ f ann'3 Deiner Siete berglei(]^en» — 35 
3^ trage fie eBen fo am «&erjen — unb })txna<!i) — 

(ggmottt. ©as njittjl ®u fagen? 

itlAr^en. ^txna(i^ i^ergleid^t fid^'d an^ n^ieber nic^t 

egmont. SBie fo? 

Jtldrc^en. 3d^ l^aSe fie m(]^t mit SKiil^' unb JSleifa© 
enrorten, nid^t ^erbient. 

(£ g m n t. 3n ber HtU i{} ed anberd; S)u oerbienfl fie, 
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»eil S)u S)i<]^ nt(^t borum (etvivB^ — unb bie ituU er^atUn 
fie au^ meifl attetn, bie ntc^t bomoi!^ {ageti. 
ji /> V Jtl 5 r d^ e n. *5ap ©u bod Don S>it aBgenommen ? «6ap 

"^ ©u biefe poljc ainmcrfung ft*et ® id^ fclbp 9ema<J^t ? S)u^ ben 
5 aOed Sol! lie(t? 

<S 9 m p n t. ^att' td^ nut ttna^ fur f!e get^an 1 Stbnnf 
i^ etwad fitv fie tl^un I (£B ifl % guter SSlKe^ mid^ gu 
lieten. 
Stlixtfytn. S)u ivarfl gewtf ^ettte Bei ber fltegentitt? 
lo (Egmont. 3d^ »ar 6ei i^. 

JCUtd^en. Sift S)u gut mit il^t? 
@gmont. (£8 flel^t einmal fo aud. SBir flnbetnanber 
freunbUc^ unb btenftlld^. 
Stl&xd^^n. Unb int <igergen? 
15 @gmont« SBtll id^^ il^r wo^l. Sebed ^t feine eignen 
5lBfl(^ten. 5)a8 tl^ut nld^tS gut ©ad^e. ®ie l^ eine treff* 
Ud^e ^au, fennt il^re Seute, unb fd^e tief genug, wenn fie 
and) nid^t argn^dl^nifd^ rodre. 3d^ mn^e il^t biel }u fd^affen, 
wetl fie l^intet meinem SBetragen immet: ®e]^eimnif[e fuc^^t, 
20 unb id) feine ^aU. 

Jtl&rti^en. ®o gar feine? 

@gmont. (Si nun, einen fleinen <{^inter^att. Seber 
SBein fe^t SBetnflein in ben J^dffern an mit ber 3^it Oranien 
ifl bo^ neci) eine (effere Unter](|altung fur fie unb eine immer 
35 neue Slufgabe. (Sr l^at fid^ in ben J{rebit gefe^t, baf er immer 
etroad ®el^eimed borl^aSe ; unb nun fte^t fie immer na^ feiner 
@time, roa9 er n^ol^I benfen, auf feine ®d^ritte, totif^n er fie 
niof)l ri(^ten m5d^te. 
Stl&xd^tn. aierflettt fie fid^ ? 
50 (E g m n t. Slegentitt, unb S)u fragfl ? 

Jllard^en. aSerjeil^t, \6) mUtt fragen: 3fi fie falfd^? 
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^Egmont. 9li(l^t tnel^r unb ni^t votnx^tx aid Seber, bet 
feine %6fl(^tm rtrei^en voxVL 

JtUt<^en. 3<3^ {5nnte mli!^ in bit SBelt ni^t flnben. 
®ie l^at a6et au^ einen mdnnlifi^ett ®ti% fie ifi ein anber 
SBeiB aid tvtr SlAtl^innett unb Jt5(^tnnen. @te i^ grofi^ 5 
f)txif)aft, entfd&Iojfcn. 

Sgmont. 3a^ mnn'd ni(]^t got ju Bunt Qt^t S)te@» 
nial i{l jle bod^ ein mntg aud ber Sa^ung« 

Stl&x^tn. 9Bie fo? 

(Egmont. @ie l^t au^ etn fBM^m auf ber OBer« 10 
(i^pe, unb man^mal einen Onfall bon $obagra. <£ine re^te 
^magone ! 

Xlat^tn. (Sine maiefl&tifd^ ^au I 3^ fd^eute mid^, 
bor fie ju treten« 

(S g m n t. S>u Jiji boci^ fenfl tti(J&t gagl^oft.— 6« njfire 15 
aud^^ nid^t 9utd^t, nut jiungfrdulid^e ®^am. 

Stl&xd^tn (f^I&gt bie Sugen nieber, ntmmt feine ^anb unb 
(e^nt {l(^ an i^n). 

(S g m n t. 3d^ berfiel^e S)i«, lieBeS STOdbc^en ! 2)u barffl 
bie 3lugen auffi^agen. {(St th^t i^^te Sugen.) 20 

Stl&x6^tn. £afi mid^ fd^weigen ! £afi ntid^ S)id^ l()alten ! 
Sag mid^ Sir in bie 3lugen fel^en, 5ltte« brin finben, Srofi 
unb «&ofnun9 unb ^reube unb JCummer. <6ie ntnarm^ ii^ 
unb flei^t ii^n an.) ®ag' mir 1 ©age I 3d& begreife nid^t ! 
SBifl S)u ©grnont, ber ®raf @gmont, ber grcfle (Sgmont, 25 
ber fo biel ^uffel^n mad^t; bon bent in ben S^^^ungen ftel^t, 
an bem bie ^robinjen l^fingen? 

(Sgmont. Slein, itUrd^en, bad bin id^ ni^t 

Jtldr^en. SBie? 

C g m n t. ©iel^fl bu, Jlldrd^en ! — Sag mid^ fljen ! — 30 
((Sr fej^t ftd^, fie htiet t>or i^n auf einen ©d^eutd, Irgt i^ 9rme auf 
ftinen Cd^oof unb fte^t i^n an.) 3ener Sgmont i^ ein oer« 
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Mefli^et; piftt, falter (Sgmont, ber on {l(^ ^Iteii, iaib 
biefed Balb iened ©efl^t ma^en mu^; d^I^flt, ^erfotutt, 
i^ertottfelt i{}, vomn i^n bte SeuU fut frol^ uttb ficdl^Itd^ 
^alten ; gelieBt t?oit einem SJolfe, bad ni<^t loeif »a8 ed tt>ia ; 

5 gee^tt unb in bte ^b^ getragen ^pn einet SO^enge; ntit bet 
ttt^td anjufangen ifl ; umgeBen bon i^eunbett; benen et fi^ 
nt^t itBerlaffen barf; teoBa^tet ^on SRenfi^en, bte i^m ouf 
aOe SBeife (eifommen md^teti; arteitenb unb fld^ temitl^enbr 
oft ol^ne QvotS, ntei^ ol^ne itif)n — O laf mi^ fi^u?etgen^ 

10 tote ed bem ergel^t, »te ed bent )u SKutl^ i{} ! 2C6er biefetr 
JtUr^en, ber i^ tul^ig, ofen, glitdli^, gelieBt unb gefannt 
^on bem Ufttn {Bergen, bad au^ et ganj fennt unb mit hotter 
£iete unb Sutraun an bad feine bntdt ((5k umarmt fie.) 
S)aa ifi bein (Sgmont! 

15 Stl&x^tn. @o laf mi(^ flerBen 1 S)ie SBelt l^t feine 
Sfteuben auf biefe ! 



ARGUMENT. 
ACT IV. 

The first scenes of the fourth act are laid in a street at 
Bru$sels. Jetter and a master Carpenter speak of the gloomy 
state of public affairs. Alva has arrived and has issued the 
most rigid decrees with reference to the conduct of the 
citizens. The two speakers are joined by Soest, who brings 
the news that the Regent, not being able to agree with the 
Duke of Alva, has secretly and suddenly left the town. The 
Prince of Orange is also gone, and their only hope is now 
based on Egmont, who still remains at Brussels. Vansen, 
the attorney's clerk, enters and endeavours to engage the 
speakers in a political conversation. First they repulse him, 
but by degrees he makes them listen to his omiftous utter- 
ances about the dangers which were hovering over the head 
of Egmont. 

The next scenes pass in the Palace of Culenburg, the 
temporary residence of the Duke of Alva. Silva and Gomez 
meet one another and the latter gives an account of the 
execution of the military orders he had received from the 
Duke, for enabling them to draw, in a moment, a cordon 
round the Palace. Gomez complains of the taciturnity of 
Alva's surroundings, whom he likens to a 'brazen tower 
without gates,' but he greatly admires the masterly skill with 
which he ' silently ' led hb army from Italy to the Nether- 
lands. Ferdinand, the son of Alva, joins Silva and Gomez, 
and the brief conversation which ensues shows that Egmont 
and the Prince of Orange are expected at the Palace. 

The Duke of Alva enters and tells Gomez, after enquiring 
whether he had carried out his orders, that Silva will apprise 
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him of the moment when he is to concentrate the patrols 
who are to occupy the approaches leading to the Palace. 
Gomez is dismissed by the Duke, and Silva is entrusted by 
him with the task of arresting Egmont's secretary as soon as 
the princes have arrived at the Palace. Silva retires and the 
Duke discloses to his son his deep-laid scheme for akresting 
the two princes on their arrival, telling him, at the same time, 
what part he has assigned to him in the execution of his 
plans. When his task has been discharged and Silva returns 
from his ^mission/ Ferdinand is to announce this fact by 
bringing to his father some scrap of paper. 

Silva enters with a letter which a messenger has brought 
for the Duke from the Prince of Orange. The Prince writes 
from Antwerp that he will not attend the conference ap- 
pointed by the Duke. Alva gives vent, in a soliloquy, to hb 
feelings of bitter disappointment at this news; deliberating, 
at the same time, whether it would be judicious to procrasti- 
nate now and to allow Egmont to escape with his friends. 

Suddenly he becomes attentive to a noise from without. 
He walks to the window and, seeing Egmont dismounting 
from his horse, he utters ominous words in reference to the 
Count. He will not let the favourable opportunity slip 
through his fingers, and tells Ferdinand and Silva, who enter 
hastily, to do as he had bid them. 

Egmont enters, and a long conversation (which seems to 
be designedly spun out by the Duke to gain time) ensues 
on the public state of the country. The Count frankly avows 
his feelings, which, though breathing loyalty to the King, 
are bent upon national freedom and independence. His 
utterances are very little to the taste of the Duke, who 
nevertheless keeps up the conversation, but betrays his un- 
easiness by looking round several times. At last his son,. 
Ferdinand, enters bringing a letter to the Duke, who steps 
aside to read it. Egmont exchanges a few words with Alva's 
son, who retires into the background on a sign from his 
father. 
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The Count steps forward to take his leave, when Alva still 
detains him, telling him that he has laid bare the deepest 
secrets of his heart, and thus incautiously implicated himself 
more gravely than the accusations of his bitterest enemies 
could do. Egmont rejoins that this reproach touches him not. 
He is loyal to the King and trusts that the service of their 
sovereign and the welfare of his country may soon unite him 
with Alva. He expresses his hope that at another conference 
may be realized, in a more propitious moment, what seems 
impossible to-day. With this he wishes to retire, but Alva, 
who makes at the same time a sign to Ferdinand, demands 
the sword of Egmont. A door opens and soldiers are seen, 
standing motionless, in a gallery. 'The King commands,' 
says Alva to Egmont, who is about to draw his sword, as if to 
defend himself, ' thou art my prisoner.' Armed soldiers enter, 
and Egmont exclaiming in astonishment, 'The King? Orange! 
Orange ! ' gives up, after a pause, his sword, which, as he 
reproachfully remarks^ 'had more frequently defended his 
sovereign's cause, than his own breast.' 
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®tr<iflt* 



Setter. Siwwermei^et. 

Setter^ «e! ${l! 4^, 9tad^(ar, eiit SBortI 
5 Simmetmeiflet. ®el^' S)eine9 $fab9 ttnb fei nt^lgl 

Settft. Sfhtt eitt Sort* m^t^ JTleueS? 

3immetmei{let« 0li(^td, old bafi un8 ))on l^uem {u 
reben i)ttbottn i% 

Setter. SBie? 
lo Sttnmetmeiflet. Stetet ^ier and 4^au9 on\ ^&tet 
Su(^ ! S)er ^erjog Don 3(r6a ^at glei^ Bet feiner 3[nfunft 
einen Sefe^I au%l^n laffen, bobutti^ Qmi ober Srei, bie aitf 
bet @trafle gnfammen f))te^en| beS <6o(S^^etratl^d ol^ne Unter« 
futi^ung f^ulbig etfldrt flnb. 
rs Setter. D tt?el^! 

Sintmermeifler* Set ewiger ©efangenfi^aft ifl btr« 
Boten, t>on ®taatdfa^en gu reben. 

Setter. O unfre Srre%itl 

Simmermeifler. Unb Bei S:obe8{lrafe foil Sfliemonb bie 
JO «6anblungen ber flflegiermtg mipilligen. 

Setter. O unfre Stbipftl 

Sinimermei^er. Unb mit groflem fBtx^xtdjtn n)erben 
S&ter, Setter, JUnber, Senoanbte, Sreunbe, S)ien{lBoten 
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eingelaben, tvaS in bem Snnetflen M <&aufe9 t)or9el^t, 6ei 
bem BefonberS niebcrgefeftten Seriate gu offenBoietu 

Setter* ®el^n toir na^ <@aufel 

SiuimetmeiPer. Unb ben Sptgfamen ifl berj^toti^ett; 
ba$ {ie u?eber an SeiBe, no^ ^^xt, no^ SJermdgen einige 5 
*rdn!uttg etbulben fotten. 

Setter* SBie gnabig! 8Bar mtr'd bod^ glei^ xot^ vie 
bet ^Oerjog in bie ®tabt !am* ®eit bet 3eit i^ mir'd, ate 
n^ate bet <6immel mtt etnem fi^i9atgen 9Ior ItBetgogen unb 
^inge fo tief l^erunter, bafi man {id^ Mden muffe, urn nid^t lo 
bran gu flo^em 

Simnietnielflet* Unb njle l^oBen Dir feine ©olbaten 
gefatfen ? ®elt ! Sad i{l eine anbre 3(rt bon Jttebfen, aid 
tt)ir fie fonfl genjol^nt n^aren* 

Setter* $fui! (Ed fd^nitrt (Sinem bad <&er} ein, u^enn 15 
man fo elnen •^aufen bie ®afitxi l^inaB marf^lren {iel^t. 
Aergengerab, mtt unbem>anbtem SBIid, (&\xi Sxitt fo ))tel i||rer 
flnb. Unb wenn fie auf ber ©d^ilbwad^e fleljien, unb Du gelJiP 
9Xi Sinem bor(ei, iji'd aid n?enn er S)id^ burd^ unb biird^ fei^en 
woKte, unb {lel^t fo fleif unb murrifc^ aud, bafi Su auf atten ao 
(Sden einen Sud^tmeifler. gu fe||en glauSfl* ®ie X^\xn mir , 
gar nid^t ioo](|I. Unfre S^ilig loar bod^ noc^ eln luflig aSoH ; 
fte nal^men {l(^ v:^^^ l^eraud, flanben mit audgegr&tfd^ten 
SBeinen ba, l^atten ben ^ut iiberm Ol^r, leBten unb lie^en 
leien ; biefe Jterle 4(er {Inb vovt S^afd^inen, in benen ein 35 
Xeufel jlftt. 

3immermei^et* SBenn fo <£iner tuft: .^^alt!" 
unb anfd^Ugt, meinfl S)u, man l^ielte ? 

Setter* Sd^ loAre gleid^ bed 3j>bed* 

3inimermeiflfr* ®el^n toir nad^ <&aufe I 3^ 

Setter* «d n)irb nid^t gut 3(bieu ! 
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€oe1l tritt bogtu 

^J^*^'^ ©oefl. grreuttbe! ©moffcn! 

3 1 m m e t m e i ft e t. ©tiU I £afit und ge^eiu 
©oep. ffilft Sljit? 
5 Settet. 0lur gu tjiel! 

®oe^. S)ie Stegentin ifl iveg. 
Setter. 0lun gnab' und @ott \ 
Simmer me ifler. S)ie l^ielt und no^. 
®oe^. 3luf einmal unb in bet @ti{Ie. ®te fonnte fi(^ 
jomit bem <&ergod ni^t ))ettragen; {ie lief bem 3(bel melben, 
fie fomme ivieber. 0liemanb glau(t'd. 

3immermei^et. ®ott t?ergei||'9 bem 3lbel, %o^ et und 
biefe neue ®eif el ixltt ben ^afe gelaffen IJiat. ®ie l^dtten eS 
aJwenben fonnen. Unfre fPritJtlegien flnb l^in. 
15 Setter. Um ® otteS wiHen nic^tS t>ott ^Jritjilegien ! 3^ 
Tvtttre ben ©eruc^ t>on einem (Srecutiondmorgen; bie ®onne 
njitt ni^t lJ|ert>or, bie 0le6el ^infen. 
®oeji. Dranien iji au(^ weg. 
Simmer meifier. So ilnb wir benn ^ani tjeriaffen ! 
20 ©oefi. ®raf (Sgmont ifl nod^ ba. 

Setter. ®ott fei ©an! I ^tQi^tn i^n aHe ^eiligen, 
baf er fein SBejieS t^utl ©er ifl atlein wa8 Jjerm5genb. 

SBanfen tritt aitf. 

9$ a n f e n. 9inb* ic^ enbli^ ein $aar, bie no^ nid^t unter- 
asgehoc^en flnb? 

Setter. S:^nt un8 ben ®efaHen unb ge^t pirBaf I 
aSanfen. S^r feib nid^ IJidjliti^. 
> Simmermeifler. C^ ip gar h\nt S^it ju .ffiom^li* 

menten. Sudt (£u(^ ber S&udCel loieber? ®eib S^r fc^on 
30 bur(3^ge^eitt ? 
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93 an fen. Srragt einen ®oIbaten nad^ feinen SBunben! 
9Benn i(i) auf ®d^Idge toad gegeien ]()dtte, n?&re feln ^age 
nid^td and mit gewi^rben. 

Setter, d^ fann ernfUii^er n^erbem 

93 a n f e n. 3^r [putt tjon bem ©ewltter, bad auffielgt, eine 5 
erBdrmlii^^e S^attigfeit in ben &Iiebern, fc^eint'd. 

Sluimetmeiper. Seine ©lieber werben flti^ Balb wo 
anberd eine Section ma^en^ wenn Su ni^t rul^fl. 

93 a n f e n. Sltmfelige STOdufe, bie gleiti^ oetjjmeifein, wenn 
bet <6audl^err eine neue Stai^t anf(!^afft ! S^ut ein SBid^en lo 
anberd; aBer wir.treiBen unfer SBefen Oor loie na(^; feib nur 
ruljlig I 

3 i m m e T nt e i jl e t • S)u (ift ein t^erwegener £augeni(^t0. 

aSanfen. ©eoatter ^t:o)}fl £af S)u ben <6et}0g nut 
gen}%en. S)ef alte .ftater flel^t a\x^, aU totnn er Seufel 15 
^att a^dufe gefteffen l^&tte unb !5nnte fie nun ni^t oetbauen. 
Safit il^n nut etfl ! (St niuf au<i^ effien, ttinfen, fd^Iafen n?ie 
anbete S^enf^en. (£d ift mit ni^t Ibange, n?enn »it unfete 
Seit te^t nel^men. 3m ^nfange gel^t'd tafc^ ; na^l^et witb 
et an^ finben, ba^ in bet ®))eifefammet untet ben ®))edfeiten 20 
Beffet lefien ifi unb bed 9la^td )u tul^en, old auf bem $^u^t» 
6oben einjelne a^dudd^en {u etliflen. ®e^t nut, i(^ fenne 
bie ©tatt^oltet* 

Simmetmeiflet* SBad fo einem Sl^enfi^en mailed 
but^el^t 1 9Benn i^ in meinem 2e(en fo etwad gefogt 25 
l^dtte, ^ielt' i^ mi^ feinc STOinute f&t jlc^et. 

93anfen. ®eib nut tul^ig! ®ott im <6immel etfdl^tt 
ni^td ^on (Eud^ SBiktmetn, gef<^tt)eige bet Slegent 

3ettet* 8d|ietmouI! 

93 a n f e n. 3^ loei^ Anbete, benen ed Beffet »dte, fie "^dtten 30 
ftatt il^ted «&elbenmut]^d eine ®(]^neibttabet im Mbt. 

Simmetmei^et. 9Bad tooUt 3l^t bamit fagen? 
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93 an fen. ^nt; Un Stafen mein' [(fj. 

Setter. (Edmont! 9Ba9 foa bet fltrc^ten? 

93 a n f e n • 3^ Bin ein armer 5EeitfeI ttnb t5nnte ein sartfc^ 
Sal^t leBen t?on bent, rcai er in (Einem StBenbe t^erliert. Unb 
5 bo^ Bnnt' er mir fein einfommen eine9 ganjen ^aS)x9 geBen, 
wenn er metnen Stopf auf etne SSiertelfhinbe l^dtte. 

Setter* S)u benffl 2)f^ wad Ste^tl «gmontd «&aare 
flnb gefi^eiter al8 S)ein <&irm 

93 an fen. ffleb't Sl^r! 9l6er nl(!^t feiner. Die *en:en 
lo Betrftgen {i^ am erften. (St foKte ni^t trauen. 

Setter. 9Bad er f^n^&^t 1 ®o ein <&err 1 

93 an fen. SBen n^eil er fein ®^neiber i{l* 

Setter. Ungen^afc^n ^TOauIt 

93anfen. S)em woKt' i^ (Sure Sourage nur eine ®tunbe 

15 in bie ©lieber n^iknf^en, ba$ fie il^m ba Unrul^ ma<f)tt unb 

il^n fo lange nedte unb ludte, Bid er aud ber ®tabt mikflte. 

Setter. Sl^r rebet xtil)t unt^erfldnbig; er ifl f9 ^dftt 
voit ber ®tern am <6itnmel. 

93 an fen. ^afl ©u nle einen |l^ fid^neugen gefei^n? 
ao 9Beg n^ar eri 

Slmmermeijlet. SOBer wiB i^m benn toad tl^unf 

93 a n f e n . SBer wiH ? SBlHji ®u'« etn?a Ij^inbem ? SBia^ 
S)u einen ^ufru|ir erregen, wenn {ie il^n gefangen nei^men? 

Setter. 01^! 
35 93anfen. SSoIlt 31^ (Sure 8tl|)yen f&r Ojxi n^agenf 

©oefl. (g^l 

aSanfen ^t nadfi^ttA). S^! Ol^l U^! 93em>unbert 
(Sn^ burd^d ganje ^())l^aBet. ®o ifl'd unb UeiBt'd i ®ott 
Uvoa^xt i^nl 
30 Setter* S^ erfd^retfe tUt (Sure Unt>erfi^dmtl^eit @o 
ein ebler, reiS^tf^offener SRann {bOte U9a9 ju ief&r(!^ten 
^aBen? 
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bent ^tmtn^nUx^thl)l(i)tn ^at tt ben (Rioter jum Slatxvx ; 
«if bem dh^terfht^I mac^t et ben Snquiflten mit £u{l jum 
Setfoe^er* 3^ $aBe fo ein $roto!oIl aBguf^teiBen gel^att, 
n}0 bet Jtommiffatiitd f(!^n?et SoB unb ®elb t^om <&ofe eri^elt; 5 
tt)e{l et timn tl^Q^n 5EeufeI^ an ben man vMU, jum 

3 immetmei ^et* S)ad i{l loieber fctfi^ gelogem SBad 
moQen {ie benn l^f tau0 t?erl^5ten; n^nn (Siner unfd^ulbig i{l ? 

aSanfen. O ®))a(en!o))f I SBo ni^td l^etaUd ^ ^tt* lo 
^dren i^, ba l^etl^drt man l^inein. (El^tli4^teit mac^^t un^e* 
fimnen, and^ xoo^ ttoftig. S)a frogt man etfl fo^te njeg, unb 
ber ©efangent i^ ^olg auf feine Unfid^ulb; toie fie'd l^ei^en, 
unb fagt Snied gerabejit, »a9 ein Setfldnbiget I9eridrge. S>ann 
ma^t ber Snquifit^r and ben Slntwotten toieber Sfragen, unb 15 
:|»af t j[a auf, n^o itgenb ein Sibetfiyrikd^eld^n etfi^etnen will ; 
ba fn&|)ft «r (einen ®trid au) unb I&ft fl^ bet bumme 
Xtufil Utititn, bafi et l^iet ttwa^ gu t)iel, bort ttwa^ gu 
n^enig gefagt; obetsU^ol^I gat, au^ ®ott wet^ n^ad fCtt einet 
®tilb, einen Um^anb t^etfc^wiegen ](|at, au^ ujol^I itgenb m 20 
einem 4Snbe {i^ l^at f^reden laffen ; bann {inb wit auf bem 
te^ten SBeg ! Unb i^ betfl^ete dn^, mit me'^t ®otgfaIt 
fu^en hk SBettelioeiBet ni^t bie Sum^n au8 bem Jtel^ri^t, 
(jM fo fin ®Sfte«nf«fejJ23t flw^ Heinen, f(3^efen, i>tx* ^f^'^'y 
'^"^^^^^^mmn, ^etfifotcn, ^tmtittn, gefti^Ioffenen, 6ef annten, ge* 25 
Idupeten 3[n{eigen unb Um{i4nben {I(^ tnblid^ einen fttof)* 
lumt^enen Sogelfd^eu gufammenfitn^elt, urn wenigflend feinen 
Snquiflten jn efSgie ^dngen ju fdnnen. Unb @ott mag bet 
atme 5S:eufeI banfen, n^enn tt ^ notti tann l^dngen fei^en. 

Settft* S)et ^at eine geldujige Sunge* 30 

3immetmeiflet« SRit ^(iegen mag bad angel^en. . S)ie 
aBed)}en Ia<!^en euted @ef))innf}e9« 
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93 a n f e n. 9ta^bem bte Spinntn flnh &t% bet laitge 

^(tjod ^at Su^ fo tin rein !Snfel^n S)on einer J^teugf^inne^ 

ni^t einet bidMud^igen, bie flnb wenigeY f^limm^ aUx fe 

eitter langfu^ignt^ f(^maOei6tgen^ bie S)om gfra^e nid^t fetfl 

5 ivtrb ttnb te^t bunne ffdbeit jlel^t; aBer beflo j&l^ete. 

Setter* egmont ifl Stittet M golbnen SItefied; wet 

barf <6anb an il^n legen ? 9lur t?on feined ®Iei(S^en fann er 

geri^tet irerben^ nur t?om gefatnmten Orbetu Sein lofed 

^anlf S)em (ofed @en9i{fen berful^ren S)ii^ gu fQ%m 

10 ®ef(!^n)d^. 

iBanfen. mu i^ il^m barum ftbel? 9t\tUm'^xt^t 
fein. (Sd ifl ein treffli^er •^err. Cin ^aor meiiier gutett 
^eunbe, bie anbertpdrtd f^on n^&ren gel^ngen toorben^ f)at 
er mit einem SBudCel t^oK @(^Uge beraBf^iebet* 9hm gel^^tl 
»5 ®e^t ! 3(^ raty ed Cu^ feltfr 3)ort fe^ i^ njieber eine 
Stunbe antreten ; bie fefien nid^t aud, ate votnn fie fo Mb 
SBr&berfd^aft mit und trinfen u?iirben. Sir woOen'd ab« 
»arten, unb nur fad^te {ufel^en. 



S)er CuIenBurgifd^e $ala{l* 
20 SBol^nung bed «&er}og6 bon 9(r6a* 

@il))a unb ®ome| begegnen einanbet. 

®ilba. ^afl S)u bie SBefel^Ie bed <&ergogd oudgerii^tett 
® m e }. ^iinhli^. Wit tdglid^e Stunben {inb Beorbert, 
)ur befiimmten 3eit an S)erf(^iebenen {pid^n einjjutreffen, bie 
25 i^ i^ntn Bejeid^net l^abe ; fie gel^en inbe^, »ie ^tvobljnli^, 
burd^ bie ®tabt, um Orbnung gu erl^alten. Jteiner n^eifl bon 
bent Unbent ; Seber glaubt^ ber SBefel^I gel^e il^n aOein an, unb 
in einem 3(ugenbUd fann atebann ber Sorbon gegogen, unb 
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aOe Sud&nge jum $ala{l f5nnen (efe^t fetn. Set^t Su 
bre Urfa^e biefeS SBefel^tt ? 

® i I )) d* 3(^ Bin geivol^nt^ Blinblingd }U gel^or^en. Unb 
went Qtf)ox(i)i fl^'d leister aid bent <@erjO0e, ba Balb ber 
^u^ang Beu^eifl, bafi er re^t Befol^Ien l^at? 5 

® nt e {. ®ut ! ®ut I %}x^ fc^eint ed mir Uin aSunber/ 
bog Du fo berfid^loffen unb einfllBlg mltji njie n, ba Su 
immer unt i^n fein ntugt* S^it fommt e0 firemb bot, ba i^ 
ben Ux(i)Uxm Itallenif^en S)ien{l gen^ol^nt Utu %n Xxtm unb 
©el^orfam Bin i^ ber alte ; aBer i^ l^aBe mir ba0 ®(]^n;&^n to 
unb 9laifonniren angemdl^nt. ^x f^tt?eigt Wit unb laf t ed 
@u^ nle n^ol^I fein. Ser ^Oergog glei^t mir einem e^ernen 
3:^urm o^ne $forte, woju ble SBefaJung gliigel l^dttt* SleuIicJ^ 
f)bxV i(^ il^n Bei Safel ^on einem frol^en, freunbli^en S^enfc^^en 
fagen, er fei n?ie eine f^Ie^te ®^en!e mit einem audgefiedten 15 
^xanntmixx* Qti^f^txif urn 9Rufigg&nger, Settler unb S)ieBe . 
l^ereinjulotfen. 

®ilba. Unb l^at er und nid^t fd^iveigenb l^ier^er 
gefu^rt? 

@omej. S)agegen ifi nic^tS gu fagen. ®en;ifi! SBer ao 
3euge feiner Jllugl^eit njar, wie er bie 5trmee au8 Stolicn 
l^ier^er Brati^te, ber l|at ttxta^ gefel^en. SBie er fld^ bur^ 
Sreunb unb ffeinb, bur^ bie Srangofen, Jloniglic^en unb 
J^c^r, bur^ bie ©ti^weiger unb SSerBunbenen glei^fam burti^* 
f(]^miegte; bie flrengfle Sl^anndgu^t ^ielt; unb einen Quq, ben 25 
man fo gefd'^rli^ a<^tete, leic^t unb o^ne ^nflog gu leiten 
wufite! — ffiir l^aBen njad gefe^en, wad lernen fonnen. 

(SiUa. %VL(i) ](|ier! 3{l ni^t 3(tled fliO unb ru^ig, aid 
wenn fein ^ufflanb gernfen n^&re? 

©orneg* 9lun, ed n?ar antf^ f^on meifi flill^ aid loir^o 
l^erfamen. 

<3 i I ^ a« 3n ben {Probingen ifi jed loiel rui^iger gemorben; 
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unb mnn fl^ no^ einet hxotQi, fo i^ ti, urn gu entfliel^etu 
3(6er au^ biefetn n?itb er bte SBege talb t}etf))er¥en; benf it^. 

®onie)* 9lun ivitb er erfl bie ©uttfi bed Aontgd gei* 

u?innen. 

5 ®ilt)a. Unb und UtiU ni(!^td oitgelegner, aid und bie 

feinige gu erl^altetu SBenn bet Jtonig l^ierl^et !ommt, BIti(t 

gen^if ber ^^ergog unb 3eber, ben er tmpjHti)lt, ni^t unBelol^nt. 

®omeg« ®IauB^ Su, ba$ ber Jtdntg fommt? 

@iUa« (Ed mrben fo biele 3(n{lalten genta^t, bafi ed 
10 ^b^jlt wa^rf^einltti^ ift 

®omeg. M(ff fi'berreben fie ni^t 

®ilt>a. @o rebe wenig^end ni(^t bat^mu S)enn mnn 
bed ^5nigd 3[B{l(^t la ni^t fein foKte, gu fontmen^ fo i^ 
fle'd bo^ ivenigflend getvifi, baf man ed glauBen foIL 

15 gerbinanb, SOBa'd nat&rlid^er ^tif^n, tritt auf. 

i^erbinanb. 3{t ntein SJater no<^ nt<j^t l^eraud? 
® 1 1 J? a, ®ir ttjarten auf S)xl 
jSerblnanb, Die Siir|ien njerben Balb ijiier fein. 
®omeg. J^ommen fie l^eute? 
90 Serbinanb. Dranien unb (Sgmont. 

® m e g* (leife gu @it»a.) 3^ tegreife etwad* 
(SiUa. ©0 iel^alt' ed fur S>i^\ 

^ergog von $llba, ttitt auf. 
(Sie er f^ttdoi unb l^ettjottritt, treten bie $lnbem gudUf.) 

95 ^lia. ®omegI 

® m e g (tvitt »or). ^gerr! 

91 IB a. S)u l^a^ bie SBa^en mtl^ilt unb Beorbert? 
®omeg. 2tufd ©enouejie* Die tfiglic^en Slunben — 
91 IB a. ®enugl Du wartefi in ber ®alerie. ®iIoo 
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loirb S)ir ben ^ugenBIid fagen, ivenn S)u fie }ufammeh}iel^en, 
bte Sud^nge na^ bem $ala^ Ibefe^m fpUft S)ad Uebtige 
»eifit S)tu 
®ome}* 3a, ^eenl (90^) 

«I6a- ©Ifoal 5 

Slfea. 9nied^ voai i^ bon {e^ an S)it 0ef(!^d^t ^ie, 
a^ntl^, (fntfd^bffenl^eit, unauf^altfamed ^n^fu^xm, bad ieige 

®ilba* 3(^ banfe (£u^, baf ^x xaix (StUmW flelbt lo 
}u seigen, ba$ tc^ bet alte iitu 

91116 a* ®o(aIb bie i^tflen Ui mix eingetreten jinb; bann 
eile gleic^; Sgmontd ©el^eimfd^reiber gefangen }u ne^nten! 
S)u l^ajl aOe ^(nfialten gema^t, bie Ue^rigen, u?eld^e ibejeid^net 
ilttb, gtt fallen ? 15 

® i I b a. aSettraue auf und I ii)x @d^i^al n^irb {ie u?ie 
eine n^ol^Uered^nete ©onnenfinflernifl pUxMi^ unb ft^redli^ 
treffen* 

9[lBa* <6a^ S)u {ie genau teoBac^^ten laffen? 

® i 1 9 a« 3(tle^ ben dgmont bor 3lnbern. (£r ifi ber Singige, ao 
bet, feit S)u l^ier (ifi; fein SBettagen ni^t geanbert l^t. S)en 
ganjen 5S!ag bon einem $ferb anfd anbere^ labet ®&^t, ifi 
itnmet lufiig unb untetrl^altenb Ibei ^fel, n^iiirfelt^ f^ief t unb 
f<^bi(^t 9la(^td }um Siei^em S)ie 3(nbem l()aben bagegen 
cine merHi(^e $aufe in il^ter &tUn§axt gemoi^t ; fie Bleiien 25 
iei fl<^ ; bot il^m Si)VLXt {le](|t'd oud, aU wxin ein Jtronfer 
in «&aufe n?&re. 

StlBa* ©rum tafd^, elji' f!e unS wiber aCBiHen genefeni 

©ilba. 3ti^ fieOe fie. 5luf JDeinen SBefel^I uter^dufen 
xctr fie mit bienfifertigen (S^ren. Sl^nen graut'd ; ^t^i'^itifd^ 30 
ge6en fie und einen dngfilid^en ^anf, ful^Ien, bad 3ldt]()Iid^fie 
fei, gu entfliel^em Jteiner n^agt einen @^ntt; fie gaubern, 
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fouuen fl(^ nit^t loereintgen ; unb eingetn etnmd Stuf)nt9 ^u 
tf^uxif i^dit fU ber ®emeingei{l ai. ®te m&^ten gern fli^ 
iebem Serba(!^t entjiiel^en unb madden fld^ immer oetbcit^ttger. 
.@^on fel^' ic^ nut ^reuben Seinen Qan^tn ^Jlnfd^lag and* 

5 gefu^rt 

3( I B a. 3^ freue mi^ nut fiBet bad ©efti^el^ene, nnb au^ 
uBer bad niti^t (eicl^t; benn ed Hetbt ^etd no^ uBrtg^ road 
und gu benftn unb ffx fotgen gie6t Sad ©ludC ifl eigenftnnig, 
oft bad ©emeine, bad S^td^tdwittbtge ju abeln unb n?o^(uBer« 

lo legte 5Q|aten mit finem gemeinen 9(udgang ju entel^ten. 
SJerweile, Bid bie Sfitflen fommen! ©ann gieb ©oniej bie 
Drbre, bie ©ttagen ju befc^en, unb eile feibjl, (Sgmontd 
@(3^reiber unb bie Uebtigen gefangen gu nel^men, bie S)ir be* 
jeid^net flnb. 3{l ed getl^an, fo fomnt l^ietl^ unb nielb' ed 

15 meinem ©o^ne, bag er mir in ben Olat^ bie 9fta<3&riti^t bringe ! 
® il»a. 3^ l^offe, biefen Slbenb i>ox 5)ir jleT^n ju burfem 
^21 1 b a (ge^t nad^ feinem ©o^ne, bee bi^^ee in ber @a(em ge» 
jlanben). 
@ilba. 3<^ ttraue mir ed nit^t ju fagen; aber meine 

20 <&offhung ft^roanf t* 3^ fittc^te; ed wirb ni<j^t roerben wit er 
benft. 3t^ fe^e Oeifler bor mir, bie pitt unb flnnenb auf 
fc^^roarjen ®^Ien bad ©ef^id ber Sfurflen unb t)ieler 5$:aufenbe 
n)dgen« Sangfam roanft bad 3&nglein auf unb ab; tief 
((i^eittett bie aiiti^ter ju flnnen; §ule|t flnft biefe ®(^ale, 

25 Iteigt iene^ ange^au(^t 90m ^igenjinn t^^ ©^idfald, unb 
entfti^ieben i^% (m.) 

^(ba mit gerbinanb ^etooctvetenb, 

^Iba* mit fanbfl S)u bie ®tabt? 
Serbinanb. (Sd ^at ftd^ ^aed gegeben. ^^ ritt aid 
30 wie gum S^it^ertreib, ®tra$' auf ®tra§' ab. (Sure roo^U 
vert^eilten ^ati^en l^alten bie Sur^t fo angef^annt^ ^^ jU 
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fi(3^ niti^t ju liiptln mUt^tfjt. Die <Sia\>t jlel^t einem Selbe 
al^nlt(]^, loenn bad ©emitter loon meitem leuc^tet ; man erBIidt 
feinen 93ogeI, lein SS)\tx, aU ba9 eilenb na^ einem ©^u^orte 

%IBa* 3{t S)it ni^td meiter (egegnet? 5 

S^erbinanb. Sgmont lam mit Sinigen auf ben S^arft 
gedtten i xoix griiflten und ; er l^atte ein ro^ed $ferb, bad i^ 
t^m iD^en mufte. „£afit und eilen, $fetbe jujuteiten; vovt 
wetben fie balb Srauc^en I" rief er mir entgegen, (£r werbe 
mic^ no(^ i^eute wieberfel^n, fagte er, unb !omme auf (Suer lo 
Sierlangen, mlt (Suti^ ju rat^fc^^Iagen* 

91 IB a. (Sr wirb ©l^ wieberfeljim 

J^erbinanb. Unter alien Slittern, bte i^ l^ier fenne, 
gefdtlt er mir am Beflen. (Ed fi^eint, voir merben S^eunbe fein. 

9Llia. Su Bifl no^ immer ju fc^^neO unb mentg 15 
Bel^utfam; immer erfenn' i(!^ in S)ir ben Sei^tftnn S)einer 
Setter, ber mir fie unBebingt in bie 3(rme lieferte. Qu 
manner gef^Ii^en SSerBinbung lub S)i^ ber 9(nf^ein 
ooreilig eln. 

Serbinanb. (Suer SBitle flnbet mi^ Bilbfam« ao 

%lia. 3^ bergeBe S)einem {ungen SBIute bied leiti^tfinnige 
fS&oi)lvootltn, biefe una^tfame grd^i^^feit, 9lur bergig ni(]^t, 
}u mel^em SBerfe i^ gefanbt Bin unb melti^en ^eil id) 
2)ir baran geBen m5^te* 

^erbinanb. (Srinnert mi^, unb fi^ont mi^ ni^t, 25 
voo ^x ed n5tl^ig l^altetl 

91 1 B a (nad^ einer $aufe), Wltiti ©ol^n ! 

gerblnanb* STOein ®ater! 

9(IBa* S)te 9&rflen fommen Balb^ Oranlen unb (Sgmont 
fommen. (£d ifl nic^t S^ifitrauen, bafi i^ S)ir erft ie^t 30 
entbecfe, voai gef<^el|en foil. ®ie merben ni^t mteber t)on 
^innen gelj^m 

G 
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8fetb inanb. 8Ba9 flnnfi S)u? 

21 1 B 0, «0 iji ftefti^Ioffen, fie feflgu^altm,— ©u etflaunfi ! 
9Bad S)u ju t^un l^afi, l^dte ! S)if Urfa^en fotlfi Su toiffeit, 
wenn el gefid^e^n iji. 3e|t Bleitt feine 3«t, jle au8julegen. 

5 a^it S)ir aUein »ftnf(!^t' id^ bad @t:df te, bad ©el^eimfie gu 
Bet>re^en ; etn {)ar!e9 SBanb if&lt und gufammengefeffelt ; bu 
Bifl mit irert^ ttnb UeB ; auf bi^ md^t' i(ff Silled l^dufen. 
0li(]^t bte ®mdfjxif)tit ju ge'^or^en aOein m5(^t' ^ STir ein« 
))tdden ; and^ ben @inn audjubdidCen, gu Befel^lett; an^\lfnf)xm, 

10 wunf^t' td^ In Dir fottjuj)flanjen ; ©it ein groped ©rBtl^eil, 
bent J^dntge ben brau(]&bar{len ©tenet ju l^intetlaffen ; ©ic^ 
mit bent SBeflen^ n?ad i<tf i)aU, audjuflatten, bafi ©u ©id^ 
tti^t f^dmen bfitfeji, untet ©eine SBtiibet gu tteten. 

getblnottb. SBad njetb' ic^ ©it nid^t fut biefe SieBe 
15 WuTbIg, bie ©u ntit atlein gutrenbejl, inbeni tin ganjed 3leid^ 
tjot ©it glttett I 

21 IB a. 0lun i)m, m^ gu t^m tfi! ©oBolb bie ^Citfien 
eingetteten jlnb, tritb iebet Sugang gum fPalajie Befeftt ©agu 
^at ©onieg bie Dtbte. @ilt>a witb eilen, Cgmontd ©d^teiBet 

20 mit ben SBetbdd^tigfien gefangen gu nel^men^ ©u l^dlt|l bie 
aCBoc^e om ^B^ote unb in ben •g^fen in Dtbnung. Siov alien 
©ingen, Befefte biefe Siwwet ^itxntitn ntit ben fld^etjlen 
Seuten I ©onn watte auf bet ©aletie, Bid ©ilJwi wiebetfommt^ 
unb Btinge mit itgenb ein unBebeutenb SBlatt l^etein^ gum 

as Sci^ett/ bafi fein 2lufttog audgetid^tet ijl* ©onn BleiB* im 
98otfaale; Bid Dtanien wegge^t ; folg' il^m 1 3d^ l^olte (Sgmont 
l^iet, aid oB i(i) il^m n^d^ n>a^ gu fagen l^dtte. 2lm (Snbe bet 
©alette fotbte Dtaniend ©egen^ tufe bie SBac^e an, i?etnjo|>te 
fti^nell ben gefdl^tlid^flen S^ann^ unb iCi) faffe (Sgmont l^iet. 

30 getbinanb^ 3d& gell^ot<3^e, mein SJatet — gum etpen 
Sflal mit |<^)9etem <6etgen unb mit ®otge* 
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mta. 3ti^ miti^t S)w'3j e« iji bet: erfle fltofe Sag, 
ben 2)tt erietft 

©itva (tritt l^eretu). 

©lljja. (Sin SSote J?on 3tnttt)er)3en. "^ier Ifl DtanlenS 
93rief! (&x fommt nl^t. 5 

mi a. ®agt' ee ber SBote? 

©lUa* Sftein, mir fagt'g baS ^erj. 

a 16 a. 9tuS 5)ir ft)rid^t mein feftfer ©eniuS. (SHad^bemet 
ben S3nef getefen, toinft er ©eiben, unb jte gie^en jic!^ in bie ®a(me 
gurucf. (Srbleibt attein auf bem SBorbert^eilc.) (5r fommt ni^t ! 10 
S3i3 auf ben lefeten 9lugenWid m\^Uht n, fl^ gu erfldren. 
®r tt>agt e3, niti^t gu fommen! @o njat benn bleSmal njiber 
ajermutl^en ber JKuge Hug genug, ni^t Hug ju fein! — @8 
xMt bie U^r ! 0lo^ einen Heinen ®eg M QtxQtx^, unb 
ein grofeS 3Berf i|l get^ion obet t>erfciumt, unwleberWngli^ 15 
oerf&umt ; benn ed ifl n^eber na^gu^olen no<^ gu t^erl^imli^en. 
Sangfi l^att' i^ fitted tei{!i^ abgemogen, unb rait au^ biefen 
^atl geba^t, mit feflgefe|t, voa^ au^ in biefem Salle gu tl^un 
fei; unb jie^t, ba ed }u ti^un ift, wel^t' i^ mit faum, bafi 
niti^t bag Sftr unb SBiber mir aufs SWeue burcJ^ bie ®eele 20 
f(3^n?anft. — 3 ji^^S rdt^li^, bie Slnbern gu fangen, njenn e r 
mir entgel^t ? — @^ie6' i^ eg auf, unb laff ' ®gmont mit 
ben ©einigen, mit fo aSielen entfti^W^fen, bie nun, Jjietteid^t 
nur ^eute no^, In meinen «§dnben jlnb ? ®o gwingt 5)i^ 
bad ®t\(i)ii benn auti^, 2>u Un6ejn7ingli(^er ? ^ie lang' 25 
geba^t ! SBie wol^l tereitet ! ®ie gro^, njie f(5^5n ber ^lan ! 
SBie naf)^ bie «§offhung iljirem 3t^I^ ! Unb nun Im 9tugen6Iid 
beg ©ntf^eibeng tiji 5)u gwifd^en gwei Ueiel getteHt ; wie in 
einen 8oo8toi)f greifp 5)u in bie bunHe Su^wnft ; waS ©u 
faffefl, Iji no^ jugerottt, ©ir unbrnn^t, fei'9 Sreffer ober 30 
Seller ! ((St »irb aufmerf fam, toie (Siner, ber et»a0 ^oxt, unb tritt 
an« genjlet.) (St iji e0 1 — (ggmont 1 5:rug 5)i(^ S)ein fPfetb 

6 2 
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fo lei^t ^ttAn, unb fi^eute ))or bent Slutgent^e ni^t^ unb 
t^ot bent ®eifte mit bent Uanfen ©^n^ert, bet an bet $forte 
2)id^ em))fdngt? — ©telg' a* I — ®o Wfl S)u mit bent elnen 
9ufi int ®ta£ — unb [d ntU BeibenI — 3a, ftrei^l' e9 nur, 
5 unb Ho)>fe fut feinen ntutl^igen S)ienfl gum Ie|tenmate ben 
9laitn il^nt I — Unb mit Ueiit feine SBal^L 3n bet aSer* 
Henbung, n;ie l^iet (Egmont nal^t, fann et S)it ni^t gum 
jnjeitenmal {!^ Itefetn 1 — ^btt ! 

Serbinanb unb ©iloa treten eiltg l^BeL 

lo 3]^t tl^ut> n^ad id^ ^fal^I ; i^ anbte meinen SiOen nit^t 
3^ f)alU, tck ed gel^n n^ttl, iSgmont avtf, M S)u mit t>on 
®iM bie 9la^ti^t ^ixadft f)a% S)ann UeiB' in bet 9l<ii^ f 
^tt^ S)it tauit bad ®t\^ii bad grof e a$etbtenft, bed Stbnx^Q 
gtdf ten gfeinb mit eigenet «6anb gefangen ju ffobtn. (3u <S{(«)a.) 

15 (Eile I (3u Serbinanb.) ®el^ il^m entgegem ($lIBa BleiBt einige 
9Utgen6ti(!e aKein unb ge^t fd^toeigenb auf unb oB.) 

(Sgmont tritt auf. 

(Egmont. 3^ fomme, bie Sefel^Ie bed <(t5nigd }u t)et« 
nel^men, ju 1^5ten, wel^en Sienfl et Jjon unfetet S!reue Jjetlangt, 
aobie il^m en^ig etgeten 6Iei(t. 

%lba. St n)unfti^t ^ot aUtn S)ingen (Suten Statl^ ju ]^5ten. 

(Sgmont. UeBet ujel^en ® egenflanb ? Jtommt Otanien 

au^ ? 3(^ )?etmut]^ete il^n l^iet. 

(SI (a. SRit tl^ut ed leib, baf et und eien in biefet 

a5 wi^tigen ®tunbe fel^It. (Suten Statl^, Sute SReinung n^linfti^t 

bet Jt5nig, ujie biefe ®taaten voitUx ju ^ftiebigem 3a, et 

1)0^, 3if)t tmUt ftdftig mitwitfen, biefe Untul^en }u fliOen unb 

bie Otbnung bet fj^toi^ingen b5Qig un^ bauetl^aft ju gtitnben. 

(Sgmont. Sl^t ffinnt Bejfet n?ijfen aid lit), bafi fci^on SlUed 

30 genug betul^igt ijt, {a, no^ mel^t Betul^igt njat, el^' bie (£t« 
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fc^etnung bet neuen ®oIbaten icieber nut ^ut^t unb ®otge 
bie ©cmutl^er 6en?egte. 

^Ua. 3^r f(^etnt anbeuteti ju troOen, bod Siatl^Itc^fle 
fei gcirefcn, mnn ber Jtonig mic3^ gar ni(3^t in ben jjatt ftffefet 
l^dtte, 6u(i^ gu fragen. 5 

@ g m n t. aSerjeil^t 1 0( ber Jtdnig bad ^ttx f)aiH \^\dm 
follen, oB nici^t ^ielmel^r bie Sl^ad^t feiner maiefldtifci^en ©egen* 
voaxt aMn flarfer gen)tr!t l^dtte, ifl metne <Sa^t ntc^t gu 
Beurtl^ellen* S)a8 «&eer ifl ba, et nid^t 3Bir aUx xttu^Un 
fc^r unbanfbar, fel^r »ergej|en feln, wenn ttjir un0 nic^t 10 
ertnnerten, voa^ voix ber 0tegentin fd^ulbig {Inb. SBefennen 
wir 1 ®ie Jraci^te burc^ il^r fo flugeS aU ta^fereS SBetragen 
bie 9tufrii]^rer niit ©ewalt unb 9tnfe]^n, niit Ueterrebung unb 
8ijl gur Slnf)t, unb ful^rte gum ©rfiaunen ber SBelt ein re* 
UUi\6)t^ 93oIf in njenigen 2Jionaten gu feiner ^^i(i)i gurutf* 15 

211* a. ^6) leugne e8 nici^t. 2)er ^laimult ifl gepiUt, unb 
Seber fd^etnt in bie @rengen bed ©el^orfamd gurOidEgeknnt. 
2l6er f)ar\Qt ed nici^t ))on eined Seben SBtdfur aB, {!e gu );>er« 
laffen ? SBer ttjitt baS aSolf l^inbern, Io3gu6re(]^en ? ffio ifl 
bie Wla6)t, jle aBgul^alten ? SBer BCirgt un3, ba^ fie fici^ ferner 20 
treu unb untert^dnig geigen »erben? 3^r guter SBide ifl 
aOed $fanb, bad voix ^aUn. 

(S g m n t. Unb ifl ber gute aSiOe eined fSolU nid^t bad 
fi(]^erfle, bad ebelfle jpfanb ? »ei @ott ! ffiann barf flc^ ein 
Jtonig fl(^erer l^alten^ aid n^enn fie 9(Ue fur @tnen, ®iner fur 25 
5ltte fleljin? @ic3^erer gegen innere unb du^ere jjeinbe? 

2tl(a* SBir n^erben und boc^ ntc^t (tBerreben^ foQen^ ba^ 
ed ie|t l^ier fo flel^t ? 

@ g nt Q n t. S)er J^onig fd^reibe einen @eneraU$arbon aud^ 
er Beru^ige bie ©emiitl^er ; unb (alb nsirb man. fel^en, n)ie 30 
5lreue unb SieBe mit bem 3utrauen n?ieber guritdfel^rt. 

'Una. Unb Seber^ ber bie Sl^aiefldt bed Jtdnigd, ber bad 
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^eiligtl^um bcr JRellgion gefd^anb«t, gtnge frel unb Tebtg ^in 

unb ttjleber, lebte ben Slnbetn gum Beteiten aScif^iel, bap 

ungel^eure ajcrircd^en fhafloS flnbl 
®ginont. Unb Ijl ein aSerBred^en bed UnflnnS, bet 
5 ^ntnfenl^eit, ni^t el^er ju entfd^ulbigen^ aid graufam gu Bf« 

fhrafcn? SBefonberd wo fo fld^re ^Sofftmng, two ©ewlfjl^cit 

ifi, bafi bie Uctel ni^t wiebcrfel^Ten werben? SEBaren Jtdntge 

barum ni(]&t fld^erer ? 3Bctbcn fie nicS^t ijon SBelt unb 9lati^* 

ttjelt gc^priefen, bie eine Seleibigung il^ttr 3Burbe DetgeBen, 
10 Bebauem, bcrad^ten fonnten ? SBerben fie nid^t eBen bediregen 

®ott glet(]^ gel^alten; bet i>itl }u grofi ifi^ aH baf an il^n 

iebe tdflerung teid^en fotlte? 
91 IB a. Unb eben barum foU bet Jt5nig fftr bie 3Burbe 

®otte« unb ber Weligion, no it foUen fftr bad Slnfel^n beg 
15 «5nigd firetteu. SBa« ber DBere aBjuIel^nen ijerfd^mdl^t, ifl 

unfcre $j!id^t ju rdd^en. Ungefhaft foU^ njemi id^ ratine, 

feitt ©d^ulbiger fld^ freuen. 

@ g m n t . ©lauBft 3)u, bafi 3)u fie SWe erreid^en wirfl ? 

J&5rt man nid^t t5gK(j^, ba^ bie 5urc3^t fie l^ie* unb bal^in, 
20 fie aud bem Sanbe treiBt ? 3)ie afteid^flen njerben il^re ©titer, 

flc3^, i^re Jtlnber unb ??reunbe flu(^tett ; ber Slrme wirb feine 

nfi^Ue^en ^dnbe bem 9lad^Bar jubringen* 
91 IB a. @ie werben, wenn man fie ni(^t loerl^inbern fann. 

S)arum tierlangt ber J^onig Watl^ unb 3^at »on iebem gfurflen, 
*5 Srufl i)on {ebem ©tattl^alter ; nid^t nur ^rgdl^Iung njie ed 

ifl, vaa^ ttjerben f Snnte, wenn man Sttted gel^en lie^e tt)ie*d gel^t. 

©inem grogen UeBel jufel^en, flc3^ mit »§ofnung fc3^mei^eln, 

ber 3wt »«rtrauen, etnja einmal brein fd^Iagen, wie im ffafi* 

uad^tdf)9iil; ba^ ed flatfd^t unb man boc^ etn?ad ju tl^un 
30 fc^eint, wenn man nic^^td t^un mbCt)it — l^eifit bad nid^t, flc3^ 

t)erbdd^tig madden, aid fe^e man bem 2tufru]^r mit aSergniigen 

ju, ben man ni^t erregen, n?ol^I aBer l^egen mot^te? 
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©gmunt (ttti ©egriff aiifgufal^ren, nimmt fld^ jufammen, imb 
fijrid^t n«^ eitwr lleinen 5Pauje gefe^t). 0liti^t jebc STbfKi^t ift 
ofenBar, unb manned SOi^anned 3[({Id^t ifl }u nti^beuten« 
Si^ufi man bo^ atu^^ ^on atleh ®eiten l^dren^ eS fei be^ Mni^^ 
%b{!(^t ttjeniger, bie $ro^ingen na^ einf^nnigen unb Hacen 5 
®efe|en ju tegieren^ bk S^aiefldt bet Steligton ju fl<]^etn unb 
einen aUgemcinen Sricben (elncm SSoIfe ju geben, aU ijielute^r 
fie un^ebingt }u unterjiD^en^ fie iittt alten dled^te }U UxanUn, 
fl(^ Sl^eiftet ^on i^ren SBefl^tl^umetn ju ma^en^ bie fd^onen 
9led^te beg SlbeW einjufti^rdnfen^ um berentnjiflen bet <5ble 10 
adetn 0)m bienen, i^m idb un^ fieBen ujibmen mag. S)le 
9lellgu>n, [agt man, fei nut ein ^td^tiger Xt)p)pi(li), Winter 
bem man ieben gefdl^rlid^en 3(n(<^Iag nut beflo leister au§« 
benfU S>ad 9$dI! liegt auf ben ^nieen, Betet bie l^eiligen 
gettjitf ten Sei^n an, unb l^inten lauf^t bet aSogeljieller, «£. 
ber jle Beniden njid* |.!^^5^*^ 

aiJa. S)ae mu^ i^ t)Dn ©it ]^5ren? ^ 

^gmont. 9ltti^t meine @efinnungenl 9lut n^ad Balb 
l^ier, 6alb ba, bon ©roflen unb bon Jlleinen, ^ugen unb 
iC^oren gefpro(3^en, laut berBwitet mirb. ©ie 0liebertdnber 20 
fut^ten ein ^o)p)ptlM 3oti^^ unb n^er BCtrgi il^nen fhx ii)xt 
Stei^eit? 

91 IB a. {?reil^eit? €in f(3^5ne8 SBort; wert re^t bet* 
fldnbe* SBag njcQen jle ffir {freil^eit ? ffiBaS ijl beg greiefien 
greil^eit ? — Wed^t gu tl^un ! — Unb baran »(rb jte ber ^nig 35 
n\(i)t l^inbenu 9lein, ndn ! ®ie glauBen jl(3^ ni^S^t frei, njenn 
fie jld^ ni(3^t felBji unb Stnbern f(^aben Knnen. SBfite eg nicJ^t 
Bejfer, oBgubanfen, att ein fo^eg SSol! ju tegicwn? ffienn 
aultrdrtige Seinbe brangen, an bie fein SBftrger benft, ber mit 
bem 0ldd^jien nut Bef<3^dftigt ifl, unb bet ^5nig ijetlangtao 
aSeijianb, bann n^tben (le uneinS unter fld^, unb betfc^wdren 
fi(]^ gleid^fam mit il^ten Seinbem SBeii Beffet i^% fie ein* 
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gumgett; baf man fie nsit Jtinber l^olten, njie StinUt gu i^rem 
Seflen leiten !ann« ®lauU nux^ tin aSolf loirb ntd^t alt, 
ni(^t flug; tin aSoI! 6Ieiit tmmet finbifd^* 

(Sgmont. 9Bte felten fommt ein ^5nig ju 9$er{lanb! 

5 Unb foQen {!^ a$tele ni^t lieBer fSitUn ^ttttantn ate (itnettt ? 

Unb niti^t etnmal bem (Sinen, fonbem ben ^entgen bed @tnen, 

bem aSoIfe, bad an ben ^lidtn fetned «&erm altert. 3)ad ^at 

ttol^I attetn bad dle^t^ flug ju iverben. 

^IBa. aSieOei^t e£en batum, votil ed {t(!^ ni^t felbfi 
10 liBerlaffen IjL 

@ g m n t. Unb barum S^iemanb gern f!^ feKfl fkbttlaffcn 
mbcl^tt. Tlan t^nt, voa9 man voiU -, i^ l^aBe auf Seine ^rage 
geantnjortet; unb n^tebetl^ole : (Sd gel^t nt(^t ! @d !ann ni^t 
gel^en ! 3(^ fenne meine IBanbdIeute, (Sd {Inb Scanner, n>eTt^ 
15 ©otted Soben gu Betteten; ein 3eber tunb fur ^d}, ein fleiner 
J^onig, fefi, nil^rig^ fdl^ig, treu, an alten ®itten l^angenb. 
©d^wer ijl'd, i^ Sutrauen ju tjerbienen, leiti^t, ju erl^alten. 
©tan: unb fefl ! 3u brucfen flnb jle, nid^t ju unterbtiitfen. 

^I(a (ber f!(i^ inbep einigemal umgerel^en f^at). ©oUtefl ^u 
20 bad ^Qed in bed Jtdnigd ©egennjatt mteberl^olen ? 

^gntont. S)eflf) fc^Ummer, n;enn mic^ feine ©egenn^art 
atfd^retfte I Sepo teffcr fur il^n, fiir fein aSolf, mnn er 
mtt Ttuif) mad}U, trenn er mir 3i<trauen einfUfite; no^ n^eit 
ntel^r }u [agen. 
25 %lha. ^ad nhi^lid^ i% Unn ic^ 1^5ren njie tt. 

Q^gmont« 3d^ n}iirbe tl^m fagen: ii^etc^t !ann ber ^irt 
eine ganje *&erbe ©d^afe ijor jld^ l^intreiten, ber ©tier gie|t 
feinen $flug ol^ne SBtberflanb ; aber bem ebeln $ferbe, bad 
Su reiten n^iUfl, mu^t S)u feine @eban!en aBIernen, S)u muf t 
30 nid^td Unfluged; nid^td unHug \>on il^m ^oerlangen* S)arum 
wiinf^t ber SSiirger feine alte SSerfajfung gu Bel^alten, Jjon 
feinen Sanbdleuten regiert gu fein, nieil er njeip, n^ie er ge« 
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ful^tt n;irb, votxl tx ^on i^nm Une{gennu|, Slfieilnel^imund 
an feinem ®(^tdfal l^ofen fann. 

%lia. UnbfoUte bet (Regent ni^t Wtad^t f)abtn, biefed 
alte «&et!ommen ju ))er&nbem? Unb foOte ntti^t el6en bied 
fein f(^5n{led Siont^t, fein ? SBad i^ BleiBenb auf biefei: 5 
aBelt? IXnb faOte eine ©taatMnrit^tung Ueifeen »nnen? 
a^uf ni(^t in einer Seitfolge iebed aSerl^dltntp flci^ ))erdnbern, 
unb e6en barum eine alte S^erfaffung bie lUfac^e ^on taufenb 
UeBeIn n;erben, weil {!e ben gegenudrtigen 3u^<tnb bed SJoKed 
ni^t ttmfaft? 3^ f&t^te, biefe olten Stt^U {Inb barum fo 10 
angenel^tn, iveil {!e @^lu))fn>infel Bilben, in ujeld^en bet 
Jlluge, bet SP^dti^tige, jum ®^aben bed SJoIfd, jum ®c^aben 
bed ©angen, fld^ )9er(ergen ober burc^fti^Ietti^en fann* 

Sgmont. Unb biefe nsiOfMic^en aSerdnberungen, biefe 
unBef^rdnften (Singrife bet ]^5^{len ©eujalt, {Inb fie ni^t 15 
fBoxhotm, bafi Sinei: tl^un voiU, njad 5£aufenbe nic^t tl^un 
foOen? @r xvxU fi(^ aKein frei mad^n, um jieben feiner 
9Biinf(^e (efriebtgen, ieben feiner ©ebanfen audfi^l^ren gu 
!5nnen. Unb tt;enn n^ir und il^m, einem guten »eifen Jtdnige, 
gang ^ertrauten, fogt er und fCtr feine 01a(^fommen gut, ba^ 20 
feiner o^ne SHiidEflti^t, ol^ne ®d^onung regieren n^erbe ? SBer 
rettet und aldbann ^on ))50iger SBiQfiir, njenn er und 
feine S)iener, feine 9ldc^{len fenbet, bie ol^ine Jtenntnip bed 
£anbed unb feiner SBebCtrfhiffe nadi) $elie(en fd^alten unb 
n^alten, feinen SSiberflanb ftnben unb ^^ ^on ieber aSerant* 25 
wortung frei njiffen? 

%lia (ber ^d) inbep loieber nmgefe^en l^ot). Sd ift nid^td 
natiirlid^er, aid bap ein StbniQ burd^ jl(3^ ju l^errfc3^en ge* 
benft unb benen feine SSefel^le am lieBjien auftrdgt, bie il^n 
am Bejien ^erftel^en, ^erjiel^en wotten, bie feinen SBitlen un* 30 
Bebingt audrid^ten. 

(£gmont« Unb e(en fi> natCtrlid^ i{l% bap ber Siirger 
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))on bent regtert fein xoiUf Ux mit if)m geSoten tmb etjogen 
ip, ber glei(3^en ®egriff mit il^m Don ffit&ft itnb Unred^t 
gefaf t l^at, ben tx aid fehten Stuber anfel^en fann. 
^lin. Itnb bod^ f)at bet 3(bel mit btefen feinen Sritbent 

5 fel^t ungleid^ getl^eilt. 

Sgmont. S)a9 tft )7ot Sa^l^unberten ^efd^e^en, ttnb 
voixh ie^t o^e 9leib gebulbet. SBurben aUx neue 9^ettf(^en 
o^e 0lot]^ gefenbet; bie {!d^ }nm jwettenmalt auf Unfoflen 
ber Station Bereid^em wotlten, fdl^ man {Id^ etnet fhengen^ 

lo ful^nen, nnBebingtett ^aBfu^t audgefe^t, bad n^itbe etne 
@dl^rung madden, bie {{d^ nid^t leid^t in {!c^ felBfi au{!5{k. 
Slia. S)it fagfl mtc^ n^ad id^ nid^t l^dten foOte; aud^ 
id^ Bin fremb« 
^^ (ggmont* ©a# id^ ©irt fage, geigt ©ir, bafi id^ ©ic^ 

15 nid^t nteine« 

31 1 (a. Unb aud^ fo to&nfd^t' id^ e9 nid^t ^on ©it gtt 
^bxtn. ©et Jtdnig fanbte mid^ mit ^^offhung, bafi td^ l^et 
ben aBei^nb bed 3(beld #nben »lttbe. ©et Stbni^ uiU feinen 
SBiden. ©et Jt5nig l^at nad^ tiefet UeBetlegung gefe^en^ wad 

2obem 93oT!e ftommt; ed fann nid^t MeiBen unb gel^en n?te 
iid^et. ©ed Jtdnigd Sbfid^t i% {!e feKfl gu il^tem etgnen 
Se^en einiufo^t&nf en^ il^t cigened ^eit, n;enn'd fein mu^^ il^nen 
aufjubtingen^ bie fd^blid^en Si^tger au^uo))fetn^ bamit bie 
UeBtigen 8htl^e finben, bed @IitdCd einet weifen {Regietung 

25 genieflen f5nnen. ©ied i^ fein Sntfd^luf *, biefen bem ^bel 

f unb ju madden, fjaU id^ iBefel^l ; unb dtati) l^etlang' id^ in 

feinem 9lamen, njie ed ju il^un fei; nid^t njad; Unn bad 

|iat Qtt (efd^Xeffen. 

(S g m n t. fieibet ted^tfettigen ©eine SBotte bie ffutd^t bed 

30 ^olUf bie i^meine Sutd^t ! ®o ^at et benn Befd^Ioffen^ 
n}ad fein gfittft U^^lit^tn fodte. ©ie ;Ktaft feined fSolU, 
0}t ©emittl^, ben S9egtif^ ben fie ^on f!d^ fel(^ l^aBen, »ia 
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et fd^iod^en, nieberbt&den, jetfldtett; urn {{e Bequem regieren 
}u !5nnen. Sr toitt ben innern Jlem il^ter (Sigenl^ett ^tx^ 
betien ; gewl^ in ber SlfcfliJ^t, fie gIiicHi(^er gu tnoc^^eit, (Sr 
njiU fie ^ernic^ten, bamit fie ettvad njerben^ ein anbet <£tn?ad* 
D ! wentt feine 3lbri*t flut Ifl, fo tt?irb fie mlfeeleitet I 91x^1 5 
bent Jtdnige n^ibetfe^t man fl(^; man fleUt fld^ nut bem 
Stbni^t entgegen, ber einen falfc^en 9Beg ju wanbeln We erflen 
ungluiflt^en ®(^ritte ma(^t. 

^lia. 8Bie S)u geflnnt Bift, f(^etnt ed ein &erge(li(^er 
9Jerfu^, und t>etein{gen gu n^oQen. S)u benfft geting t>om 10 
Jt5nigt unb )}erd^tlid^ )?on feinen SRdtl^en, n;enn S)u {njeifelfi, 
bad 3{tled fei ni(^t (d^on geba(^t, ge^ritft, getrogen trotben. 
3c^ l^aBe feinen 2tuftrag, iebed Sfir unb SCBibet no^ 
einmal butt^gugtl^n, ©el^orfam forbre i<^ t>on bem fSolU — 
unb \)on (Sudi), if^x (Erflen, (Sbelflen, Staif) unb 5r^at aid 15 
SBiirgen biefer unBebingten f|?fU(^t 

(S g m n t . fforbre unfre <&dut}ter, fo ifl ed auf el n m a I 
getl^an* £>i fld^ ber Sladen blefem 3o^e Biegen, tib er flc^ 
k)or bem ®elle butfen foil, fann elner eblen ©eete qUx^ fein. 
IXmfonfl ]^a6' 1(3^ fo Jjlel geft)ro(^en ; bie 8uft i)aV Icl^ 20 
erfc^ftttert, welter ni^td genjonnen. 

Serbinanb !ommt. 

gferblnanb. ffierjell^t, baf 1(3^ (Suer (Seftjrfid^ unter* 
BrecJ^e^ ^ier Ifi ein Srlef, beffen Ue6er6rlnger ble Stntwort 
brlngenb ma^t 35 

3(IBa. (SrIaUBt mlr, ba^ l^ fel^e, wad er tnt^lt 
(Xritt m bie ©eite.) 

{^erbinanb (gu (Sgmont). <Sd ift ein fti^oned fj^ferb, bad 
(Sure Seute geJra^t l^aBen, (£u(3& aBgul^oTen. 

(S g m n t. @d Ifl nl^t bad fti^Ilmmfte. 3c^ l^aB' ed fc^on 30 
elne SBelle ; Id^ benf td wegjugeBen. 9Benn ed (S\i6) gef&tlt, 
fo werben wlr ^leOelc^^t bed <&anbeld einig. 
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SrerblnanK ®ut, nix woOen ^n. 

^lia (toinft feinem ©ol^ne, bet fld^ in ben ©runb gudt^giel^t). 

<Sgmont« Mt n;ol^lI (Sntlafit mt<^! S)enn i^ tvu^te, 
Ui ®ott, ni^t tnel^r ju fagen. 
5 aiBa^ mudl^ \at JDi^ ber Sufad Jjerl^inbett, S>einen 
©inn nod^ njeiter ju mtati)tn. Unt)i>rP(^tlg entwitfelfl 2)u 
bie Solttn S)eined ^^erjend, unb Hagfl S)ic^ feI6|l iDeit fhrenger 
an, ate eln ffiBiberfac^^er gel^djfig tl^un ttnnte. 

(Sgmont. Dlefer SBorwurf xdfftt mic3^ ni^t; i(^ fenne 
lomi^ felBfl genug, unb njeifi, »ie id^ bent Jtdntg angel^dre; 
mit mtf)x a(8 iBiele, bie in feinem S)ienjl fld^ felter bienen, 
Ungetn f^eib' i(3^ aud biefem Streite, oi)m ii)n Beigelegt gu 
fel^en, unb n?itnfi^e nut, ba^ und ber (Dienfl bed ^txtn, bad 
9B0]^( bed £anbed l^lb ))minigen mdge. (Sd n;ir!t ^ieOeic^t 
15 ein njieberl^olted ®ef))ta^, bie ©egentvart ber i^Brigen grttvpen^ 
bie l^eute fel^len, in einent glitctlid^ern ^ugenilicf, n?ad f)tut 
unmdg(ic3^ fc3^eint. 2)^it biefet «&offnung entfern' id^ mi(i). 

9ilia (ber jngteid^ feinem ^ol^n Setbinanb ein Seu^n gieBit)- 
^alt, (Sgmont ! — 2)einen Segen I — (IDie 9»ittelt]^ftr offnct ji(^, 
20 man fiel^t bie ®alerie mit SBaiJ^e Ibefej^t, bie unBetoeglid^ Hei^t) 

(£gm out (ber jlaunenb eine Seile gefij^tviegien). ^it^ mar 
bie SKftti^t ? IDaju l^afl S)u mi(^ 6erufen ? (9lad^ bem ^egen 
greifenb, dU to)enn er fld^ oertl^ibigen toollte.) SBin i(^ benn 
ttjel^rlod ? 
35 91 IB a. 2)er Jl5nig Befie^lt'd, 2)u tip mein ©efangener. 
(SugHd^ treten t)on beiben ©eiten ©etoaffnete l^^rein.) 

Sgmont (na^ einer <5tir(e.) 2)er Jtonig? — Dranien! 
OranienI (9lad^ einer $aufe, feinen ^egen l^ingeBenb.) ®o 
nimm i^ I @r l^at n?eit dfter bed Jt5nigd ®ac^e ^ertl^eibigt, 
30 aid biefe SBrufl U\^ni^t (dx gel^t burd^ bie S^^ittettl^ur ab ; 
bie ®en)affneten^ bie im Simmer {Inb, fclgen il^m, ingleid^en $l(ba'« 
©ol^n. $Uba bieibt flei^en. ^er SBor^ang f&ttt.) 
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ARGUMENT. 
ACT V. 

Tyi:^ fifth act begins with a scene at dusk in the streets 
of Brussels. Clarchen implores Brackenburg to help her to 
liberate Egmont, and when several citizens arrive she chal- 
lenges them with words full of enthusiasm and fervour to con- 
trive measures for Egmont's deliverance. The citizens listen 
to her appeal with pity and amazement, and asking Bracken- 
burg to take her home, they retire. On the approach of 
Alva's guard Clarchen is at last prevailed upon by Bracken- 
burg to leave the spot and to ' go home/ which expression she 
repeats with a sinister significance. 

The next scene shows us Egmont in his prison. A lamp 
is burning, and a couch stands in the background. The 
wearied prisoner, deprived of sleep and harassed by cares, 
expresses his feelings of horror at his approaching death in 
a soliloquy. He faintly indulges m the hope that Orange 
will venture some bold enterprise for him, that the people 
will gather in myriads, and that he will 'hail in joyfulness 
the freedom of the dawn of day.' If only Clarchen were a 
man, he thinks, she would be able to restore to him his 
liberty. 

The scene now changes to Clarchen's residence. She 
enters, carrying a lamp and a glass of water. She places the 
light in the window as a sign for Brackenburg that she is 
still awake. He promised to bring her tidings of Egmont. 
yet she knows that his doom is sealed. There is no one, 
who would come forward for his safety, and she herself 
is weak and powerless. At last she hears a timid step; it 
is Brackenbui:g, who enters pale and frightened. He brings 
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her the sad tidings, which dispel every hope, that Egmont 
is condemned to death. He saw with his own eyes all the 
sinister preparations for the execution. His recital of the 
horrible sight produces an overwhelming effect on Clarchen, 
who is about to rush forth into the darkness of night. 
Brackenburg keeps her back, and she produces a phial of 
poison which she once 'stole in l^ay' from Brackenburg. 
She could, herself, not survive the impending calamity, but 
-conjures Brackenburg to live on as a comfort and support 
to her mother. Brackenburg implores her ^to pause on the 
brink of the precipice,' but she exclaims that $he has ' con- 
quered,' and that he should not call her back to the struggle. 

Clarchen goes to the window, as if to look out, and 
secretly drinks of the poison. The rest she places on the 
table, and beseeching Brackenburg to save himself, lest he 
should appear her murderer, she retires. Brackenburg leaves 
in irresolution and despair, and Clarchen's death is indicated 
by music and by the flame of the lamp which flickers up 
several times and then suddenly expires. 

The scene, which now changes to Egmont's prison, shows 
him asleep on a couch. A rustling of keys is heard, and 
servants enter with torches. Ferdinand and Silva follow. 
The latter reads to Egmont his death-warrant, and tells 
him that a short time will be given to him to prepare himself 
and to set his house in order. 

Silva retires with the attendants, but Ferdinand remains. 
Egmont, who niistakes his motive in remaining behind, gives 
vent to his indignation, and addresses to him harsh words of 
reproof. Ferdinand, however, reveals to the doomed man 
his innermost feelings of admuation for his noble character, 
and of heartfelt pity for his hard fate. Egmont beseeches 
him to find out means of rescuing him, but Ferdinand de- 
clares, in utter despair, that every attempt would be useless. 
Alva's son is so overcome with grief that he cannot leave 
the fatal spot, and Egmont must urge him to withdraw. At 
last he leaves hastily, overwhehned with sorrow. 
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Egmont remains alone. He is wearied, and nature 'as- 
serts her right ' : he falls asleep, and a bright vision appears 
to him in his dream. Freedom, wearing the features of 
Clarchen, appears to him in a celestial garb^ and with en- 
couraging gestures holds out to him a laiu'el crown. Whilst 
she holds the wreath over his head, martial mu^c is heard in 
the distance, and at the same moment the apparition vanishes. 
Egmont awakes, comforted by the vision which inspires 
him with the hope, that his blood will not be shed in vain. 
When the drums approach, he feels as if he were going 
forth to die a glorious death. Spanish soldiers occupy the 
background, and Egmont passes through them, with a firm 
and manly bearing, to meet his fate* 
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5 Stacfeniutg. ixti^tn, urn ® otted voiUtn, toad ntmmfl^ 

Jtldrd^en* Jlomm mit, Sradmiurg! S)u mu^t bte 
a^enfti^en ntc^t fennen; voix Befreten il^n getrip. S)enn xoai 
glei^t l^m Sleie gu ll^m? Seber ffOjlt, i6) \^xt3bx' e«, in jld^ 

lo bie irennenbc ©egier, il^n ju tetten, We Ocfal^r Jjon elnem 
foflBoren itUn aBjuu^enben, unb bem ^eteflen bie ^eil^eit 
wlebergugeieiu Jlomm! (ES fe^It nut an ber ©tlmrne, bie 
fie jufammenrufl* 3n il^ter ©eele UU nod^ ganj frtfd^, wa8 
fie il^m ft^ulbig flnb; nnb baf fetn mdti^tiger ^ntt aUtin 

15 );)on il^nen bad SerberBen aVf)&lt, triffen fie. Um feinet^ unb 

il^retnjiden m&ffen fie 3(aed loagetu Unb wad loagen n?tr? 

Sum l^dc^flen unfer 2el6en, bad ju erl^olten ni^t ber 3^% 

n?ertl^ ifl, n^enn er umfommt 

S3 r a ct e n :6 u r 0. UngUdli^e! S)u flel^ft niti^t bie @twalt, 

ao bie und mit el^emen ^anben gefeffelt ^at 

Stl&xditn. @ie f^eint mit ni^t unitbeminblid^. Sa^ 
und niti^t tang' )?etge6Ii^e SBorte n;e^feln! ^itx {ommett 
S)on ben alten, rebli(3^en, wadem SRannern ! ^M, gfreunbe ! 
9la6)Uxn, i)bxi 1 — ®agt, njie i^ ed mit Sgmont ? 
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3immennei{ler. Sa9 n;i<I bad Jttnb? Saf fie 
fti^iretgen 1 

Jlldr(3^ett. Sretet ndl^cr, bag voix fad^ie reben, Bi8 njir 
eintg finb unb ftdrfer* SBtr burfen nid^t einen ^VLQtniM 
»eiffdumcn ! S)ie fred^e S^ljtannci, bic ed wagt, t^n gu feffeln, 5 
gu(ft fd^ott ben ©old^, ll^n ju ermotben. D ffreunbe, mlt 
iebem ®(^rttt ber S)dmmei:un9 iverb' id^ dngftlid^et* 3(^ 
fiitc^te biefe ^a(f)t Stommt I $Bir tvoOen itnd tl^eilen ; rait 
fd^neOem fiauf i)on Ctuartier guDimrtier rufen mix bie SBurger 
l^aud* (&in 3eber greife ju feinen alten SBafen ! ^uf bem 10 
Wlaxttt tteffen wir uit8 wleber, unb unfer ©ttorn teigt elnen 
Seben mit jtd^ fort» S)ie Seinbe fel^en jld^ umringt unb u6er* 
fd^njemmt, unb finb txMiit. 9Bad !ann und etne «6anb)7oa 
Jtned^te wiberfiel^en ? Unb Cr in unfter 2)^itte fe^tt gututf , 
fiel^t fid^ befreit, unb fann und eittmal banfen, und, bte voix 15 
iijm fo tief i)erfd^ulbet n?orben, (5r flel^t Jjietteid^t — flenjip, 
er fiel^t bad ^ox^mxot^ am freien <&immel »teber. 

Bimmermelfler* 3Bie ifl ©Ir, SWdbd^en? 

Jtldrd^en. Jl5nnt il^ mid^ mif )9erftel^n ? 9$om ©rafen 
f^red^' id^ ! 3d^ f))red^e loon (Sgmont so 

Setter* giennt ben Sftamen ntd^tl ffir i|i tSbtlid^. 

Aldtd&en. I) en Xiamen nid^t! ffiBie? S^lid^t biefen 
Sflamen ? SBet nennt il^n nid^t 6ei ieber ©elegen^it ? ffiBo 
fiel^t tx nid^t gefd^rieBen? 3n biefen ©ternen l^ai' id^ oft 
mit alien feinen Settern il^n gelefen* 9lid^t nennen ? 9Bad 25 
foU bad ? Srteunbe ! ®ute^ tl^eur^ 0lad^Barn^ 3^t trdumt ; 
Befinnt (Sud^! ®e]^t mid^ nid^t fo ftanr unb dngfllid^ an! 
SBlidCt nid^t fd^itd^tem l^ie unb Bei @eite. 3d^ tuf (in(fy ia 
nut JU; »ad 3ebet n^iknfd^t. 3ft meine ®timme nid^t Sured 
^^erjend eigene ®timme ? 9Ber vohxft f!d^ in biefer ^nqtn 30 
saad^t; el^' tx fein unntl^toOed SBette Befleigt^ nid^t auf bie 
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5 StacfenBurg* Steven, urn ® otted utOen, »a9 nimmfl' 

Aldr^en* Jtomm mtt, SradenBurg! S)u mufit bte 
SP'^enfc^en nic^t f ennen ; »ir Befreten il^n geivip. S)enn n^ad 
glet(]^t il^m iitU ju i^m ? Sebet fitl^It, id^ fc^trdt' ed, in fld^ 

lobie forennenbe iSegtet; i^n ju retten, bie ©efal^r ^on (inem 
foflBaren SeBen aBjumnben, unb bem ^eieflen bie ^ri^tt 
wiebergugeJen, Jlomm! (ES fc^lt nut an bet ©tlmme, bie 
fie jufammentttfl^ 3ri C^tet ®eele leBt no^ ganj ftlfd^, wa8 
{!e il^m fc^ulbig {Inb; nnb baf fein mati^tiget ^tm atleln 

15 i)on i^ntn bad SetberBen aB^dlt, »iffen fie. Urn feinet« unb 

il^tehoiden mitffen fie 3(aed njagem Unb voai njagen njtt? 

3um ]^5ti^^en unfet SeBen, bad }u etl^alteu ntti^t bet SJ^itl^e 

njettl^ i% vomn et umfommt. 

S9 1 a ct e n ( u t g« UngUdli^e! S)u fiel^fl nic^t bie ©emalt, 

ao bie und mit el^etnen SBanben gefeffelt l^at 

Jt I d t d^ e n • @ie fd^eint mit ni^t unitbetn^inbli^* Saf 
und niti^t lang' )?etge6Ii(^e SBotte n^ec^feln! «6iet fommen 
))on ben alien, tebli^en^ n;adEetn Sl^dnnetn ! ^bxt, Steunbe ! 
Sflad^Batn^ ^bxt I — ®agt^ wie ifl e« mit tf gmont ? 
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Stmmermeifier* 3Ba9 iDtQ bad Atnb? SafI fie 
f^TOcigctt I 

Stlcix^tn. SIretet nd^er, baj wlr faci^te teben, Bt8 wit 
eittig flub unb jidtfer. SBir barfen niti^t cinen 2lugenWid 
Jjcrfdumen ! S)ie fred^e 3^jjrannei, bic t§ wagt, ll^n ju fefleln, 5 
gudt f^on ben 5)ol(i^, ll^n gu ermorben. D {Jreunbe; mit 
jebem ©c^ritt ber S)dmmetung werb' i(3^ dngjilici^er* 3ti& 
fiixi}it btefe 9lad^t. Jtommt I SBir troQen tind tl^eilen ; mit 
fd^nelbm Sauf t>on £Xmxtitx gu Ouartiet ntfen voix bie SBitrger 
l^eraud. Cin Seber greife ju feinen alten SBafen ! ^uf bent 10 
Maxltt ttejfen wit und wieber, unb unfer ©trom rei^t einen 
Seben mit ^^ fort. S)ie Seinbe fel^en ^^ umringt unb uitx* 
fd^wemmt, unb finb erbrlitft. SBad !ann und eine <iganbt)oQ 
*ned^te wiberjiel^en ? Unb Qx in unfrer SKitte fel^rt guriitf, 
jle^t fi(^ Befirett, unb fann u n d eiumal banfen, und, bie wit 15 
i^m fo tief ijerfti^ulbet wwben. ©r flel^t i)ieHeid^t — gewip, 
tx fiel^t bad S^orgenrot]^ am freien <igimmel wiebet. 

3immermeifler. SBie ifl 5)ir, STOdb^en? 

Jtldtd^en/ Jtdnnt il^r mi^ mi^iDerflel^n ? Som ®rafen 
fprec]^' id^ ! 3(^ fpre^e ijon ©gmont. «o 

Setter* Sflennt ben sftamen nid^tl Cr ijl tdbtlid^. 

Stl&x(i)tn. 5) e n ««amen nid^t ! SBie ? SHici^t biefen 
9lamen ? SBer nennt il^n nid^t (ei ieber ©elegenl^eit ? 9Bo 
pel^t er niti^t gefd^rieSen? 3n biefen ©ternen ^aV i(3^ oft 
nut alien feinen Settern il^n gelefen« 9lid^t nennen ? SBad 25 
fott bad ? Sreunbe ! @ute^ tl^eure^ 9lad^Barn^ 3^r trdumt ; 
Beflnnt Sud^! ©el^t mid^ nid^t fo ftarr unb dngfllid^ anl 
SBIidtt nid^t fd^i^d^tem l^ie unb Bei ©eite. 3d^ ruf @ud^ {a 
nur ju^ wad Seber wiinfd^t. 3fl meine ©timme nid^t (Sured 
«&er}end eigene ©timme ? 8Ber wurfe fld^ in biefer Bangen 30 
9lad^t^ el^' er fein unru^t)oIled Sette Beficigt^ nidl^t auf bie 
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StnittfSSfn mit ernftli^em ®e6et ))om<6tmmeI {u enringen? 
J^agt @u(]^ einanber ! Stage Sebet fl^ feKfi 1 Unb u?ei: f^tid^t 
mir ni^t na^: «(£gmont9 Srei^eit ober ben ^Cob!" 

^tittx. ®ott Beiral^t' und! S)a gieBt'd ein Uitglutf« 

5 AUt^en. SleiBt^ HeiH unb brudt (&\iS^ nid^t t>i>r 
feinem 9lamen vot%, bem il^r (Su<^ fonfi fo frol^ entgegen 
brdngtet ! — SBenn bet (Buf tl^n anfunbigte, mnn eS l^ie^ : 
„@gmont fommt! St' fothnit i^on @enti^ ba ^ielten bie 
8en7ol^net bet ®ttaf en fi<^ glfttflid^^ butd^ ble et tetten mitflte. 

10 Unb n^enn 3l^t fetne $fetbe fi^tlen l^dttet, toatf 3ebet feine 
9lt6elt ffin, unb ftBet ble Ibefftmmetten ®eft(i^tet, ble 3^r 
b«t<3^« Senjlet fletftet, f»l^ wle eln ©onnenfhal^l t)on feinem 
2lngefld^te eln SBUtf bet Steube unb «&offnung. Da l^oBt 3l^t 
@ute Alnbet auf bet ^utfd^n;elle In ble ^bf)t unb beutetet 

isll^nen: „@te]^^ bad tjt C^gmont, bet ©td^te ba! @t tfi'dl 
(gt Ifl'd, ijon bem 3l^ Beflete 3«ten, aU Cute atmen 93ater 
le^ten, elnjt gu envatten l^aBt,'* Sa^t (Sute Jtlnbet td^t 
betelnfi @u^ ftagen : ^^Bo Ifi et l^tn ? 9Bo finb bU Selten 
l^ln, ble 3^t sjetfjjtac^^t?" — Unb fo weti^feln »it SBptte, 

20 {Inb mu^lg; iDettati^en ll^n t 

@oefi* ®(]^dmt Su^, S3ta(ten(utg t Safit jie nld^t ge«> 
wdl^ten I ©teuett bem Unl^ell ! 

93ta(fen(utg. SleBed Aldt^en^ ivlt moKen gei^en ! 
SBaS tt)ltb ble aKuttet fagen? SWeael^t — 

25 Jt I d t d^ e n. Sl^elnjt S)u, i^ fel eln Jtlnb obet »al^nflnmg ? 
Sad !ann ^letlel^t? — iSon blefet f^tetflld^en ©en^lp^iett . 
Btlngfl S)u ml^ mlt felnet «&offnung weg. — 3l(|t fottt ml(j^ 
]^6ten, unb 3l^t wetbet ; benn i^ \t^% ^f)x felb Bejliitit unb 
fdnnt @u(^ feUfl In (Sutem Sufen nld^t n^lebetfinben. £u$t 

30 butd^ ble gegenn^dttlge ®efa^t nut (Stnen fSiiA in bad SJer* 
gangne btlngen, bad futg iBetgangne 1 Senbet Sute @ebanfen 
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na(]^ ber Suftinp. Stonni ^x benn leBen, werbet 3l^t, wenn 
ft ju @ftunbe gei^t? Mi feinem ^tl^m {{iel^t bet le^te 
^au(^ bet Steil^eit. 8Ba8 mot et Su^ ? Sut men ftBetga^ 
et fl(i^ bet btingenbfien ®efal^t? ®eine SBunben fbjfen unb 
l^eilten nut fut Cu^. S)ie gto^e ®eele, bie @u^ atte ttug, 5 
Bef(i^t&n!t fin Aetfet, unb ®^antt tud tf^en SP'^otbed [^n)eBen 
urn fie l^et. @t benft t>kM(i)i an @u^, et l^of t auf @ud^^ 
e t, bet nut gu geBen, nut jju etpiHen flewol^nt wat, , 

Simmetmeiflet. @et)attet, fommt! 

AIdt(^en« Unb id^ f^aU nid^t 9ltme, nid^t Wtaxt, tt)ie 10 
3l^t ; bod^ ^aV id), voa^ Su(^ ^Oen eBen fel^It, Wtuti) unb 
Setad^tung bet ©efal^t. MmV Sud^ ntein ^tl^em bod^ 
entgitnben! Adnnt' i^ an meinen Sufen btiidtenb (Sud^ 
etm&tmen unb UUUn ! Stommi ! 3n (Sutet Sl^Ute wttt id^ 
gel^ ! — 9Bie eine Sfal^ne kvelgtiod ein ebled ^igeet i9on Jttie^ 15 
gent njel^enb anful^tt, fo foil mein ®eifi um <£ute «&du:|}tet 
ftammen; unb Sieie unb SRutl^ bad fd^manfenbe, {etflteute 
^olf ju einem fittd^tetltd^en «^et i^teinigen. 

3ettet, @d^aff' fie Ui ®eitc; fie bauett mid^, 

(Siitget a».) 19^- (VV*^*^* 

SStadtentutg* JlMtd^en, jlel^fl ®u nid^t, wo wit flnb ? !> ^^^ 

Jll d t d^ e n* 3Bo ? Untet bem «6lmmel, bet fo oft fld^ l^ett* 
lid^et ju ttj5I6en fd^len, wentt bet (Sble untet ll^m l^tgtng. 
9lud biefen ^enjletn l^aBen jle l^auSgefel^n, piet, funf Stbpft 
itBet etnanbet ; an biefen ^uten l^alBen fie gefd^ottt unb genidft, 35 
wenn et auf bie Wt^mmm l^etaifal^. O id^ l^atte fte fo lieB^ 
trie fie i^n el^tten ! flBdte et Xi^xann gewefen, mSd^ten fie 
immet ^ot feinem Satte feitwottS gel^n. ?t6et fie lieBten 
i^n! — D il^t J&dnbe, bie il^t an bie SWuften gtiff't, gum 
©d^wett Unnt i^x nid^t gteifen — SBtad(en6utg, unb wit? — 30 
©d^elten wit fie? — ©iefe 9ttme/ bie il^n fo oft fe|l l^lelten, 

Q 2 
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wad t^un fie fbr i^ ? — £ift ffat in ber SBett fo t>itl ttvtidft. 
— S)u fennfl SSk^t unb @tege, !ennfi bad alte ®<]^Io{l. <S0 
ifl ni(^td unmdgli^; gte( mir etnen Vnfi^Iag. 
SratfenBurg. SBenn mir na(^ «&aufe gingen I 

5 AI&t(]^en* @ut. 

* Sratf enButg, Dott an ber'Ctfe fel^' i(^ 9n6a« SCBa^e; 
la^ bo<^ bie ®ttmnte bet Setnunft ^ir )u «6erjen bringen ! 
<6dltfl Su mi(]^ fitr feig ? ®IauB{l ^u ni(]^t^ ba$ ic^ urn 
DelnetnjiHen flerBen fdnnte? *6iet flnb wir Seibe tott, i<^ 

10 fo gut mie !£)u. <Sitf)ft ^u ni^t bad Unmdgli^e ? SBenn 
S)u Di(]^ faf tcji ! Du Bifl aufer 5)it, 

Jt I d r ^ e n • ^uget mit ! 3[Bfd^euIi(]^ ! SratfenButg, 31^ 
feib au^er @u(^. Da 31^ tant ben «6elben t)m^rtet^ il^n 
Srteunb unb ®(]^u^ unb «6offhung nanntet, il^m fSi^at tieft, 

15 menu et tarn, ba flanb id^ in meinent SBinfel; f<^ob bad Senftcr 
l^alB auf, ^txbax% mt(^ lauf^enb, unb bad «&er} f<^tug mtr 
l^dl^et aid (Sud^ alien. 3e^t fci^Iagt mir'd mtebet ]^5$er aid 
dvL^ mm I 3^r tjerBergt Cud^, ba ed iRotl^ ift t)etleugnet 
il^n, unb fhi)lt n\6)t, ba^ ^x untergel^t, nxnn e x VetbirBt. 

so SBradtenBurg. Aomm m^ <6aufe! 
*Ur(^en. Jflad) «6aufe? 

SradenButg* 93efinne bid^ nur! ^iel^ S)id^ urn! 
S)ied finb bie ®tta$en, bie S)u nu? fpnntdglic^ Betratfl, burti^ 
bie S)u flttfam nai} bet Aird^e gingfi, mo S)u ABertrieBen 

as el^Bat jumtefl; menu ii} mit einem freunblid^en, gritgenben 

aBort mid^ ju 5)ir gefetlte* S)u |telj||l unb rebeji, l^anbelfl t>ox 

ben 5lugen ber offenen ®eU; Beflnne bi^, SieBe, moju 

^ilft ed und? 

Jt I d t d^ e n. 9la^ ^a\i\t ! 3a, id^ Beflnne mi^. Stomm, 

30 SradenBurg, na(S) <6aufe ! 9Bei§t S)u, mo meine i&eimatl^ 
ifl? (9ib.) 
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®efdngnifi 
bur(]^ cine Satn)>e ixf^tVii, ein Otu^ebett im ®tunbe«. 

(S^mottt oOein: 

Slltet Sfteunb, Immer getreuer ©d^laf, fliel^jl S)u tnlti^ aud^, 
njie bie u6ngen ^reunbe ? 3Bte willig fenfteji 5)u S)tti^ auf 5 
titein fteted ^avDpt l^erunter, unb tvLf)lU% xoxt ein fi$5ner 
aKijrtenfranj ber fiie6e, meine ©ti^ldfe 1 Smitten untet SBafen^ 
auf bet SBoge be0 SeBend, tul^t' id^ leid^t atl^menb, voit etn 
aufqueOenber JtnaU, in betuen ^nnen. SBenn ®tunne but(^ 
Swelge unb SBWiter faupen, 5t|l unb m^fd fld^ fnirrenb 10 
Benjegten, HieB innerfi bo(^ ber Jtetn bed ^i^ergend ungeregt. 
aSad fd^uttelt S)id^ nun ? SBad etfd^itttert ben feflen, treuen 
®inn? 3d^ fu^rs, e« iji ber Alang ber S^orbort, bie an 
ineiner SBurgel nofd^t* 9lo(^ flel^* id^ aufred^t, unb ein innrer 
©d^auer burd^fdl^rt mid^. 3a, fie iiBerwinbet, bie ^errfitl^erifd^e 15 
@eioaIt} fte untergrdBt ben feflen, l^ol^en ®tamm, unb el^' bie 
Oiinbe borrt, flitrjt frad^enb unb jerfd^metternb S)eine Jtrone* 

SBarum benn it% S)cr S)u fo oft genjolt'ge ©orgen gleid^ 
©eifenUafen S)ir ^om ^avcptt u^eggeiviefen, n^arum ^ermagfi 
S)u ni^t bie ^l^nung ju i^erfd^eud^en, bie taufenbfad^ in S)ir 20 
^6) auf* unb niebertreibt ? ©eit wann Begegnet ber 3^ob Sir 
furd^terlid^, mit beffen u^ed^felnben SBilbern, xait utit ben 
iitrigen ©efialten ber gewoljinten Crbe, 5)u gelaffert leBtefl? — 
9lud^ ifl er'8 nid^t, ber rafd^e Sfeinb, bem bie gefunbe SBrufl 
wetteifernb fld^ entgegen fel^nt ; ber Jterfer i^% bed ©rated 25 
SSorBilb, bem ^tVtitn n^ie bem ^eigen wiberlid^. Unleiblid^ 
worb mir'd fd^on auf meinem ge^jolflerten ©tul^Ie, wenn in 
flottlid^er aSerfammlung bie Sfiirften, wad leid^t ju entfd^eiben 
war, mit wieberfel^renben ©ef^jrfid^en iiBerlegten, unb gwifd^en 
bufiem SBanben eined ©aald bie Salftn ber S)ed(e mid^3o 
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erbdtitten. S)a eilt' i(i) fort, foBalb ed m5gli<^ toax, itnb 
^ <rH7f 5jj^ ^xa\^ aufe fPferb wit tlcfem Sftl^emguge. Unb frt fdS j&ina ug, 
" ^ i3/if4J^ j,j0 i^Iy l^inge^ftrenl 3n0 ffelb; ujo ou0 ber ©rbe bam^fenb 

{ebe ndd^jte SBol^Itl^at ber Slatnx, unb bur^ bie <&immeC 

5 mel^enb aUe ©egen ber ©ejUrtte und umwittem ; voo ivir, bent 

erbgeBornen (Rtefen gleti^; bon ber Serul^rung unfrer TtntUv 

frdftiger und in bie «65^e reigen; voo njir bie Tttnf(^f)eit 

r(^*vvc ganj, unb menfd^liti^e SBegier in alien Stbern ful^len ; wo bad 

/< xstt'^r.., ajerlangen bcrgubringen, gu Bejfegen, ju erl^afd^en, feine 9an^ 

10 ju (raud^en, ju ^{l^en, ju eroBern, burd^ bie ®ee(e be@ iungen 

^ / , Wv** " Sfigerd 9©^^; wo ber ©olbat \^-^^Qf^2SSi ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

*''^' SBelt mit rafd^em @d^rltt flt^ amnafit, unb in fur^terlic^er 

Sreil^eit wie ein ^agelroetter burd^ SBiefe, gfelb unb ©alb 

^*- t)erber]6enb ftcti^t, uub feine ®rengen fennt, bie SWenfc^en* 

* ' ' '■ '"" 15 l^anb gegogen* 

S)u (ifl nur ^JBilb, ^rinnerungdtraum M @lu(f0, bad idj 

fo lang' Befeffen; wo ^at S)id^ bad ©efd^idC berr&tl^tfd^ 

l^ingefiil^rt ? Serfagt ed S)tr ben nie gefd^euten 5Cob borm 

5tnge(ld^t ber Sonne raft^ gu gdnnen, urn Dir bed ®raBed 

v^i-rr r-> ^20 Sorgefd^matf ini efeln S^ober gu Bereiten? SBle Ijiaud^t er 

"^ ; " "^ /vtn. mid^ aud biefen ©teinen wibrig an\ ©d^on jiarrt bad 

- * '*' J SeBen; bor bem Wul^eBette; wie bor bem OraBe, fc^ut ber 

;..0' »uf- — 

D ©orge, ©orge, bie ®u bor ber 3eit ben !0^orb Beginnft 

25 laf aB I — ©eit wann ifl dgmcnt benn oHeln, fo ganj aOein 

in biefer SBelt ? ^i6) ma^t ber Sn^eifel fu^Ood^ nt<!^t bad 

fiti. ®lfiA 3|l bie ©ered^tigfeit bed «5nigd, ber ©u leBendlang 

iwrtrautefl, ip ber {Regentin ^reunbfd^afl, bie faji— bu barffi 
ed Sir geflel^—faji 8ieBe war, flnb jle auf einmal, wie ein ^ 
30 glongenb JJeuerBilb ber Slatijt, berfd^wunben unb laffen S)id^ 
aUein auf bunfelm $fab jurud ? SBirb an ber ©^i^e £)etner 
Sreunbe Dranien nid^t wagenb flnnen? SBirb nid^t tin 
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Sol! ^^ fammeln unb mit anfd^n^eUenber @en>att t>en abert 

O l^altet, STOauern, bie 3^r mi^ einf^ie^t^ (d >)teler 
®eiflet wol^lgemelnte^ ©tdngm nid^t ^ou mit aS, unb 
welder 3)^utl^ aud tnetnen ^ugen fonft {l^ kUt fie etgof, 5 
ber fel^re nitn aud listen «6e¥$en in meined imebet. O io, 
j!c xhifun ^^ gu Siaufenbeii ! ©le fommen, fte^en mlr gur 
®ette ! 3l^r fromnter SBunfti^ eilt bringenb ju bem ^immel^ 
er Uitit nm tin SButtber. Unb jicigt gu melncr Mettung 
nic^t tin ©ngel nieber, fo fel^' \6) }le nad^ fiang' unb 10 
©ti^ttjertern greifcn* S)ie ^^xt fralten jl^, bU ©Itter 
f^rlttsen, bie SWauet fliitgt tjot listen «6finben ein, unb bet 
Sreifieit M einbret^nben ^a^t^ fteigt ©gmout frdl^lid^ tnU /'^^^'^ 
gegen* 9Bte manc^ Befannt ®e{!d^t em^fdngt mi(i^ iau^genb ! 
91j^ StUt^tn, tv&rfl S)u S^ann, fo fd^' id^ bi^ den)i$ m^ 15 
l^ier guerft unb banfte ^ix, xca^ einem Jt5ntge gu banfen l^art 
ifl — Sreil^eit. ^' 



Jtldr^enS ^au8« , m;/»-< 



JKar^en 



r-. 



f otnmt mit einer £am^ unb einem ®(ad SOaffer and bet Jtammet ; fte ao 
fej^t bod ®Iad auf ben %\^^ unb ttitt and Smflet: 

»ta<fenSutg? ®eib 3^f0?— ffiaS 1^5tt' i^ benn? Sflo^ 
9^iemanb ? (S0 n^at S^iemanb 1 3^ n^itt bie fiam^e ind Sen^ 
flet fe^en, baf et fiel^t, i^ rsoa^t no^, id^ njatte ncd^ auf 
il^n. ®t ^at mit ^ad^xxdji ijetfptod^en, Sfloti^ti^t ? Gntfeg* 25 
Ii<3^e ©ewi^^eit 1 — (Sgmont ijetuttl^eilt I — SBelcJ^ ©eti^t 
batf il^tt fetbetn ? Unb fie ijetbammen il^n ! ©et ^5nig ijet* 
bammt t^n ? Dbet bet ^etgog ? Unb bie (Regcntin entgiel^t 

fld^ ! Dtanien gaubett unb atle feine Steunbe ! 3fl bied 

bie SBelt; ^on beten aBanWmutl^, Ungutetldfitgfeit id) t?iel 30 



/ 
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gel^drt unb ni^te em^funben l^Be? 3^ Ued bie SBelt? — 
9Ber to&ti idf genug, ben X^uem angufetnben? S&dxt 
Sodl^it mati^ttd genug, ben aOgemein (Srfannten fd^nett }u 
piitgen? 3)oi* ijl e« fo — e« ip!— D (Sgmont, flti^tr ^ielt 
5 t^ S)t^.Vor ®ott unb .!Renf(i^en, ivie in metnen Xrmen! 
Sad »at i^ S)tr? S)u l^afi.mi^ S)ein genannt, metn ganjed 
itUn wibmete i(^ 3)einem £eBen. — SBad Bin i^ nun ? aSer* 
gebend {hetf' i<fe na^ bet ©(^^linge, bie S)i^ fa^t, bie ^nb 
aud. S)u l^Mfbd, unb i^ frei 1 — <6ier ifl ber (S^Ii^ffel gu 

10 meiner S^^iir. 3(n nteiner SBiOhtr ffUn^t metn ©el^n unb 

mein Jlommen, unb 3)ir Bin i^ ju niti^td 1 O Binbet 

mi^, bamit i^ ni<3^t betiweifle; unb tverft mi^ in ben 
tiefjien Sttxttt, bafi.. id^ ba9 <igau)}t an feu^te S^auern f^lage, 
na^ Srteil^eit wtnfle, ttdume, loie i^ i^m l^Ifen n)o(lte^ n?enn 

»5 Sejfeln nii(3^ niti^t Ifil^mten, wie ii} i^m Ijielfen tjurbe. — 
9hin Bin i^ frei, unb in ber gfreil^eit liegt bie Slngjl ber 
D^nma^t. — SWir felBji Bewu^t, nidi^t ffi^ig, ein ©Ueb na^ 
feiner 'Qidft ju ritl^ren ! ^c^ leiber, aud^ ber Heine S^^eil t>on 
S)einem SBefen, ^tin Xl&x^tn, ifl tcit S)u gefangeu; unb regt 

20 getrennt im XobeSframt)fe nur bie le^ten Sttaftt. — 3^ l^dre 
fd^leid^en, l^uflen — 8ra4enBurg — (Sr ifl'6l — ®[enber guter 
S^ann, 3)etn @^iS\dl BleiBt fid^ immer gleid^ ; ^iin iitidftn 
dffnet S)ir bie nfid^tlid^e ^iir, unb a<i), gu ml(f) unfeliger 
3ufammen!unft I 

25 S3ra(fenBttrg tritt au^ 

Stl&x^tn. 3)u fommfl fo Bleid^ unb )6)^(^ttxn, SBraifen* 
Burg 1 SBad ifi'd ? 

SradtenBurg. 3)ur(]^ Umtt)ege unb ® efal^ren fud^' ic^ 
S)i(]^ auf. 3)ie grofen @trapen {inb Befe^t; burd^ @&f<^n 
30 unb burd^ 9Bin!eI l^aB' id^ ntid^ gu S)ir ge^ol^Ien* 

Alar^en* (&rjd^r, wie ijl'd? 
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SradenBurg (inbem er fldft fe^t). ^d), Xl&tt, lafi mi(^ 
iteinen! 3ti^ IteBt' if)n ni^t i£r ivar bet xtidftWtann unb 
lotfte bed ^nnen etnjtged ®<i^af jur (effent SBetbe l^eruBer, 
i^ i)aV if)n nie ^txf.u6)i ; @0tt l^at mt(]^ treu gefd^afen unb 
mei^« 3n ®(j^merjett fiofi mein £eben t^on mir niebet, unb 5 
)u t>n\^ma^Un l^offt' i^ ieben Sag. 

Stl&x^tn. Skrgtp bad, SradtenBurg ! Sergi^ S)t^ 
feltji! @i)ri<i^ mlt t>m i^ml 3fl'd njoi^r? 3p rr mur* 
t^ellt? 

SBraden^tttg* (Sr iji'd! 3d^ mi^ ed ganj genau. 20 

Stl&x^tn. Unb Ie(t no^? 

IBradenBitrg. 3a, et leBt no<^. 

Stl^x^tn. SBte »itl|l S)u bad )>etf{(]^ern? — S)te 
Sjjrannei- etmorbet in ber ffia^t ben •gerrlic^en ! SSor atten 
Slugen Jjertorgen flle^t fein SSlut Slengjlli(^ Im Sd^lafe 15 
liegt bad Bet&uBte Siol! unb tvdumt t^on Sftettung, tt&umt 
i^ted ol^nmd(]^tigen SBunfd^ed ^tfudung; inbe^ unnjiOig ixbtx 
und fein ®ei^ bie Selt t)ei:la^t. Sr ifl bal^in!— Sduf(]^e 
mi^ ni^t, S)i(]^ ni(]^t! 

©ratfenBurg. 0leitt, gewi§, er Ie6t ! — Unb leiber, 20 
ed Jereitet ber ©panier bem fSolU, bad er gertreten will, ein 
Pir(3^terli<!^ed ®<3^auft)iel, gewaltfam lebed •6erg, bad na^ 
greil^eit flti^ regt^ auf ewig ju gerfnirf(3^en» 

Jlldr^en^ Sal^re fort unb \pxi(ti gelaffen au^ nteln 
2obedurtl^eil aud ! 3(3^ njanble ben feligen ®ef!lben fd^on 25 
ttdl^er unb ndl^er, mir wel^t ber Srofl aud ienen ©egenben bed 
iJriebend fti^on igferuter. Sag' an. 

©ratfenBurg. ^^ fount' ed an ben SSJo^en merfen, 
aud Sfteben, bie Balb ba, Balb bort fielen, bafi auf bem a^arfte 
gel^eimni^iooH ^in ©d^retfni^ juBereitet werbe* 3(3^ f<3&li^ burti^ 30 
©eltenwege, burti^ Befannte @dnge nati^.meined SSettern ^gaufe, 
unb \a^ aud einem ^interfenfler na^ bem a»arfte» — (Sd 
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votffttti Sfatfeln in ement tcdtm ftreife ftjanif^er &otbaten 
^tn unb n)tebe(. 3d| f(]^5rfu tnetK ungetvol^nted %xQt, unb 

r&umig^ l^o^; mtt graufle ))ot bem 9(nUi4L ©efd^dfttg 
5 moren Stele xbficfi ttmf^r Bemftl^t, wad n«^ 9cn ^golgivci^ 
n^et^ unb ftd^tBar toat; mit ((^^watjem 5tu^ tinfjMtith jti 
t)erHeibett. S)te S^te^t'^en beAen jie gule^t au(i^ fc^toar} ; ii} 
fa^ ed n^Dl^L ®ie f<i^ienen bie 98eil^e fined gra^i^en Dpftt^ 
)70tBerettenb ju Begel^n. (Sin )Dei^ed Aructftx, bad burc^ bie 

lo Sfla^t njie @iI6er Blinfte, n^arb an ber lintn @eite ^oti^ 
aufgefledt. 3^ fal^^ unb ^af) bie f^edli^e ©en^ipi^it immer 
gewtfTer. 9lo^ n^anften Sfadein l^ie unb ba l^etnm ; cXLm&^lidf 
njtd^en fie unb etlof^en. %if etnmal wax bie fc^eufli^e 
®ibuxt ber 0tati^t in il^ter SKutter ©(^oo^ jutiitfgefel^ 

15 XUt(]^en. @txH, fdxaitninxs I 0lun ftiai £afl biefe 
<&(tlle auf meiner ©eele ru'^n t QSerfc^^wunben finb bie @e^ 
fl?enfler, unb bu, l^olbe ffla^i^t, Cei^' beinen fWantel ber <5rbe^ 
bie in fld^ ^a^xt. ®ie ttdgt tti(!^t Wnger bie a6f(^euli(^e gap, 
rei^t il^re tiefen ©patten gr^ufenb auf, unb fnirfi^t bad 

20 SUJorbgetufl l^nunter. Unb irgenb einen ®nge( fenbet ber 
®ott, ben fU gum S^wgen iifxtx ®utl^ gefti^anbet; bwr bed 
Soten l^eiliger iBeri^l^ung Ufen ftd^ dtiegel unb SBanbe, «nb 
er umgiefit bett Sreunb mit milbem @^mmn; er fuffrt iS}n 
^nx^ bie iRo^t jur gfreil^elt fanft unb flill* Unb aud^ mein 

25 SBeg gel^t l^imli<3^^ in biefer ©unfel^eit, il^m gu Begegnen. 
©ratfenBurg (fie aufl^altenb). SKein Jtinb, wl^in? 
SBad wagji ©u ? 

Stl&x6)tn. geife, *ie6er, baf Sftiemanb ertwi^e, baf 
wir und felBfl nid^t njetfenl Jtennft ©u bied grWfd^ti^en, 

30 SSratfenBurg? 3^ nal^m ®ir'd f^erjenb^ aid S)u mit uber* 
eiltem Jtob oft ungebulbig brol^tep, — Unb wxn, mm 
ffreunb — 



/ 
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V 

• > 

SBtaienButg. 3n atler ^geiligen Seamen I — (JL^t 

JlUt(]^ett. ©u l^ittberfl nl(3^tg. 3i>b ifl mein $:^eil! 
Unb g5nne mlt ben fanftm, fd^neUen 3!ob, ben ®u Dit felSjl 
Beteltetefr ®ie6 mir ©eine •ganb! — 3m SlugcnWltf, ba id^ ^^ ^^r >; v 
bie bunfle 5Pforte erdffhe, au8 ber !ein Sludroeg Iji, fdnnt'5^,.:' ^ ' V^ 
f^ mit bicfem »&anbebtu<f ®it fagen, trie fel^t i(i^ ©t(i^ geliett, v^-' '^^.. 
n?ie fel^r i(^ ©ic^ Bfiammett, 3Weln ©ruber flari tnlr iung ; \ ' 
©id^ toal^It' id^ feine ©tette gu erfefeen. 60 wiberfrrac^ 3)ein 
»&erj, unb qualte flci^ unb mid^, tjerlangteji l^eip unb immer 
l^eifer, wa^ Sir nld^t ief^leben war* SSergieB mlr unb leb' 10 
njol^l! 8ag mi<3^^ ©iti^ ©ruber nennen! 60 ifl ein iRame, 
ber i)lel 9lamen in fld^ fa^t. iRimm bie le^te [define 
SBfume ber ©d^eibenben mit treuem »&ergen ab — nimm 
biefen Jtu|! — S)er Sob )7ereimot ^Oed; SradenBurg; und 
benn au(]^« 15 

© r a (t e n B u r 9« ©0 la^ mi^ mit S)ir jlerben ! ^eile ! 
5^etle! 60 ifl genug, gn^et Seben audguI5f(]^en. 

Jt 1 4 r ^ < tt. SBIeib I S)ti folljt lebcn, J)u fannji leben. — 
©tel^' meiner SUhttter Bet; bie ol^ne bi^ in ^rmut)^ fld^ loer^* 
jel^ren tt)iirbe. ©ei i^r, n)ad i^ il^r ni(]^t mel^r fein fann ! ao 
£eBt gufammen unb beiveint mi(]^. ©en^eint bad SSaterlanb 
unb beU; ber t% allein erl^alten fonnte! S)a0 l^eutige @e« 
f^Iec^t mirb btefen Sammer m(](;t Io0 ; bie SBut)^ ber 0tad^e 
felbfl ^ermag il^n nid^t gu tilgen. Sebt, 3^r ^rmen, bie 
3eit nod^ ^in, bie feine 3eit mel^r ijt *eut flel^t bie 5Belt 25 
auf einmal fiiO ; ed flodt il^r JCreidlauf, unb mein $uld 
fd^Iagt faum nod^ tvenige 9^inuten« £eb' lool^I! 

Sr a d e nburg. £) lebe S)u mit und, toie u^ir fitr S)i(I^ 
aaein 1 S)u tdbtefl xxxi% Kn bir. O let' unb Uibe ! SBir 
woHen ungertrennlid^ 5)ir gu beiben ©eiten pel^n, unb immer 30 
ad^tfam foil bie Siebe ben fd^dnfien XrofI in ifiren leben« 
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IN^ anm S>tr tefttoL ect nfcrl llKfcrl 34 tacf a^t 
fi^, wuhu 

S)ii rn^rft So ^ofjfiiitag Sir crfd^ctnt, ijl mat ^Btrguedu 

Sraif CHtttf g. 3!^ctle mtt bnt ScBmbi^m to ^off'' 
mtng ! 93cnoetI' am 9lanbe M SB^ntiM, fi^' ^tnab un^ 
{k|| ititf nitd {ttrfttf. 
Jtldiri^eii. S^^'ttBenvunbeit; ntf mid^ itt^t inetxr 
loptnt 6trett 

Statfentitf 0. Sn M^ ittauU; gr^iiat m fflaOtt, 

]udfft S)u to STvcfe. 9io^ ift nidft ]^M £u^t erlof^, nix^ 

moiK^ ^ — 

JtUtt^en. aSe^ ! tUBer 3)1^ aSe^ ! SBe^! Qhraufant 

>5 itxttiftft S)u ^ SSer^tid 90r nuinent Sbige. 3a, or ivnrb 

graum, ttr ^! ^ergeBend aUt ffUUl urn flc^ gie^ nub 

wiber SBiOen grouen I 9nxdft\am fd^t ber Surgtr onS 

feinem 9tnfttt, bU 9lad^t la^t tintn fd^worjen gfleden gutuif 

— er f(^aut, ttnb furd^tetlic^ wa^fl hit Bi^te bad SRh)tb« 

so Qitth% — 9kvL leibenb mnbet bad tntmif)tt ©ottedBilb fein 

lle|ienb Stuge jum fSater auf. S)te ®9nnt voa%t ft<^ ttii^t 

^cti9or ; fU »itt bU ®tunbe tivttft Uyi^ntn, in ber er flerBen 

fon. S^rdgc gel^ bie Seiger l^rm ®eg, unb cine ©tunbe 

na(^ ber anbern fd^Iogt <@alt ! <&alt ! 9lun ifi ed SeU I 

3f m<Sf f^enti^t bed Sl^orgend 3[]^nun9 in bad ®raB. (@ie tritt 

and genfier^ a(d fJi^ fie fl<^ urn, nnb trinft j^tmlii^.) 

SratfenBurg. Al&re! Aldre! 

A U r (^ e n (gel^t na<^ bem Xif(^ unb trinft bod SOaffer). <&ter 

ift ber dleft ! ii^ lode S)i<!^ ni^t na^. Xi)n\ rcai S)u 

aobarfp ! itV mifl ! U\^t biefe 8ann>e fHH unb ol^ne Sflubem! 

3<^ gel^' jur aiu^e. ©d^Ieid^e ®i(3^ fad^te weg, jiel^e bie 3:^iir 

na^ S)lr ju. ©tiO! SBede meine Setter nt^t! ®t^*, 
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rette ^i^\ 0lette 5)% wenit Du niti^t mein SlWdtber 
fc^einen wiHji* (ab.) 

SradenButg. @te Id^t ml(3^ }um le^ten Wtalt voit 
immer. D, Wnnte eine 9Kcnf(3^enfecle ful^len, wie fie tin. 
Uefienb ^^erj jerret^en !ann! ®te Idft mtd^ flel^n, utit feKer 5 
uBerlaffen, unb ^ob itnb £e!>en ifi mir glei(^ i^etl^agt — Mein 
gu jlertett ! — fficint; 3^t SieBenben ! «eitt ^fitter ©d^lcffal 
ifi aid metndl ®te tl^eilt mit mtt ben ^obe§tto:t>f*^n, unb 
fd^idt mi(j^ n)eg; ^on titter ®ette treg ! @te jie^t mi(i) tia^, 
unb {loft tnd Seien mt^ juried. D Sgntont; ml^ it^reiS^ 10 
n)urbig Sood fdOt S)i¥ ! ®te gel^t ^oxan ; ber J(ran} bed 
®tegd qud il^rer <i&anb ifi S)etn, jie kingt ben ganjen ^i^immel 
S)ir entgegen ! — Unb , foU l(]^ folflen, wieber feltwdrtd 
jlel^n, ben unaudldf^Iid^en 0Zetb in jene SBol^nungen l^inCi' 
bcrtraflen? — 9luf Srben ifl !eln SleiBen mif)t fur mlti^, unb 15 
«&o{l' unb <&tmmel Bieten gletc^e Dual. SBle wdte ber 93er« 
ni^tung S^redengl^anb bem Ungludfcllgen njlHfommen I— 

SraifenButg %t^i aB; bad S^l^eater BletBt einige Qdt unoeranbert. 
(Sine !0{uft!, J^ldr^end Xob Begei^nenb, Beginnt ; bie Hml^, toelci^e 
93ra(fenburg audgutafd^en )>etgeffen, {lammt nod^ einiaemal auf, bann ao 
erUf(!^t fie. ^a(b Dettoonbelt {t(^ ber @(!^au))raj^ in bod 

©efdngnif, 

C^gmont Itegt f^Iafenb auf bem (Rul^eBette. @d entfleBt em ©etaffel 
mit (S^luffeln, unb bie Zyat^wi^d^ auf. Wiener mtt ffacfeln treten 
^rrein; il^nen fotgt Serbinanb, ^IBad ^Sol^n, unb @iUa^25 
begleitet t>on ©eioaffneten. dguwut fdl^rt aud bem ©^laf auf. 

©gmont. ffier feib ^% bie Sl^r mit unfreunbllti^ ben 
@d^Iaf i9on ben ^ugen f^uttelt ? SBad fCtnben (Sure tro|igen, 
unfld^ern SBlide mir an ? SBarum btefen f&rd^terlid^en 9(uf^ 
gug ? 9BeI(]^en ®^redendtraum fommt 3^r ber l^alBem^a^ten 30 
@eele borjulitgen? 

@iUa« Und f^idt ber ^erjog, S)ir S)ein Urtl^eil anju« 
fitnbidem 



no Sgment. 

(Egmont. SBringjI S)u ben •^ettfrr au^ mit, ed ga 

®ili9a. SSentimm e6, fo wir^ S)u uHffen, trad 5£)dner 
wottet ! 
5 Sgmont. ®o jiemt ed (Sud^ mtb Sutem fi^dnblid^n 
Seginnftt 1 3n 9lac^t geforfttet uttb in 9la^t )7o1lfu]^rt @o 
mag biefe fte^ 2!^at ber Ungere^tigfeit {i(^ t)rr(ergeit I — 
Xtitt !&]^n ^erbot; bet S)u bad ®(^tt^nrt ^tx^iMt unter bem 
SRantel trdgfi ! «&ier ifi mein «&aiq}t/ bad freiefle, bad {e bte 
10 ^j^rannei ttm 9htm))f getiffen. 

@iUa. S)u irtfl! SBad gered^te 0lt<i^ter Bef<^Iirfen^ 
npetben fie borm 9(ngefi<^t bed Xaged ni^t berl^rgen* 

(Egmont. &o itierfleigt bie 9xt^f)tit ieben Segrtff unb 

®eban!en. 
15 ®ilba (nimmt eiitem IDabeifle^ben bod Uttl^ett aB, entfoltet 

ed mtb liejl). „3m 9lamen bed Jtdnigd; unb frafi Befonbeter 

'oon ®einer SRaiefidt und dSerttagenen ©en^alt^ aHe feine . . 

Untertl^nen^ n^efi @tanbed fie feien, guglei^ bie fltitter bed 

golbnen aSUeped gu xi(i}ttn, etfennen wit — " 
30 Egmont. Jtann bie ber Mnig ftlBetttagen? 

®ilba. K^rfennen xnxx, nadj t^prgdngiget genauer, gei* 
fe|Ii^er Untetfu^ung, S)i^ <&etnrid^ ©rafen Egmont, $rtngen 
oon ®aure^ bed «6o(^berratl^d fc^ulbtg, unb fprec^^en bad Ur» 
tl^eil, bag S)u mit ber ^Uf)t bed etnbre(^enben S^orgend aud 

25 bem Jterfer auf ben 9!2ar!t gefu^rt, unb bort bonu ^ngeftd^t 
bed fSolU jur SBarnung aller SSerrdtl^er mit bem ©(^roerte 
t)om Se6en jum Sobe Qtixati^t tt)erben fottefi. ©egeien Sruffel 
am — " (IDatum unb ^a^rga^I toerben unbeutUc^ getefen, fo ba$ fie 
ber Su^oter ni^t ))erfle]^t.) 

30 wSerbtnanb, ^erjog loon W>a, Sorfi^ 

bed ®eri(3^td ber SwMfe." 
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2)i(l& brein ju ergeBen, iDein «&oue gu BejleHen unb »on ben ij^''^ ^y 
S)einigm ^6f^ieb }U nel^metu '^ 

® itoa mit bent ©efofge gel^t aB. @d bteibt Serbinattb unb gtoei 
gacfeln; bod S^l^eater ifi mafig erleu^tet 5 

(S 9 m n t (^at etm SBeile, in {l(i^ mfenft, jHKe geflanben, nnb 
@il9a, ol^ne ft(^ umgufe^nv aBgei^n laffint. dt glouH ^df onetn nnb 
ba er bie Slugen auf^ebt, erbtuft er Sltbod ©ol^n). 3)u flel^^ unb ' 
MeiBfl? Stafl S)u metn (Srflaunen, mein (Entfe^en no(^ 
bur(^ S)etne ©egenrtiprt twmel^ren? SBiUfi S)u no^ etn^a bie lo 
tx)in!ontmene Sotfd^aft S)einem Skater Bvingen, bafi i^ un« 
mdnnlii^ Sjerjweifle ? ®el^! Sag' il^m, fag' il^nt, ba^ er 
TDeber nti(]^ no(]^ bie Sett Mugt. i^m, bent Slul^mfiid^^ 
tigen, n)ttb man e0 erfl l^tnter ben ®d^ultern leife lidpeln; 
bann laut unb tauter fdgen, unb n^enn er cinfl )9on biefem 15 
®ipfA l^etaBfieigt^ n^erben taufenb ®timmen e0 il^m entgegen 
Tufen : 9li^t bad SBo^I be§ ®taatd, ni^t bie Surbe bed 
Jtdnigd, nid^t bie Stufft ber $rot)injen l^aBen il^n l^ietl^er 
ge'&rad^t. Urn fein felbfl widen l^at er Jtrieg gerat'^en, ba$ 
ber Jtrieger int «Sriege gelte. (Sr ^at biefe ungei^eure SJer^ 20 
toirtung erregt, bamit man feiner (ebitrfe. Unb x^ faVU 
tin Dt)fer feined niebrtgen faffed, feined .Heinlid^en 0Zeibed. 
3a, i^ »ei$ ed^ unb i^ barf ed fagen,. ber ^terbenbe, ber 
tdbtli^ S$ern?unbete !ann ed fagen: Sl^Hd^ l^at ber (Singebilbete 
beneibet ; mi^ n^egjutilgen f)at er lange gefonnen unb gebad^t. 35 
@<3^on bamaU, aU wir, no^. {finger, mit fflurfrin f))ielten, 
unb bie <6aufen ®qIM, einer na^ bem anbern, Don feiner 
Selte ju mir l^erubereilten, ba flanb er grimmig^ log. ©elaffen^* 
^eit, unb innerli^ Jjergel^rte i^n bie Slergernif, mel^r uber 
mein ®lhd, aid iiber feinen SSerlujl* 0io^ erinncre. i(^ 30 
mid^ bed funfelnben Slidd, ber t)errdt]^erifd^en SBIaffe, aid 
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xoit an einem 5ffetttli(^n ffefle t)or Dielett taufeitb ^tnfdftn 
urn bie SBette ft^offen. iSt forberte mi^ auf, unb 6eibe 
9lationen flanben; bie ®^antet, bie 9lieberldnber toetteten 
unb ivixnfd^ten. 3(^ i^Bertvanb il^n; fetne <(tugel tnrte, bie 
5 meine traf ; tin Tauter ^reubenfci^rei bet a^eintgen \>nt(f)hta^ 
bie Suft. 9lun trifft ntid^ fein ©efid^ofl. ®ag' i^m, ba§ 
ici^'d n?etfl, ba$ i^ il^n fenne, ba$ bie SBelt iebe ®ieged^ei(^en 
i^nadjUt, bie ein Heiner ®eifl erfd^Ieid^enb flci^ aufrtc^tet 
Unb S)U; n}enn einem @ol^ne moglid^ ift, t)on ber ®itte M 

10 aSaterd ju weid^en^ itBe bei^eiten bie @(i^am, inbem S)u S)id^ 
fiir ben fc^&mjl^ ben ^u gerne ^on gan^m «@erjen ))ere{|ren 
moci^teft 1 

Serbinanb. 3ti& ^5re S)i^ an, ol^ne Sid^ gu unter* 
6re(]^en I Deine QBorroiirfe laflen wie ,JteuIfc^tage ouf einen 

iS'&elm; x(S) fuf)U bie (Srfd^iitterung, aBer id^ bin benjoffnet 
2)u triffp mid^, Du berwunbeji mi(^ nid^t ; ful^lbar ijl mir 
atlein ber ©d^merj, ber mir ben SBufen geneift. SBel^e mir I 
SBel^e! Qn einem fo^en ^nblid bin Kij aufgen?ati^fen, ju 
einem foI(^en @(^auf))iele bin id) gefenbetl 

ao 6 g m n t. 3)u bri(^{t in tttlagen aud ? SBad ritl^rt, wad 
befummert ^ic!^ ? 3ji e8 eine fpfite Weue, ba^ Su ber fid^finb* 
n^en 93erf^tt35rung Deinen Dienji gelicl^en ? Su bijl fo jung, 
unb l^aji ein gliidlid^eS 2[nfel^n. Du n?arji fo gutraulid^, fo 
freunbliti^ gegen mi^. ®o lang' i^ S)i(^ fa^, n^ar i^ mit 

a5 2)einem 93ater berfol^nt Unb eben fo t)erfleCt, berflettter 
ate er, locfp Du mid^ in bag Sfle^ Su biji ber 2lbf(!^?ulid&e I 
3Ber 11^ m traut, mag er e8 auf feine ®efa^r tl^un* 9l6er 
njer fiird^tete ©efal^r, Dir ju t)ertrauen ? ®el^ I ®if) 1 {RauBe 
mir nic^t bie wenigen 9tugenblicf e 1 ®e]&, ba^ i^ mid^ fommle, 

30 bie SBett, unb 3)i^ juerfl, tJergeffe ! — 

Sferbinanb. ®a8 fotl ici^ Sir fagen? 3^ pe^ unb I 
fel^e ©i^ an, unb fel^e ©i(i^ nid^t, unb ^1)U mi(3^ ni^t. ©ott 
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id^ mid^ entfi^ulbiden ? SoQ i^ S)ir ))erfld^ern, t)afl i^ erft 
fydt; erfi ganj jule^t M aSaterS ^({l(^ten erful^r; ba$ id^ 
aid tin geiWungeneS, ein leBIofed SBetfgeug feined Sttlen9 
^anbelte ? Sad fru^tet'd, mldft S^einung S)u t)on mir f)aUn 
tttagfi ? !£)u iift i^etloren ; unb i^ UnofiidlKiitt flel^ nut 5 
tHi, um !£)iT'd }u i^erjlil^ent; um S)!^ }u Beiamment^ 

(Sgmont. SBeld^e fonberfiare ®timme^ xotl^ ein uner» 
xvaxUitv 5£roft Begegnet mir auf bent SBege gum ®Ta(e ! 
3)u, @o]^n metned erflen; metned faft einjigen J^einbed, S)u 
bebauerfl mici^ ? S)u (ift ni^t unter meinen fD^dirbern ? @age, 10 
Tfbe! mx mn foQ iti^ bi(!^ l^alten? 

Setbinanb. ©taufamer aSater! 3a, i^ ettenne S)!^ 
in btefem SBefel^le. !£)u fannte^ mein ^et}, meine ©eflnnung, 
bte S)u fo oft aid SrBt^il einer }drtli(^en Setter fid^altefl. 
^i(]^ bit glei^ ju Bilben, fanbtefl S)u mt(^ l^ietl^er. S)iefen 15 
Wlaxtn am Sianbe bed g&l^nenben ®raBed, in bet ©en^alt 
eined toWtUxli^tn ZoM gu \if)tn, jwingfl !£)u mi^, baft i<^ 
ben tiefflen St^merg em^finbe, baf i^ tauB gegen aOed 
<S^i(ffaI, baf i(^ unem4)finbli(^ n^erbe, ed gef^el^e mir, 
voa9 n}oQe. ao 

(S 9 m n t* 3(^ etflaune ! Saffe S)t^ I ®tel^e, rebe n)ie 
ein S^ann! 

S^etbinanb. D, bofi i^ ein SBeiB ndre! S)af man mir 
fagen Knnte : ,,SBad xW)xt S)i^? SBad fld^t iDid^ anV ©age 
mir ein gr5$ered, ein ungel^urered UeM, mad^e mi(3^ jum 25 
Seugen einer fi^redlic^em 5^iat; i^ niO S)ir banfen, i^ 
wid fagen: Sd »ar ni^td. 

e g m n t. S)u mlierft S)i(^. SBo (ifl S)u ? 

Sferbinanb. Sa$ biefe Seibenfd^aft rafen, la$ mid^ lod* 
geBunben Hagen ! 3^ wiH nic^t flanbl^aft fd^einen, mnw 30 
?iaed in mir jumfammenfaiti^t 3)iti^ foO i<3^ l^ier fel^n?— 

I 
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foUfl S)u mt(^ tietflel^n ? (Sgmottt ! (SgmDttt ! (Si^m urn ben 
^ald foKtnb.) 

(Sgmont. 2i^fe mit bad ®e](ieiinnt|l ! 

5 S^erbinanb. SUin ©e^tmnif. 

(Sgmont 9Bie Bewegt !£)i^ fe ttef bad ®^i(ffal tinti 
firemben Scanned? 

Sfetbtitanb. 9li<^t fremb I ®u Btjl mhr nn^^t fremb. 
3)ein 0laine war'd^ ber mir in meiner erflen Sugettb glei(^ 

lo einem ©tern bed »&tmniett entgegenleu(]^tete. ®ie oft fyib' 
i^ nati^ Sir gel^ord^t, gefragt ! S)ed J^inbed «&o^ung ift ber 
Sitngling^ bed Sitnglingd ber WtanxL @o Bifl S)u soor mir 
^er flefd^ritten, immer »or, unb pl^ne 0leib fo^ US) ©id^ ^sn 
uttb ft^ritt Sir na^, unb^ fort unb fprt. 0hm l^oflfi' id^ 

15 enbli^ Sid^ gu fel^n, unb fal^ 5)i(3^, unb mein <&erj fJog ©it 
entgegen. £)t(^ l^att' i(^ mir Befiimmt unb roal^lte S>t(]^ aufd 
Sfleue, ba i^ ©id^ fa)^, Sim l^offt' id^ erfl mtt Sir ju fein, 
mit Sir gu leBen^ Si(^ ^u faffen, Sid^ — Sad ifl nun 91M 
weggefd^nitteU; unb id^ fel^e Si(^ l^ierl 

ao Sgmont. SU^ein Sreunb, n?enn ed Sir wol^I tl^un 
fann, fo nimm bie 93er{l(^erung; bap im erflen ^ugenHtc! 
mein ©emtttl^ Sir entgegenfami Unb i)bxt mid^l )Baf 
und ein rul^iged 98ort unter einanber ived^feln ! ®age 
mir: 3|i ed ber {benge,, ernfle SBitte Seined SBaterd mi^ 

35 ju t5bten ? 

Serbinanb. (£r ifl'd* 

@gmont» Siefed Urt^eil n?dre nid^t ein leered ©d^retf* 
Bilb, mid^ ju dngfiigen, burc^ Surd^t unb Srol^ung ju fbafen, 
mid^ }u erniebrigeU; unb bann mit fdniglid^er @nabe mid^ 
ao njieber aufjul^eten ? 

9 e r b i n a n b* 9lein, aCt} leiber nein ! ^nfangd fd^meiti^elte 
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t^ mir feKfl mit btefeir au0ivetd^enben «&offhun9, unb f^on 
ba em^fanb id^ 3(ng{t unb ®(^mer{, S)id^ in biefem Sufianbe 
gu fcl^en. Slutt iji ed wirHic!^, ip gewij. Sltin, xdi) reglere 
ini(^ ni(^t. SBer gieBt ntir eine *&itlfe, mt einen 0lat]^, bent 
Uni^enneibl^en ju entgel^n? 5 

Sflmont. ®o ]^5re mid^! SBcnn ©eine ©eele fo ge^ 
ivaltfam btingt, ntid^ ju tetten, nenn 3)u bie UeBerma(!^t 
^era^tfci^eufi, bie mid^ flefeffelt l^&It^ fo tette nti^! S)ie 
SlugenWitfe fmb tt>^iax. Du Siji beg Slttgettjaltigen ®o|in 
unb fettp gewaltifl. — i,a^ unS entfliel^en! 3d^ fenne bie 10 
SBege; bie Sftittel Unutn S)ir ni(^t unBefannt fein. 9hir 
biefe S^auern^ nur wenige 3KeiIen entfernen mi(i) tjon meinen 
Steunben. 8dfe biefe SBanbe, Bringe mi(i) ju il^nen unb fei 
unfer, ©enjif , ber Jl5nig banft Sir Dereinfl meine Slettung. 
3e^t tfl tx u(erraf(^t, unb J^iedeid^t i^ i^m Wit^ unBefannt. 15 
^ein Sater wagt ; unb bie S^ajefldt ntu^ bad @efd^el^ene 
BiHigen^ n^enn fie ^(H) an^ bat)or entfe^et. S)u benfft ? O 
benfe mir ben ^eg ber Sreil^eit an^ 1 ®)pxi^ unb ndl^re bie 
J&offhung ber leBenblgen ©eele I 

Serbinanb. ©ci^weig, f^njeige! ©u bermel^rji mit ao 
iebem SBorte meine SSergnjeijlung. »&ier ip fein 9luStt?eg, fein 
aSatljl, feine Slu(]^t. — 3)a« qudit mid^, ba« greift unb faf t 
mir wie mit jeiauen bie 93rufi. 3c^ l^aBe felBp baS 0lefe 
gufammengegogen ; id^ feune bie firengen, fejten Jlnoten ; i^ 
tot\% njie Jeber ,Jtul^n^eit, ieber fiiji bie 3Bege i?errennt finb ; 25 
x(i) fiil^te mic^ mit Dir unb mit atten 5lnbern gefejfelt. SBiirbe 
x(i) flagen, l^dtte \(i) nid^t SWeS Jjcrfuc^t? 3u feinen ffu^en 
l^aBe i(i) getegen, gerebet unb geBeten. @r fc^irfte mi(^ l^ierl^er, 
um SltteS, njaS i?on SeBenglufi unb Sreube mit mir leBt^ in 
biefem 5tugenBIide ju jerfi5ren. 30 

@ g m n t • Unb feine Siettung ? 

I 2 
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^etbinanb* 3(^ fann ni^t gel^n. 

(Egmont. Sa^ meine Seute S)ir aufd Itefle em^fo^Ien 
feln! 3(3^ l^aBe gute STOenfti^en gu ©ienern — baf fie ni^t 
{erfheut, ni(^t ungludli^ toerben ! SBie ftel^t ed urn Sftid^axh, 
5 melnen ©c^relBer ? 

S^erbinanb. (Srifi £)ir i^orangegangen. @te l^aBen il^n 
aM 9)2ttf(]^ulbigen bed ^o^t>^nai\)9 entl^au^tet. 

Cgmont. 2licme ©eelel — 0lo^ GinS, unb banti leB' 
xt)o% i^ tann ni^t mti)x. 9Bad aud^ ben @et{l getvaltfatn 
lo Befd^dftigt, forbert ble Slaiux gulefet bod^ unwiberfiel^nd^ i^re 
Sle^te^ unb n?te ein <Rinb, umn?unben bon ber ©(flange, bed 
erquidenben ©d^lafd gcnle^t, fo legt ber SKube fid^ noti^ einmal 
bor ber 5Pfortc bed 3!obcd nieber unb rul^i tief au8, al§ oh 
er etnen n^eiten 8Beg ju wantem f)&tU. — Stoc^ ®nS — 
15 3(3^ fenne ein SKdb^en, Su njtrji fie ni^t ijerad^ten, wetl fre 
meln war. 0lun id^ fie S)ir tm^jfel^Ie, pcrlb' ic^ tul^lg. ®u 
Bip ein ebler SWann ; ein 2BeiB, bad ben flnbet^ Iji getorgen. 
Mt mein after Slbolpl^? 3jl er firei? 

J^erbinanb. S)er muntre @reid, ber (Su^ ju $ferbe 
20 immer Begleltete ? 

@ g m n t, ©erfcfte. 

Serbinanb. ®r UU, re ifl fret 

(Sgmont. <Sr n^ei^ il^re Sol^nung; laf 2)i(!^ t^on %i 
ffil^ren, unb Ipl^n' il^m Bid an feln ©nbe, bafi er iDir ben 
as SBeg ju biefem *Ieinobe jeigt — itV )a3of)l I 

Serblnanb. 3c^ gel^e nl^t 

@g m n t (iftn na^ ber Xi^ure brdngenb). Set' voof)l I 

fferblnanb. D laf mid^ nod^! 

Ggmont, ?Jreunb, felnen 2t6f(^leb! 

30 (dt Begleitet Scrbinanben bid on bie X^Ux unb reif t fld^ bort »ott il^m 
lod. Serbinanb, bet&ubt, entftrnt ftd^ eUenb.) 
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<S m n<t (adein). Beiubfeliget S^ann I S)u gTauBteft ni^t, 
mix btefe f!Sof)lt^ai \>ux^ S)etnen &o^n ju erjeigeit. S)ur^ 
i](^n (in i^ bet Sorgen lod unb bet @d^merjen, bet Snxtf^t 
unb iebfd dngftU^eit ®eful^Id. @anft uitb bringenb forbctt 
t>ie 9latur i^ren le^ten 3oll. €d ifl \MxUi, e« 4^ ief^Ioffen 1 5 
Unb voa9 bie fe^te fRcKf^t nti^ ungen?!^ auf meinem Soger 
Tva^enb l^ielt, ba9 fci^Idfert nun mit mtUivoinqlitS^ (StvA^r. 
I^ett meine ®tnnen tiru 

©itfier ®(]^Iaf 1 £)u fontmfl^ wie ein reined ©lud, unge^ 10 
beten, unerflel^t am nilligften. S)u Ufeft bie <£noten bet 
fhrengen ©ebanfen, ))ermifd^e{l aHe Silber >ber Sreube unb bed 
©t^merged ; ungel^inbert f(ie$t ber Jtreid innerer «&amtonten, 
unb, eingel^iillt in gefdQigen SQa^njlnn, )?er{ln{en n^ir unb 
l^dren auf }tt fetn. 15 

(dr entf(!^(&fl ; bie 9Ritf(f Begtettet feinen ^^lununer. Winter feinent 
Sager f^eint fdf bie S^ouev }u erofnen, eine gl&ngenbe @rfd^einmtg 
)eigt ft^. ^ie Stei^eit in l^immlifi^em ^eioanbe, t>on eittev ^lari^tt 
umfbffnt, rul^t auf einer SBolfe. @ie ^t bie Qn^t )}on <^ldc(]^en, unb 
neigt fi^ gegen ben fd^kfenben ^elben. Sie bru(!t eine Bebauetnbe 30 
(Sntpftnbmtg ava, fie ((i^eint i^n ^u beflagen. ^atb faft jie fl^, unb 
mit au^unternber ©eietbe ^eigt jie il^m bad SSiiinbel $(ei(e, bann ben 
StoB mit bem ^ute. <Sie ^ei^t i^n frol^ fein, unb tnbem fte i^m 
anbeutet, ba$ fein Xob ben ^rot^in^en bie Sreil^eit t^evf^affen toecbe, 
etfennt fte ii^n aU ®ieger unb xtid^t iifm einen l^orbeecfrang. 9Bie fie 25 
fid^ mit bem Jhan^e bem ^atipU na^et, madit (Sgmont eine 18ett}egung^ 
mie einer, ber fi(^ im Sc^Uife regt, betgeflatt, ba| er mit bem ©efldSft 
auftodttd gegen fie (iegt. @ie |dU ben Jtrang vAtx feinem ^au^te 
f^to)ebenb; man ^ort gan} ^on koettem eine megerifi^ $9uftf t)on 
Srommeltt nnb $feifen ; bei bem leifeflen l^aut berfelben tjerf^toinbet 30 
bie (Srf<!^einung. IDer Sc^aU koirb ^dr!er« CIgmont ema(^t; bad 
®efangnt{l koirb ))om SKorgen m&f ig etl^eKt. <Seine erfte SBekoegung 
i^, nad^ bem ^au^te }u gceifen ; et ^ei^t auf nnb ^ei^t fi^ vm, inbem 
er bie ^anb auf ^tm ^aupte be^dlt.) 

aSerfid^njunben ifi ber Jtranj 1 S)u f^5ned Silb, bad Sit^t 35 
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M Slaged Ifot S)i<^ \>n\^u^tt\ 3a, fie waten'd^ fie rnaxtn 
^Hxtint, bU ieiben fftfreflen Steuben meined ^l^erjend. S)ie 
gdttlic^e Sfrei^it, t)0it metner ®eMten (otgte fie bie ®eflalt; 
bad teijenbe SftAbd^n fleibete fli^ in bet 9teunbin l^tmmlifd^ 

5 (Bewanb. 3n einem emflen SCugenUtd etfd^inen fie i^eretnigt, 
etnftet aU IkhlKif. Sftit Blut(efCeAen ©o^Ien ttat fie t>or 
mit auf, bie we^nben Balttn M @aumed mtt Slut hcftdt, 
m voax mein Slut unb Dielet (Sblen Slut. 9ltin, ed worb 
ni^t umfon^ Detgoffen. @(^teitet but(]^! Staged aSoH! 

lo Die Siegedddttin ful^tt S)it^ an ! Unb nit bad 9^eer bitr^ 
Qute S)dmme Md^t, fo l6te(^t, fe teif t ben SBall ber 5£^rannei 
gufammen; unb fd^n^emmt erf&ufenb fie bon \fyctm @runbe, 
ben fie fld^ anntaf t, n^eg I 

Xxtmmtln n&l^er. 

15 «&ot(3^I 4or(^I SBte oft rief mi^ biefet @tf^U jnnt fteten 
®d^ritt nod^ bent gfelbe bed @treitd unb bed ©iegdl SSie 
muntet ttaten bie ®ef5]^.tten auf bet gefd^tlic^^en, x^tnlid^ 
9Qf)n 1 3tu(!^ i(^ fd^teite einem el^renboQen 2!pbe aud btefem 
Jtetifet tnt^tQtn -, i^ jlerBe fhx bie Sreil^eit^ fftt bie \^ MU 

aotmb fod^t, unb bet icfi mi(^ iej^t leibenb ot)fte. 

JDet ^intetQnmb toitb mit einer fReii^ f^xinif^ @otbaten Befc|t, 

tvelc^e ^eflebarben tragen. 

5a, fa^tt fie nur gufammen I ©d^liejt (Sure (Rei^en, 3^r 
ff^tedt mi(^ nid^t. 3(^ Bin gen^ol^nt, ))or ®:|3eeten gegen 
95 @))eete ju flel^en unb, tingd umgeBen bon bent btol^ben 
Sjdb, bad ntutl^ige SeBen nut bo))))eIt taf(^ ju f&l^ten* 

Srommeln. 

S)id^ fti^lie^t bet gfeinb bon alien ®eiten ein ! Sd 6linfen 
ea^xcvcitx ; Steunbe, ^dl^etn a^tl^ f 3m Stftden ^alt i^ 
30 iSltetn, SBeiBet; Jtinbet t 
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(9lttf bie ^ad}t gei^enb.) 

Unb biefe txtiU tin 1)t>^t9 SBort M {^ertf^erd; ni(^t i^x 
iBmuff}. ®^it^t (Sure ®iittt ! Unb (Suev SieBfled ju erretten, 
fotlt freubig, wle ^ (Su6) tin aelfriel geJe! 

(XxQvmithu 9Bie er anf bie SBaci^ lod unb auf bie finttctMr gtt« 5 
gel^t, f&nt ber SBor^ang ; bie 9»u{lf f&(It ein unb fd^lief t mit nnet 

®ieg^f)^mV^onie b(tf ©Htdf.) 



NOTES. 
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Act I. 

P. 6, 1. 3, SlnnBruftfdJiefictt, crossbow shooting, — The word Slrmbrujl, 
-which occurs in various forms in most Teutonic languages, has been 
formed by means of phonetic corruption from the Lat. arcubalista^ or the 
abbreviated arbalista, the origin of the French *■ arbalete.* The circum- 
stance that ^rmbrufi was originally used, not as a feminine, but as a 
neuter or masculine notm, speaks in itself against the assumption that it 
is a German compound, formed from ^xm and ^ruft* 

1. 6, etc. SUtttl f$ie$t, etc., now shoot on (or * away *), that there be an 
end of it, — When the adj. att, «ttc, is used as a predicate, it denotes 
idiomatically ' finished ; ' ' at an €nd ; * *gone,' etc. 

3l^r nel^mt mir'i, etc., you will not take it from me. — The present 
tense with the expletive ^od^, is here used in order to express emphatically 
the speaker's certainty that Jetter will not deprive him of the prize. 

1. 7. The technical phrase b-tei O^inge fc^ac) (used in popular 
language for btei f^ttjarge Offinge), will best be translated lit. three 
biack rings. — ^The word Offinge denotes in target-shooting the * concen- 
tric circles drawn round the bull's eye.' The nearer the marksman hit 
the bull's eye the more circles or centres were outside the hit. Soest has 
left three circles outside the bull's eye, and he tells Jetter, that he never 
made such a successful hit. 

1. 8. (Stttc Xage, say in all your /j^^.— The word ^Coge may be used 
in German with a possessive pronoun — injected or uninflected — in the 
sense of i^ebtage, in order to denote, * the whole life-time of a man.' 

Unb fo I8)ar'id^, and to I am. — In similar exclamations, expressing the 
result of an action, the conditional mood is used in German, whilst the 
indicative is employed in English. 

1. 9. SKeiflcr stands here for ©djfijjnnneifler, mcLster of the marksmen, 
in the same way as Sthv^ in the next line stands for Sd^uj^ettfdnig. 

1. 10. ^ajn, to boot.— The shooting match was a J^otti^dfi^iefen, i.e. 
he who was the most successful shot was king of the year among the 
marksmen. 

1. 1 1. 3]^r foflt bafiir, etc., but then you shall pay double scot, i. e. twice 
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the amonnt which each of them has to contribute to the general score. 
Cp. p. 6, 1. 24. 

1. 1 3. Sl^r foKt, etc. The irony of this remark is self-evident. 

1. 14* 3emaiib ehoo^ oblftanbeln, to buy something of amy one (fay 
bargaining). 

1* 15* 3(4 Bin ((^otl, etc. Buyck, being a native of Holland, stajred at 
Brussels at a guest ; hence his remark that ' as it is, he has been hoc 
a long time, and is indebted for many civilities.' 

L 16. Sel^r i^ stands here for loenn i^ fel^Ie. Cp. on contracted 
conditional clauses of the kind, my Modem German Rectder^ I (C. P. 
S.), pp. 69, 20; 84, 13, notes \ or SchUUr^s Historiscke Skuaen (C. P. 
S.), p. 18, 1. 9, If. 

Omit fo in the translation, and render ift by the fntnre of the verb 
'to be.' 

1. 18, etc. ^rein (contracted of bateiil) rebeit, to haoe a word tm ike 
matter, — Soest seems to have been qirite certain that Jetter would not 
beat him in the match, but he feared that Buyck who, as a soldier 
under Egmont, was sure to be a good shot, would deprive him of the 
prize. 

1. 19. 9lur intnterl^ii, go on, 

1. 20. The ^ritf^jneifler, or ^ritfii^etliiteifler, was a kind aiharieqmn 
or buffoon marker at shooting-matches, who, as Adelnng explains, 
' pointed out the spot which had been hit in the taiget, and made the 
spectators laugh by his gestures with his sword of lath (^ritfd^c, or 
S3ritf$e).' He generally used to bow in a comical manner to the suc- 
cessful marksman, as many times at the latter had made hits; and 
it is to this circumstance that Buyck alludes in exclaiming ^StoXi, $ntfi[^- 
metier, (ReDCren^ ! which may be rendered, well, marker, make your 
bow. 

1. 23. 93it)at, ^err Sthnx^ etc., long live the king, hurrah ! and hurrah 
again! — The Latin 'vivat' (cp. the Fr. 'vive'), from vivere, *to live,* 
may be rendered long live, whether it stands by itself or is connected 
with the adj. l^o^ ; but l^o^ alone may also be translated, long Ikfs, or 
hurrah ; the verb (ebnt being understood. 

F. 6, 1. I. 2B&te SReifter, etc. Buyck, as a soldier under Egmont, 
considers his victory as an insignificant feat, and deprecating the honour 
of being proclaimed 'kmg of the year,' he exclaims that even master 
would be too much, 

1. 4. Friesland, or Vriesland, is one of the most nothem provinces 
of Holland. The Frisians, or Frieslanders, were always distinguished by 
•great bravery and their zeal for the Protestant cause. 
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1. 5. 5Daf i(i^, etc., let me tell you. The conj. bafi is sometimes nsed in 
popular language in similar phrases, corresponding to the clauses, 34 
fage eu4 » i4 bemerfe eu4, etc. Cp. the Fr. ^4?> vms dise. 

1. 6. The familiar expression tote ifi'd, stands here for load ^ebt ed, 
whtU is the matter ? or wAdt is it f 

1. 9. Render here gegen, compared with, and @4lu(f et, bungler. 

1. 10. etc. STOit bet ^it^fe, etc., with the gun he certainly hits as no 
one else, etc. — Buyck wishes to intimate that Egmont is a better marksman 
ttian he himself, even when using the crossbow ; bnt that with a gun, 
Egmont 'is sure (er(l) to hit better than any one else in the world.* 
The adv. erfl, in the sense in which it is used here, corresponds somewhat 
to the Lat. ' vero * and has no single equivalent in English. On Egmont*s 
skill in shooting, and on the high esteem in which this art was held by 
the Flemish, see pp. 9, 1. 15 ; 112, 1. 6, notes. 

9lid^t ^!e^, etc., i. e. not merely when he is perchance in good luck or 
in the vein. 

1. II. SQ3ie er anUgt, etc., as soon as he levels, a bulPs eye is made. — The 
adv. tein is here synonymous with gftn^H^, quite^ and the past participle 
gefl^cffett is used to denote the certainty of the action. 

1. 13. JDad todre and^, etc., that would be a nice fellow who^ etc, 

1. 14. The idiomatic elliptical phrase xCv^i JU Vergeffen, in the sense 
of we must not forget; let us not forget^ somewhat resembles in its 
structure the phrase bafi id^ eu^ fage in 1. 5. 

1. 15. Sl&l^ren, to maintain-, Oftedjnuttg, here charge. The clause 
SBein l^eris elliptical, the verb britt^t being understood. 

1. 17. Sd ijl, etc., it has been settled. 

1. 18. etc. Turn fretttb by ein ffrember. The allusion in Buyck's 
remark is self-evident. 

1. 20. The adv. Ja corresponds in similar phrases to the expressions 
J declare; why, tie, 

1. 21. The conj. bo(i^ here strengthens the assertion, and corresponds 
somewhat to the English after all. 

Rc Uttd . . . laffen, lit. * leave them to us,' i.e. respect them. 

1. 23. The verb gafliten, denoting like tractiren (p. 5> 1- 15)» '^ ^^^«^; 
to entertain, is formed from @ajl, guest, by means of the termination 
iren, or ieren, which is now more generally used ¥dth verbs derived 
from modem foreign languages. 

loill ni$t l^aben, does not wish ; will not allow. 

\. 24. Sttfammmlegen, here to club together. 

1. 26. Dl&tte $r&iubig (from the Lat. * praejudicium '), without 
prejudice to the established custom, l.e. 'saving (or •reserving*) our 
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rights/ Rnysam intimates that he wishes to consider Buyck^s ofifer as an 
exceptional case only. 

1. 27. @plcnbib (pron. fptenbib), from the Lat ' splendidus/ is used 
in colloquial speech for freifleBtfl, liberal ; munificent, 

@0 laufcn )U laffcn, too e« gebei^t, is an idiomatic phrase denoting to 
spend freely whenprospertms. 

1. 30. 3^W ^Q:\f^lki aBulJt, to the health of your majesty.— Th^ 
now obsolete form 3l^to is the O. H. German tro, the gen. and dat of 
the feminine pronoun st (fie). It was formerly used in official style; 
especially in connection ¥dth titles. 

P. 7, I. I. Jetter, the malcontent tailor, is atixions to lemove the 
ambiguity of which the general fonn 3^W admits, which may signify 
both your and his. He therefore substitutes the more distinct (Bwct for 
Stiro. 

I. 2. SBon ^er^en should here be rendered, heartily ^ and in the next 
line but on^from his heart, 

JDocft fo fein foU, must be so. 

1. 5. Ru3rsum, being deaf, did not understand the drift of Soest's 
speech, and seems to think that the latter has brought out another 
toast Soest, however, merely adds the name of the king in. the ex- 
planation of his speech, which circumstance only increases the mis- 
understanding. 

1. 7. In aKergn&biofl, most gracious, the superlative is strengthened by 
atter, the genitive of att. 

1. II. The verb tto^en, *to comfort,' denotes, when referring to 
a deceased person, to bless ; to have mercy on his soul^ both in biblical 
and popular language, ^ert, here sovereign. . 

I. 12. ^rbboben, earth, denotes the whole world, corresponding 
to the Latin ' orbis terrarum.' Charles V was the most powerful 
potentate of his times, and the saying that 'the sun never set in 
his dominions,' is well known. Strada (i, p. 10), in speaking of 
his power, says, 'that giant who boasted that he had extended his 
hands beyond the Pillars of Hercules.' {Ille gigas, qui Herculeos ultra 
terminos extendisse manus gloricUfatur\ which is an allusion to the 
Emperor's device, consisting of the Pillars of Hercules and the motto of 
plus ultra, i. e. * and beyond that.' 

@U(]^ is here an ethical dative, which is used with personal pronouns, 
in order to denote an individual interest, regarding some £ict, in the 
person speaking, or spoken to. This kind of darive occurred formerly 
also in English. 

I. 13- ^VKd er @n4, etc. Goethe has here sketched the character of 
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Charles V and his son Philip II, in accordance with a parallel which 

Strada draws between the two so'^ereigns. He sa3rs (i. p. 66) : ' For 

the Cmperor, who was of easy access, and to whom one could speak 

without difiicnlty, behaved like a private person, being everywhere 

confident in his own majesty. And he was so versatile in everything, 

and his mind so pliant, that he easily assumed foreign habits; so 

that he was not less a German with the Germans, or an Italian with the 

Italians, or a Spaniard with the Spaniards, than he was a Fleming with 

the Flemings. Philip, however, was, and showed himself to be in 

everything, a thorough Spaniard. He spoke little, and only in Spanish ; 

he showed himself rarely in public, and seemed to aspire to veneration 

by retirement. He changed nothing in his apparel and pomp which he 

had brought with him from Spain. All this, however, was interpreted 

by the people, whose minds were already excited, as pride and contempt; 

they being disgusted by that very difference of manners.' {Nam Casar 

acUtu faciHs alloquioque, privatum in modum dtmittebat se, securus 

ubique Majestatis sua, Atque, ut erat versatili ad omnia pariter 

ingtnio, mares exteros ita induebaty ut non minus cum Germanis 

Germanum ageret, Italumque cum /talis ^ out cum Hispanis Hispanum ; 

quam Belgis suis se Belgam prastaret, Philippus contra^ et esse 

et videri omnibus Hispanus : parce loqui, nee nisi Hispanice ; publico 

libenter abstinere^ et quasi ex abdito venerationem iniendere: de vestitu, 

deque cetero cultu, quern attulerai ab Hispcmia, nihil immutare. Idvero 

comniotis seniel animis, superbia et contemptus habebaiur^ perinde quasi 

ea morum diversitate ipsi fcLstidirentur.) 

1. 17. It is an historical fact that the Netherlanders wept at the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. In describing the ceremony of the abdication, Strada 
reports (i, p. 7) : * With tears in his eyes, he paused a moment, and he 
drew abundant tears from those who were present' {Subortis lacrymis 
substitit : ex eorumque, qui aderant, oculis ubertim lacrymcu expressit^ 
Cp. Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, i, p. 108. 
1. 18. 92e0iment is here used in the sense of (Regievung. 
1. 35. @o . . . wit au^ jinb, however . . .we may be. — Strada says (i. 
p. 26) 'that the Netherlanders speedily forget the injuries they have 
received, unless they see themselves despised as persons who can easily 
put up with anj^hing ; then, indeed, they are quite implacable in their 
anger.' {Nisi si contemni se videant, tamquam exfacili tokrantes ; tunc 
mimvtro implacabiliter excandescere.) 

1- 29. ®tmxii\) is a collective term formed from SWutS (cp. the English 
*mood'), and was primarily used to express the intellectual power of 
volition, affection, etc., in general, and also the temporary state of the 
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mind. It has a very comprehensive meaning ; here it may be lendered, 
ajfectum, 

Goethe ficequently follows the former German usage, in employing 
gcgen instead of ^t, after expressions of Uoye* and 'affection/ in the 
sense oifor or towards, 

1. $2. There are several passages in Strada which refer to Elginoot's 
popnlarity. In speaking of the fervent wish of the Flemish to see him 
appointed their R^ent, he says (i, p. 33): 'He had, too, an innate 
friendliness, and (that rare quality) a popnlarity which did not detract 
from the dignity of his nobility.' {Accedebat innata tnri comitas et \3u0d 
rarum est] wnoxia noHlitati popularitas,) And in describing the effect 
which his execution had on the people, he states (ibid, i, p. 338) : ' He 
was beloved by all ' {In omnium amoribus irat), 

F. 8, 1. I. 3ematib auf ben ^anbm ttogen, lit. 'to carry any one on 
one*s hands,' is a figure of speech for to treat any one most tenderly, * to 
bestow upon any one affection and admiration.' The Latin equivalent 
for that phrase is actually used by Strada in describing Egmont's 
popularity, viz. £rat in oculis . . . Belgmrum, comes Egmontius, (Cp 
p. 9. 1. 15, If.) Here, however, a literal translation will be preferable, 
because the phrase is put in the conditional mood ; only, to make the 
English version more emphatic, the adverb actually might be inserted 
before carry, 

^9Xi il^nt anflel^t, one can read in his face ; one need only look at him 
to see. — Semanb ettoad anfel^en, signifies 'to perceive something by- 
looking at any one.' 

1. 3. 5Dad freie ^zhtti, joyousness. The adjective frei is used to denote 
' lively ; ' • gay ; ' * sprightly,* as well as * free.' 

1. 3- ®Ute SRetnung, here kindly feeling. The expression Wtna.mi% 
was formerly also used for ' affection ; ' * love,' etc 

1. 5. The phrase 3tmanb C^od^) leben (affen, used in a convivial sense, 
denotes to drink the health of any one ; to cheer anyone. 

Ifcaft ten, etc., a cheer for Count Egmoni. — Buyck, having carried off 
the prize, it was for him to give the first toast, and, being a soldier 
under Egmont, he is challenged by Soest to give his master's health. 

The impersonal phrase, e0 tfl axL vxix, tVi6!i, etc., signifies ' it is my, 
your turn ; ' 'it is for me, for you,' etc. Cp. the French, 'c'est k moi, 
k vous,' etc. 

1. 6, etc. @ine ©efnnbl^eit btringetl, denotes in general to propose a 
toast, whilst 3emanb0 ® efunbl^eit audbringen signifies to drink {or ' to 
propose *) any on^s health. 

1. 8. Cp. p. 5, 1. 33, If. 
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1. 9. The battle of Saint Qnentin (Goethe adopted the spelling < Qnintin' 
from Strada) was fought on Aug. ii, 1557, between the forces and allies 
of Philip II, mainly consisting of Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, 
and the army of Henry II of France. The French were totally defeated, 
chiefly through the gallantry and promptness of Egmont. Compare 
Schillef^s Historische Skizzen^ p. 4, 1. ai, etc. 

1. 14, etc. @ittem@iit«auf ben iPelg (more usually attfbie^aut)Btettnen, 
is an idiomatic phrase for to shoot, to fire at any one. Translate ^a6' — 
gebtennt, still I fired one more shot at the French. The form gei^rennt 
for the more usual gei^ranttt is very appropriate in the month of the 
speaker. Sum 91^^^/ ^ a parting gift. 

1. 17. 3)en <Sieg l^aben, etc., that victory we gained quite alone ; 
ba ging^ ftiW, there was brisk work. — The town of Gravelines is 
situated near the sea-shore and the river Aa, about midway between 
Calais and Dunkirk. The armies of Philip II under Egmont, and 
of Henry II under Marshal de Thermes, met near that place on 13th 
July, 1558, and a sanguinary battle ensued, which resulted in the total 
defeat of the French. The main onset was made by Egmont and his 
light cavalry, but the final victory was also owing to the Germans, who 
turned the left flank of the enemy, when the English made their oppor- 
tune and effective appearance. Cp. Schiller^ s Hist. Skizzen, p. 5, 1. 14, etc. 

1. 18. ^tennen nnb fengen, lit. *to bum and singe,' is used as a 
general term for to lay waste by fire. 

The term SB&tfd^ (9Betf(!^) denotes all nations of Romance origin, but 
is now more specially used with reference to Italians only ; when 
it refers, however, to a particular Romance nationality, it should be 
rendered accordingly. In the present scene it is applied to the French. 
As to the etymology of SB&lfd^, some derive it from the O. H. G. 
*Wal(a)h,' i e. 'foreign,* which word is again traced to the Lat. 
* Gallus ' ; whilst others trace it to the Sanskrit * Mlechha,' which 
denotes a person who talks indistinctly, in the same way as the 
Greeks called the barbarians "AyKonrffotf i. e. ' speechless.* 

1. 19. The country was mercilessly ravaged by the troops under 
Marshal de Thermes, whom Strada describes (i, p. 20) as 'an old 
general who plundered and ravaged maritime Flanders * {yeterem belli 
ciucem^ FUmdriae maritima prcudis incendiisque vexantem). 

1. ao. ^anbfefi, i. e. * having a strong hand* or 'fist,* corresponds to the 
English familiar expression strong-fisted, ^ielten . • . ti)iber, rather 
unusual for toiberflanbeit. 

1. 21, etc. 3)a« SWaut (more dignified, ten !Wunb or bad @efi(!6t) 
uergetren, to make wry faces. Cp. p. 9, 1. 3, w : jucfeit, here to waver. 

K 
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U. 22, aa. ^a loart Qglteilt ba« $fctb, etc Egmamt stands here in 
the dative, in accordance with the idiomatic pecnliarity of the German 
language to use, in instances like the preseoti the dative of a oonn, 
instead of the possessive case. That Egmont's hone was shot under 
him at the commencement of the fight is stated by Meteren (L 31), 
whose account Goethe followed closely in the first part of his description 
of the battle ; the second part is based on that given by Strada. 

1. 34. The adverbs l^inubet, 6<niber, correspond here to the English 
backwards and forwards^ in which backwards is the equivalent for 
^eruber, (cp. the Latin * ultro citroque ')• The expression is here used 
to denote the doubtful state of the battle in its first stage, as will be 
seen from L 26, n. 

Stann fut SRonn, etc. The prepositions fuT, de^nt, and m\X, which 
are all to be rendered here, to, are in German appropriately varied, in 
accordance with the character of the respective combatants in the hand- 
to-hand conflict It may be of some interest to know that the first 
two prepositions occur in the same combinations, in the original Dutch 
account of Meteren, viz. ' Man vor Man, Peerden teghen Peerden.' 

L 35. Sin . . . l^in is here synonymous with Idngtf, alon^. It was low 
tide — of which circumstance Marshal de Thermes intended to avail 
himself in order to make his escape — and the fight took place along the 
broad sands towards Calais. 

L 36. We give here, at once, the principal points of Strada*s de- 
scription of the battle, which Goethe has adapted in so masterly a 
manner to his purpose : ' For after the two veteran armies had been 
fighting for a while with doubtful issue, an unexpected event entirely 
destroyed the French army, which was then beginning to waver. Ten 
English vessels were by chance sailing that way, and having noticed 
the battle from the distance, they hastily made towards the mouth 
of the river Aa, and firing on the flank of the French, they brought 
down upon them from the seaward side, where they considered them- 
selves quite secure, a storm which was the more terrible because it was 
unexpected. The lines of the infantry were broken, the cavalry was 
seized with a panic, and the whole army was routed, so that scarcely 
any one was left of the whole mass to report the disaster to their 
friends . . . And as if to increase the disgrace of the vanquished, those 
who had escaped and wandered about Flanders without knowing their 
way, were miserably killed by the women who flocked from the villages 
with cudgels and sticks.' {Dum enim a veteranis utrimque exercitHmSy 
dubio aliquamdiu Marte, conseruntur manus, ifuHnantem, paululum 
Gallorum acUm inopinatus repente casus plane perdidit. Naves 
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Btitcmnicie decern ilUu forte praUroehebantur^ eompectaque procul 
pugna^ ad ostium fiuminis Haa festinanter admota^ Gallorum lateru 
tormentis invadunt tempestatemque a mart, unde sese inaccessos rebantur 
hostest adeo improvisam, ideoque majarem important, ut solutis peditum 
ordinibusy transmisso in equites metu^ profligato . universo exercitu, trix 
e tanto dein numero superfuerit, qui nuncium cladis referret ad suos . . « 
In quo et illud ttictis a£cessit ad ignominiamt quod eorum reliquias per 
ignota FiandruB loca errabundas^ egressae e pagis gregaiim mulieres 
fustibus sudibusque . . . misere contrundarunt^ Strada, i, pp. ao, 21.) 

1. 37. The onomatopoetic interjections hw, ban correspond to the 
Eolgish bang, bang, 

Sntntcr tttit, etc., cannon after cannon^ right into, etc 

1. 29. The incidents related in the candnding lines of p. 8 and in the 
first lines of p. 9 are taken from Meteren. 

!• 31. ^etbei, say approach ; the verb fonttltcn being here understood. 

1. 32. The ^glish cannon struck also their allies, because, as Meteren 
says, 'the two parties were so close together.' The adv. tocl^ is here 
used in the sense of )tdoei(m» at times, 

F. 0, 1. I. The verb htadf does not signify here, as seems generally 
to be supposed, that the firing broke the lines of the French, but that 
it * broke their spirit,' that it disheartened the French, which version is 
supported by the statement of Meteren, * that the firing destroyed the 
courage of the French and emboldened the Flemish.' 

^a flino'd, there zoos brisk work, 

1. 2, etc. The interjection riif tad^ which is here used to express the 
rapidly sttcceeding cradding noise of musket reports, jnay be translated, 
crack, crack, 

Cp. for l^crfiber, l^infiBer p. 8, 1. 24, n. 

IUlc0 tobt ^ef^logcn, etc. The use of the past participle in this line 
as also in the next and in 1. 7, without the requisite aux. verb (tDtttbe), 
imparts great vigour and force to the speech. 

1* 3* ^^tengett is here used for to drive violently ; to force. 

The expression erfaufen (used of beasts only) instead of etttinfen, is 
here employed to express the speaker's contempt for the enemy. 

1. 4. The elliptical,, clause toad — l^ilttetbrein may be rendered, we 
Dutchmen jumped straight after them. 

The pron tt>a^, when used as in the. present instance, in an indefinite 
and collective manner, may be omitted in the English rendering, or 
translated, as further on (1. 7), those who, 

1. 5. Un« . . , toatb «ft ttol^l, etc., we felt the more comfortable. Cp. 
on crfi, in the present signification, p. 6, L 10, n. . . 

K 3 
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1. 6. Switicv Has here the meaning of without stopping. The river 
alluded to is the Aa, which was in the rear of the French army. The 
sea was on their right hand, and the enemy in front. 

i- 7- 3ufaitiineii1)auen (mil. term), to cut to pieces. SBegfi^ieSen, to 
shoot down. SEBo^ nnn Itod^ bur^Btadft, those who escaped. See aboTe. 
7iote to 1. 4. 

1. 8. (Sud^ ii here an ethical dative. Cp. p. 7, 1. I a, n. 

1. 10. 5£)a^ $fdt4en teidften, to stretch out the little paw, conesponds 
nearly to the idiomatic English phrase, to draw in one*s horns. With 
reference to the conclusion of peace, Strada adds to his above-cited 
account of the battle the remark, ' Thus Henry King of France readily 
accepted the peace which he refused when favoured by fortune.* {Sic 
Henricus Gallia rex jquamfortuna blandiente respuerai pacetn . . . non 
illibenter illam complexus est.) 

Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller often use the form gttebe, for grrieben, 
in the accus. case, when it occurs without the article. Cp. Lessing s 
Minna v. Bamhelm (C. P. S.), p. 30, 1. i. 

1. 13. Cp. for the various renderings of ^od^, p. 5, 1. 33, n. Sbctmol, 
Once more ; again. — The adverb obtt, now chiefly used for ' but,' was 
formerly employed for ' again ' ; in which signification it still occurs in the 
compound form abetmal(d), or oBer unb albermaltf. 

1. 15. Strada says (i, p. 33), with reference to the desire of the 
Netherlanders to see Egmont appointed as their Regent, * All the 
Flemish looked fondly up to Count Egmont, a prince glorious in 
warfare, and who was excelled by nobody, whether when engaged in 
battle against the enemy, or in time of peace at tournaments, or in 
shooting at the target with the gun, which latter art is held in high 
esteem by the people.* {ErcU in oculis votisque Belgarum, Comes 
Egmontius^ clarus militari scientia Princeps, manuque, sive inter hostes, 
sive domi equestrihus in ludis decurrendis^ librandoque adsignum sclopo 
\a quibus magna genti existimcUio"] nulli secundus^ &c.) Strada further 
adds, that Egmont's brilliant exploits at St. Quentin and Gravelines, 
which were publicly acknowledged even by the King himself, endeared 
liim above all to his countrymen ; so that if the votes of the army and 
the wishes of the people had been consulted, he certainly would have 
been appointed Regent of the Netherlands. 

I. I7« SEDal^r Heibt toa^t is an idiomatic expression corresponding 
to the English truth is truth. The pronoun mir is here an ethical 
dative. 

I. 18. Cp. on ift'« an mir the Grammatical Note to p. 8, 1. 5. 

1. 21. 3n bem $aufe, i. e. in the House of Habsbuig. This assertion 
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is based on the fact, that the easily satisfied Netherlanders had some 
reason to be pleased with the government of several female Regents, who 
were descendants of the House of Habsbnrg. Margaret of Austria (or 
Savoy), daughter of the Emperor Maximilian I, and paternal aunt to 
Charles V, governed the Netherlands from 1504 to 1530 with prudence 
and gentleness, and gained the good-will of the people. Her successor, 
Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary and sister of Charles V — the famous 
huntress-queen — was likewise popular among the Netherlanders » For 
Margaret of Parma, see p. 131 L 16, ». 

1. 33. J^tug ifi fte, etc. Strada portrays the Regent's character in the 
following words (i, p. 4a) : ' She possessed, besides^ a ready presence of 
mind, and in action a wonderful dexterity to steer in whichever direction 
she chose. . . . Then, as to piety, she had indeed a very great master, 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Order of Jesus, to whom she used to 
coi^ess, and that more frequently than was customary in those times.' 
{Ceterum ingenium ei promptum ac praesens, interque agendum^ 
velificationis in omnem partem obliquandtu mira dexteritas . . . Porro 
euLpietatem magna sane magistrousa est^ Ignatia Loyola, SocietatU Jesu 
'^undatore : apudquem expiare anoxis animum, idquecrebrius aliquanto^ 
quam eaferrent tempora, consuevttf &c.) 

1. 24, etc. ^ielte fte'd, etc., tf she would only ndt hold so fast ana 
stiffly t etc. — ^The expression $faffc, priest ; parson^ has been used, since 
Luther, with a shade of contempt 

@ie ifi bodft, etc., it is also her fault, 

1. 35. In addition to the four sees of Arras, Cambray, Tonmay, 
and Utrecht, Philip II created fourteen new bishoprics (viz. those of 
Malines, Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rurmond, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Saint 
Omer, Namur, Haarlem, Middelburgh, Leeuwarden, Groningen, and 
Deventer) by substituting bishops for the abbots, who used to be 
elected by the Chapters of the religious institutions themselves. This 
unconstitutional measure greatly incensed the people, who saw in it an 
expedient for enriching foreign priests by Flemish wealth, and for 
gaining fanatical agents for the extinction of ' heresy ' in the Netherlands. 
The express. ^if(!(ofi9mit|^en for ^if(!^6fe is, of course, rather con- 
temptuously used. 

1. 26. SBogtt bie, etc. / wonder what is the use of them, — ^oHen is 
in similar phrases used elliptically, the verb nji^en, to be of use^ being 
understood. (Jlic^^t toal^t, baf man . . . tann, surely, in order to enable them, 

1. 29. @^ fei ittn ber Oteligion, etc. This and similar complaints 
were, according to Meteren and Strada, loudly and frequently uttered by 
the people. 
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The phrase ttlsfiX ^ y& ironieally used, some Terb, corresponding 
to the preceeding assertion, — ^here, p ^(attBen—beix^ understood. It 
must be translated according to the sense of the passage in which 
it occurs. Here 3a, %t, etc., may be rendered. Oh yeSy that is 
likely, 

1. 30. etc. (Dinged . . . gn, thingi went on; all was done. — Goethe 
mentions, in accordance with Meteren, three sees only, because Utrecht 
was within the archiepiscopate of Cologne. 

1. 33. Slotl^ig, here needed. — The phrase tt fe^t (femiliar for guBt) 
denotes, there arises vexation, etc. 

P. 10, 1. I. (Ruttein unb fdftutteln is one of those alliteratiye rhyming 
expressions in which the German language abounds, and which may 
frequently be rendered into English by a single word. Here, however, 
we may translate tuttett uttb fii^iittelt, stir and shake, and ixubtx in the 
next line, muddier. The speaker vrishes to imply that ' the more one 
looks into and agitates the matter, the more unsatisfactory it becomes.' 

1- 3* @tf— tl^un, lit. she can add nothing to it, nor take anything' from 
it, i.e., the K^ent has no power in the matter, and can make it neither 
better, nor worse. 

1. 5. The psalms, partly translated into French yerse by the poet Clement 
Marot (b. 1495 ; d: 1544) and completed at Geneva by the celebrated 
Theodore Beza, or rather De Bize (b. I5r9 ; d. 1605), who appended 
to them suitable melodies, enjoyed the greatest popnlarity in Flanders. 
The prohibition to sing them was fosnded on the edict, promulgated by 
Charles V at Augsburg, Sept. 35, 1550, accordmg to which all kinds of 
private worship, as well as the reading of the Scriptures, were forbidden 
to laymen on pain of death ; and it is recorded (Brandt, Hist, der 
Refornustie, i. 169) that one Thomas Calberg, being convicted of 
having copied some hynms from a book printed at Geneva, was burned 
alive. 

1. 6. The obsolete pi. form, Oleimen for dieinte, is very appropriate 
in the mouth of the speaker. 

1. 8. ^i&if^VXVCiiKititt, frivolous songs. 

1. 9. Unb ^adften, %tii tDeif, and Heaven knows what. 

1. 10. 3^ter, some of them. le. of the Psalms. 

1. II. 9li(!^i0, ' nothing,' i.e. Ma Aorm. 

1. I a. The ironical phrase vSti tOoUte {le frogen, / should a^k their 
have, indeed t refers to the authorities who forbade the singing of the 
Psalnis. 3n wnferet $rointl||, i.e. in Flanders, the native province of 
Buyck. 

1. 13. ^a^ ma^t/ whether followed by baf or not,, expresseii 
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idiotnaticfllly that f j, because. Cp. the Fr. cela fait que, — Egmont was 
Stadtholder of Flanders, as well as of Artois. 

1. 14. gijad^ ettro^ ftagett, is here equivalent to jld^ urn cttoai Mvlvx- 
tnem, to trouble oneself about anything, 

I. 15. In order to show that the Psalms are sung thronghoat Flanders 
iy anybody who chases (toer ^eliebeit l^t), the speaker mentions the 
important city of Ghent (Flemish, * Gend '), which is situated in East 
Flanders, and Ypres (Flemish 'Yperen'), which is sittiated in West 
Flanders, and was formerly a town of great importance. 

1. 16. @0 ifl ja tool^l, surely there is.—Qxn geifllid^ (for fieiflli(^e«) 
!Bieb, a sacred (or 'religious ') sang. * 

1. 18. dt ift, etc. i.e. it is devotional and edifyfaig. 

1. ao. @0 fei ttt(!6t auf, it is not done in. 

1. 21. eta Render here bod^ immer, anyhow, and ba, therefore, or j<7. 
Gttoad feitt laffen, to leave anything alone, 

1. aa. 3nquifttion^ienfT, officials (or ' familiars ') of the Inquisition. 
The inquisitors appointed sub»inquisitors, who, accompanied by a notary, 
collected written information in the provinces concerning suspected 
personf. 

1. 34. J)ct ®ett)iffend|Umtt0 fe^fte nt^, this restraint of coftscience 
was yet wanting. — The elliptical exdamatiou ba0 fel^fte nod^ is used to 
express the highest degree of disappointment or misery, and denotes, as 
in the present instance, that a certain event was yet wanting to com- 
plete anything unpleasant. Cp. the Fr. ' il ne manquait plus que cela.* 

1. 37. StoXKVXi ni(!^t auf, will not maintain itself, — The Inquisition 
was so deeply and universally abhorred by the Netherlanders, that it 
may be considered as the principal cause of their revolt against the 
Spanish rule ; though it was not quite so mercilessly carried out there as 
in Spain. 

1. 51. The adj. fatal (pron. fa^t), from Lat. ' fatalis,* is used in German 
to denote awktuard; provoking^ etc., but never in the sense of 
* deadly,* as < fatal ' is in English. 

^yh, here used ironically, may be rendered, good, 

P. U, L 4. Hxhtx, here, across, 

1. 5. A number of German field-preachers used to roam through the 
Netherlands, preaching the Gospel in the open air. Thousands of 
people flocked from all parts of the country to hear them (cp. I. 11), 
and thus they greatly contributed to the spread of the Reformation. 
The faxX that there were two powerful agencies at woric in the Nether- 
lands for the furtherance of the Reformation, nnmely, the Lutheran and 
the Calvinistic elements, has been most skilfully illustrated by Goethe 
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in mentioning the popularity of the German preachers and of the French 
version of the Psalms. 

1. X I. It is recorded that as many as 16,000 people listened one daj 
to a preacher in an open field near Antwerp. 

1. 12. (^tUiSf, mess, is the familiar freqaentative form for ®efoA 
(from hd^tn), and denotes, rather contemptuously, anything cooked, 
more particularly a mixture. 

^erumtrommeln, art drumming, L e. are knocking on the desk of the 
pulpit in the fashion of indifferent speakers, who wish to make up 
by vehement gestures for their want of eloquence. 

1. 14. IBon ber £eBer toeg fpt((!^cn, is an idiomatic phrase, eqniTalent 
to »om ^erjen toeg fptc(^eit, to speak from otters heart'; to speak out freely^ 

1. 17. dud^ is here an ethical dative. 

1. 18. Render here bo^ AU(!^, after all^ and bran (contracted of 
baran), in it, 9Bad is here used for ttm^A- 

1. 19, etc. SRir ifl'tf, etc., it has , . . been running in my, etc 

1. 23. !Dad Qkub' Xdi, I should think so. 

1. 24. Unb — nun, say and where is the harm. 

1. 26. Buyck reminds his countrymen that whilst chatting they ne- 
glected to do honour to the tuine and to the Prince of Orange, 

1. 28. 2)en — ))erge{fen, we must not forget him. The following de- 
monstrative pronoun, bad, may be rendered, he. 

1. 30. ^r&(!^te einen nid^t l^ctvor, could not pull you a/way. 

1. 31. Cp. for ^od^ p. 5, 1. 23, «. 

William, Prince of Orange, was a German by birth. He was bora 
in 1533, at Dillenburg, in the county of Nassau, being the second son of 
Count William of Nassau, and of Countess Juliane of Stolberg. He 
derived his surname from the small principality of Orange (Oranien), 
situated in the present department of Vaucluse, which he had inhoited, 
in 1544, at the age of eleven, from his relative, Prince R^n^ of Orax^. 
William of Orange was the founder of the national independence of the 
Netherlanders, who commonly designated him by the familiar name, 
' Father William.' He gave up his exalted position and the comforts 
of wealth for a life of incessant struggle in the service of the people, 
and steadfastly refused the crown, repeatedly offered to him by the 
nation. Even his enemies could not deny him their tribute of admiration 
for his constancy in the unequal warfare which he had to wage, and his 
friends .likened hin^ to a rock in the ocean, ^tranquil amid raging 
billows* (cp. 3)ad ifl ein rec^^tcr SBaH, p, n, 1. 28). It may be tnily 
said of him, that he combined almost all the virtues of the great 
benefiictors of mankind known in the world's history. This great ntan 
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^ied in 1584, at the age of fifty-one, by the hand of the assassin 
X)althazar Gerard, a native of Burgundy. 

P. 12, 1. 1. Cp. for eiite ©efunbl^eit Bnttgeit, p. 8, 1. 6, «. 
1. a. (Id Iclbe ber ^^eg, hurrah far loar. Cp. the Fr. * Vive la guerre.' 
1. 6. Jetter's speech describes the feelings of peaceful citizens amidst 
the tnrmoir of war, with its universal confusion, uncertainty, and 
imminent dangers. 

1. 7, etc JDaf — ge^t, that it glibly slips from ymer mouth, i. e. the 
cheering in honour of war. The adv. kDol^t corresponds here somewhat 
to the English enough, 

3Bic (uin))ig, etc., but how wretched it (the war) makes us feel — The 
term (unM>igis here synonymous with t&mntetlk^, 'wretched'; 'miser- 
able.' 

1. 9. %9A ©ctrcnttttet, the {constatU) beaHng of drums. — ©cttommel is 
the frequentative form of ixcvxvXf^Vi, and consequently denotes frequent 
repetition of the action. 

1. la ^a is often used in Germ, in the sense of l^iet, here, Cp. the 
same usage of the English ' there ' for 'here.' 

^aufen^ here troop, Thb word often occurs in the sing, number 
without the letter n. ©egvgeit fommt, approaches, 

1. I a. The verb (teiBm, lit. 'to remain,' is used as an equivalent 
for to die, more particular with reference to persons perishing on the 
field of battle, or in consequence of a shipwreck. The expression 
probably conveys the notion that the person dying remains on the spot 
whilst others return. Cp. the Fr. ' rester sur le champ de bataille.* 
1. 13. @id^ btaitgen, harass (lit press) each other, 
1. 14. Dl^ttc — legreift, say, without one ever comprehending, Cp. p 5, 
I. 8, n, Goethe's description of the vicissitudes of war is prol^bly 
based on his reminiscences of the Seven Years' War, in the progress of 
which he took a lively interest when a boy. 

1. 16, etc. ilBie'd . . . ergel^t, how it fares with. 9lot]^, distress, 
1. 18. (Sd — fo^ it will be our turn next. 

1. 22. The idiomatic expression ed fiW fld^ (toet), is here used ironic 
cally, signifying much can he practise (who). 

1. 35. $[uf is here used in the sense of gegeit, against, 
1. 26, ^oUen — 9ii\itm, we breathed freely again.— T\i^ Spanish garri- 
sons were removed from the Netherlands, at the instance of the Regent, 
at the beginning of 1 561 . 

1. a8. ®elt! JDie tagen, etc. they pressed you hardest, didn't they?— 
The interjection gelt is often used, either ironically or in earnest, to 
express the certainty that the person spoken to will grant the truth of 
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an assertion. It acfanits of various renderings, as 'I'd bet*; 'faith*; 

* eh, is it not so ? * etc. Cp. the French fCesi-^e pas ? 

1. 29. SBerit dr fid^, mind your tntm business. The proper meaning is 
' dont vex me, bnt vex yonr own self.* 

1. 30. JDi«— bit, they were heavUy billeted upon you. 

1. 31. ^9xX, say tongue. The term ^9xX, 'month,' is properly nsed 
with reference to beasts only. 

F. 18, 1. 4. The word %xtS^ signifies literally a 'drop,' and figtinitivelT 
a silly person; a blockhead, etc. Some etymologists trace the figurative 
meaning to the Low German !D(dt)C^, ' a silly person,' or to tlie Slayonic 

* Tranp,* ' a fool,' whilst others explain it by the circnmstance that %xsfp{ 
was formerly nsed for ' apoplexy,' and a person of weak nnderstanding 
was called XxeX^, he being considered as helpless as an apoplectic person. 
We may add that the word %txfi^ was employed for ' apoplexy ' because 
it was supposed that that disease waj caused by drops o/water'/rotn the 
brain (cp. the French * gontte'), and an apoplectic person was therefore 
equivalent to one whose brains were affected, and viee versd, 

1. 7. The challenge Ibringt an(^, etc., give us a toast of your ^wn, is of 
course, addressed by Buyck to the citizens Jetter and Soest 

1. 12. For the benefit of non-mnsical readers it may briefly be stated 
that a canon is a musical composition, in which one voice begins a 
melody and another voice takes it up, note for note. Here the canon is 
formed by the successive exclamations of those assembled. 

The old man refers, of course, to Ruysom. 

1. 16. Margaret of Parma (b. 1522 ; d. 1586,) was the daughter of 
Charles V and Johonna van der Gheenst. She was brought tip until her 
eighth year by the above-mentioned Margaret of Austria (cp. 9, 1. di, n.), 
then Rqg;entofthe provinces. Upon the death of the latterin 1 530, Maigaiet 
¥ras entrusted to the care of the Emperor's sister, Mary, Queen Dowi^^er 
of Hungary. Margaret was twice married ; first to Alexander of Medici, 
and a few years after his death she married Ottavio Famese, Duke of 
Parma. In the year 1559 her half-brother Philip 11 appcnnted her, 'for 
political reasons,' Regent of the Netherlands. Endowed with a power- 
ful mind, possessing a proud and energetic character, and well versed in 
the art of diplomacy, she seemed the most suitable person kr the 
difficult office; the more so, because she wonld not be consideied 
a foreigner by the Netherlanders. In her appearance she was rather 
masculine and majestic ; she was famous as a huntress, and outrivalled 
in this respect her instructress, Mary of Hungary. It is a fine dramatic 
touch of the author to make her appear on the stage in a hunting* 
dress. 
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1. 18. SlbfleKen is here used for abBe^etteft^ to countermand, and the 
indicative is emphatically employed for the imperative. 

1. 21. The Regent refers to the dreadful scenes of image-breaking 
-which took place in the Netherlands, in the latter part of August 1566. 
1. 23. Serflteitcn^ here to divert. 
1. 23. JDiefe ^Uber, i.e. the scenes of the riots. 
1. 26. !Da4 (Rdtl^tid^fie^ lit. the most advisable, i. e. the wisest, 
1. 27. @onte i4, was I to have, ©rintttt, here wrath. 
P. 14, 1, I. The verb anfadbcn is now generally used in the sense of 
*■ to kindle/ but in the present instance it means to fan (Lat. *■ afflare/ Fr. 
*■ exciter '), an interpretation which is also confirmed by the authority of 
Jacob Grimm. 

UmlftertreiBen, here to spread, and umfleUen, to keep in. 
1. 2. SSerfd^utten, here to stifle; to suffocate, 
1. 4. The verb ifl has in this phrase the signification of can. 
1. 5. K^ebter designates here the above-mentioned religious teachers^ or 
^eld-preachers, Cp. p. 11,. 1. 5, if. 

1. 7, etc. Seuilttet may here be rendered, unsettled, ©d^toinbelgeifi, 
spirit of infcUucUion, and uitter fie gebanttt, implanted among them. 
1. 10. @in)eln, lit. ' singly,' i. e. in full detail ; minutely, 
1. 12. (Ruf denotes here rumour, and gitoor fi^nttttc, outrun. 
1. 18. Goethe has selected for Margaret of Parma's secretary, whom 
he makes the exponent of liberal views and of a conciliatory policy, 
a courtier who, as is related by Stn^da, was, in September 1567, the 
bearer of a special letter to the King, in which she requested — after the 
imprisonment of Egmont and Horn — to be relieved of her post. {Ma- 
chiavellum aulicum suum legcU ad regem, etc., i, 30T.) The conjecture 
that in selecting the name of the secretary Goethe had in his min4 the 
celebrated Florentine historian Machiavelli, seems untenable. 

1. 25. The fortified town of St. Omer, in the French Departement of 
the Pas dn Calais, belonged in those days to Flanders. 

1. 26. The general outlines of the image-breaking riots contained in 
the following speech are condensed from the detailed account given by 
I Strada (i, p. 216, etc.). 

1. 31, etc. 9l(fc0 — antteffien, everything sacred and holy which they find 
on their way. — The conjunction nur, when put in connection with the 
relative pronominal adverb to)a4, strengthens the assertion. 
P. 15, 1. 3- Cp. for 3^)>ern p. 10, 1. 15, n. 
1. 5. The name of the bishop was Martin Riihove. 
1. 6. The towns of Menin (Flem. *Meenen') and Comines, or Commines 
(Flem. *Comin*) in West Flanders, are situated on the river Lys 
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between Belgium and France, to which latter conntry part of Comines 
now belongs. 

Verwich is the Flemish or German name of the well-known town of 
Vervier in the Eastern Province of Libge. 

1. 8. The tumultnons outbreak of the Iconoclasts is here called a 
conspiracy, in accordance with the account from which the present 
sketch has been condensed. It has» however, been historically proved 
that the movement was, to speak with Motley, ' a sudden explosion of 
popular revenge against the symbols of that Church by 'which the 
Reformers had been enduring such terrible persecution.' 

I. 9. The reflective verb fl(!^ ern&ten is here synonymous with {t(| 
offenbaten, to manifest itself. 

1. 10. etc. Render ergreifi, overcomes y SSiebetl^oIttng (I. 11), recital^ 
and gefeKt {14 bajU, adds to my grief {that). 

1. I a. ilBetbe, etc The subjunctive is used in German in dependent 
clauses containing an apprehension. 

1. 14. The form SSetgcilften duxt ^ol^eit, instead of SBetgti^t ^ol^eit, is 
used in ' official ' style only, in addressing persons of a superior rank. 

1. 15. ®vXitVLf fancies \ Joctttt . . . wxii, although. 

1. 17. SRogen, may here be rendered,^// inclined. 

1. 19. %ViX^ ytaOl^t for^, provide for the nearest contingeney. 

1. 22. The pertinent answer of the Regent seems to be founded on 
Strada*s remark (i, p. 194) : ' It is easier to foresee than to avert the events 
which are in store for us.* {Qua unumquemque manent, pmseniire, 
quam vitare, facilius est.y- 

1. 24, etc. @in SBort fur taitfenb, lit. * one word for a thousand/ i. e. 

in one word. In the clause '^\)X — tti^t, the present tense is used for the 

future. Cp. p. 5, 1. 6, ». 

1. 25. ^^^t fte gcltcn, recognise them (i. e. the adherents of the new 
creed). 

1. 26. %a%i — ein, admit them within the pale of civic order. — The 

drift of MachiavelVs advice is, that the best mode of stifling the growing 

rebellion would be, to take off with one stroke the edge of the spreading 

ferment by declaring the new faith legal, and by placing its adherents in 

the eyes of the law on an equal footing with the true believers, 

^ It may be of interest to know that Goethe alludes to the above 
saying — which most men probably have occasion to apply in their 
lives, —in a letter to Frau von Stein (Feb. 11. 1776), viz. — * Geht mir 
auch wie Margareten von Parma. Ich sehe viel voraus^ was ick nicht 
dndern kann^ 
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I. 27. ®0 IftaBt, etc., i. e. thus you ^11 pacify, etc. 

1. 39. SBerl^eert, here ruin. 

1. 31- ®clbft bie Stage, say M^ »«^^ suggestion. 

P. 16, 1. 1, etc. The present speech of the Regent is entirely founded 
on the account which Strada gives (i, p. 141, etc.) of the secret correspond-' 
ence, carried on between her and Philip II. The letters, one hundred 
of which were in possession of that remarkable historian, were fre- 
quently written in cypher, and in all of them the King urged the 
Regent, to have constantly in view the safety of the Roman Catholic 
Church before anything else in the world. Strada further relates that 
Philip II was kept so well informed of all the doings of the heretics, 
that he actually sent to the Regent a list of their names (which was 
likewise in the hands of the historian), giving at the same time their 
rank, age, hiding-places, and even their personal appearance. 

1. 3. SBiffen toiH, say will not hear {of). 

1. 5. Translate here Slteinuttg, doctrine. 

1. 8. (Sc^^dtfe, say rigour. 

1. 9, etc. Render here nad^fel^e, be indulgent, butte, in the next line, 
tolerate^ or be patient and ®laui^en, credit. 

1. 13. Semanb ettoad mffen laffen, to inform any one of anything 

1. 15. 2)en J^rieg . • . anblafen, to kindle {the flame of) war. 

1. 16. Strada states that the Flemish merchants were the principal 
promoters of the ' heretical * movement, they having been infected by 
their intercourse with, foreign traders. The German soldiers who had 
been employed by Charles V and Philip II also contributed to the spread 
of * heresy.* 

1. 19, etc. Transl. 9){d(!^te bc(^ . . . cingebett, oh thcU . . . would suggest, 
etc. ®eifi, genius^ and atlftfiltbiger ifi, better becomes. 

1. 21. Stoeiettei ©laubeng, of two different creeds. 

1. 23. The clause @ol(!^ — toiebet is elliptical ; transl. never let me hear 
again, etc. Cp. p. 9, 1. 23, n. 

1. 24. Xreu unb ®tauben l^alten is an idiomatic phrase for to regard 
truth and good faith. Render here $oUtit, politics, or diplomacy. 

1. 28. ^e)0&]^tte %i%Xtf say estahlished faith. 

1. 30. Render l^ingeben, give up for, and l^ergelaufen, random, or erratic. 
The latter term is generally used in German in the sense of * vagabond/ 

1. 32. Translate beWocgen (lit. * therefore \for what I have said. 

P. 17, 1. 3. ^eil, here sanation. 

1. 6. 3Ben be)ei(!^net, etc., whom do you refer to ? 

1. 8. {Rc(!6t innetU(!^ett, say heart-felt. 

1. 10. .$Ult^ feiu gett)c]^nli(6e«, i. e. through his usual conduct. 
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1. II, etc. The convenatioD here mentioned is given by Stiada (i, p. 
210) in fall. After having xtelated the ontrages of the Iconoclasts, he 
proceeds, * The news of that fierce slaughter greatly afflicted the Regent 
who, taming in her deep grief to Egmont, who accompanied her to 
the Palace on her way from man and sermon, said, " Do yon hear 
Count, what pleasant news they faring from Flanders, this province of 
yours? . . . And will you, of whose bravery and fidelity the Kiiif 
always expected the utmost, allow such great crimes against God 
to pass unpunished?** {Enimoero furiosi xladis nttncius ^€iUr 
modufit affiixit atumum Gubematricis : qua ingenti marore odEgmtn- 
tium conversay qm earn d Sacro et concume redeunte*it comitaiahir 
in conclave : Audis, tnquit, Comes, quam iota perferuntur e I^'Umdna, 
prooincia tua f , . . Tu vera, de cujus pracipue virtuie €k JitU sM 
Rex pollicitus semper est omnia, patUris in Provincia tibi commissi 
tarn immania in Deum scelera impune patrarif) To this Tq>roof the 
Count calmly replied, ' First we must think of the conservation of the 
State; xeligious matters will be easily settled afterwards.* (^I^Hmam 
conseroanda imperii curam intendendam esse, religionem factU dein 
restiiutum iri,) 

1* 19. iftebenfod^e) a thing of secondary importance ; a triJU* 

1. 20. Translate here hhn, as to^ and betttlfttgt, satisfied, 

1. 21. ^iij^ idiii gdben, say soon be settled. 

1. 22. According to the usual rules of Grammar the compound 
comparative should be used here, viz. mel^r tDOl^r, but the simple 
comparative sounds in the present instance far better. The rule alluded 
to was not always followed by Lessing either. 

1. 24, etc !Da$ e0 mel^C • • • )» tl^un i^, that we are more anxious 
for, 

127. gctte $frunben ^efd^maufi, swallowed fat benefices. 

1. 28. Translate kDetben . . . mit . . . befe|t, are given to, 

1. 29. Safen ed ft^ ^te, {JnU) do not the Spaniards give unsnistakable 
signs f 

1- 32. ^on ben ©eintQcn, say by their own countrymen. 

P. 18, 1. 4. 3)tt — ^tXU,you ra99ge yourself with. 

1. 5. The pronoun i(j^ is to be supplied before tooUte. 

1. 7. iS^otten is here used in the sense of bet 9)i{einttng fein ; transl. 
therefore ^ettll — ^\{i% if this he your opinion. Cp. the corresponding 
use of 'velle * in Latin, as for instance in quod quum tfolunt, declarant 
quadam esse vera, (Cicero.) 

1.9. According to Strada (i, p. 114), both Egmont and Orange 
manifested great coolness towards the Government aa soon as the 
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Regent had assumed her office, for * having both been frustrated in their 

lnopes to obtain the government of the whole of the Netherlands, they 

felt the recent slight the more keenly.' {Nempe cum dejectus uterque 

' sp€ ctdministrandi universi Belgii^ recentem reptdsam acrius scniiebant.) 

1. 10. The league between £gmont and Orange was, according to 

Strada (i, pp. 1 15-1 ao), rather cemented by their common hatred against 

Cardinal Granvelle, than by their opposition to the Regent. 

1. 14. The delineation of the characters of Orange and Egmont 
is almost entirely based on the sketch drawn of them by Strada, who 
says (i, p. lao), 'Egmont was of a cheerful temper, frank and self- 
confiding ; Orange, however, was of a melancholy disposition, reserved 
C^eintlid^), and distrustful. Full of forethought, the latter was constantly 
restless, and directed his thoughts towards the fature ; the former busied 
himself only with the actual present. One would have hoped more of 
the one ; feared more from the other.' {Erat Egmqntius ingenio 
hilari^ explicate, sibique prmfidente ; irisii^ Orangius, inobservabili, 
vttabundo. . . . Prozfisor cdter anxms, inqtu futura sender animo 
pracurrens ; — alter pkrumqfu curis vacuus ^ nisi instantibus — Plus ah 
altero sperares : ab alterVf plus timeres,) 
I. 18. ©el^t— (Sd^titt, steps forth boldfy, 
1. ao. ®o ^c4, say as proudly. 
1. a I. SSlii^i — f^toelbte, were net suspended ever him, 
1. a a. Cp. p. 7, 1. 3a, n. 
1- 33. ^dngen an ^m, are attached to him. 
1. 34, ©inen @(3^etn, say appearances. 

1. 35. S8cn Semanb (Red^enfd^aft fwb«n, to call any one to account. 

1, a6, etc. This passage contains an allusion to the family dispute 

which was attached to the principality of Gnelderland. It had been 

sold; in 147 1, by the family of Egmont to Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 

and in spite of a litigation which broke out subsequently about its 

possession, it remained in the hands of the Habsburg dynasty. The 

words used here by Goethe are based on a remark which Strada adds 

(i» P* 329) to his fiill account of the House of Egmont, * It — viz. the 

House of Egmont — derived its name from the town of Egmont, situated 

on the extreme border of Holland, on the coast of the North Sea, and 

from which Lapioralius assumed the title of Count, although he was 

Prince of Gaure [Gawr], which lay on the Scheldt, not far from Ghent.' 

{Genti cognomentum ah Egmontio oppido in extreme Batavia ad litus 

occidentcde, ex quo Comitis appellalionem semper usurpavit Lamoralius, 

quamvis Gavera cut Scaldis ripam sita, non procul Gandavo princeps 

esset.) 
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Cp. also SchilUf^s Histor, Skizzen, p. 3, 1. i, etc., and notes. 

1. 30. ffiiebcr geltenb madden, here retnve again. 

P. 19, L 3. @i(3J um Stmanb verbient madden, to deserve well of any 
one ; to render great service to. 

1. 4, etc. Render anfiatt baf, wAj/f/ ; fld^ ju ntlt^en, benefitting himself . 

1. 6. @efeilf(^aften, etc. social gatlieringSy feasts, and banquets. 

1. 8. S^it feinen @efnnb^eiten, etc. This is an allusion, among^ otheis, 
to the Toast given, or rather acknowledged, by Egmont, -nrhen he 
attended the famous banquet of the Gueux. Cp. p. 44, 11. 37—30, notes. 

1. 9. ($inen — @(^tt>tnbel, a never^easing frenzy. 

1. 10. ®efd^6)>ft, say imbibed. 

1. 13. ^bgeid^en, here devices. See for the incidents alluded to by the 
Regent the notes to Egmont's speech, p. 44, 11. 17-31, and the 
Historical Introduction^ p. xiii, etc. 

1. 15. The phrase ©d^Umw geituo denotes, with idiomatic brevity, 
that it is bad enough as it is \ viz. £gmont*s doings were bad enough m 
their consequences, although they were not the result of any evil 
intention. 

1. 18. @o — Slnbere, thus one drives on the other; i.e. the reckless 
doings of the one produce the har^ deeds of the other. 

1. 19. ^0^ mad^t fld^ etfi xtUfi, just that is sure to be accomplished; 
namely, the very endeavour to avert a certain occurrence produces the 
contrary result. 

I. 22. It is an historical fact that £gmont*s doings were, one and all, 
reported by secret informers to the Spanish Court, where they were duly 
chronicled. 

II. 23, 34. ^a$ may here be rendered, in which, and mtd^ — m<Si6lii, 
does not annoy me, annoy me very much. 

1. 27. The term gefaUigen is here used in the sense oi accommodating; 
convenient. 

1. 29. SBettn — Xthi, if he were perfectly convinced. — Mark the use of 
the conjunctive (subjunctive) here and in the following clauses. 

1. 30. Sflur aud ®efatti0feit,/r<?/» mere courtesy. 

1. 31. Render fo getabe, actually; t$ — geBen, that will come all in 
good time, viz. the departure of the Spaniards from the country is sure 
to follow of itself 

P. 20, 1. I. Render legt . . . aud (1. 3) interpret, and gefajrlit^, 
ominously. 

1. 2. S9(ttt, lit. * blood,* may here be rendered, temper. 

1. 6. The preposition )}or is here to be rendered, on, and in the next 
line against. 
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1. 8. The privileges connected with Flemish nobility were considered 
as a special safeguard against any hasty, arbitrary act of royal dis- 
pleasure^ and the Knights of the Golden Fleoce could, besides, only be 
judged by the Grand Master (i.e. the King) and the assembled Chapter 
of the Knights. Cp. p. 63, 11. 10-16, 22-34, ^^^ ffistor, Skizxen, p. 3, 
1. 20 ; 24, 1. 22, notes, 

I. II. The charge here mentioned forms one of the articles of the 
accusation brought forward against Egmont. 

1. 12. ^af — Ifatten, t/uzt zue had something on ottr hands. 
1. 13. !&afi mid^ nur, let me alone ; i. e. let me speak on. SBad— batton, 
Tvhat weighs upon my heart, shall find its vent on this occasion. 

1- 15- @m^flnbU(^ ifi may in this line be rendered, can be wounded, 
and in the next line susceptible, or vulnerable, 

1. 17. This seems to be an allusion to a meeting of the Council which 
took place on Dec. 15, 1566, and at which the Regent delivered an 
energetic address (communicated in full by Strada, i, p. 241 ), with a 
view of obtaining the sanction of the nobles to strict measures and of 
throwing upon their shoulders the burden of the responsibility concerning 
the outrages of the image-breakers. 

1. 24. The name of the trusty messenger is fictitious. 
1. 26, etc. Cp. p. 14, 1. 12. — The concluding remark seems to be an 
allusion to the secret messages which the Regent used to send to the 
King of Spain. 1 

P. 21, 1. 7. l^ieBe^bienfi may here be rendered, _/^<wr. 
1. 8. Sl^r — ^^in, you hold me (as with a spell) so fast before you with 
the yam. 

1. 10. ©riHeit, here nonsense. 

1. II. @ind may here be rendered, something. @ind fingen, means 
properly ein 8ieb flingen. 
1. 12. J5uBfd^ fecunbiren, to sing a good second-, \tin^, formerly. 
1. 17. The adv. l^uBfd^, strengthening another adverb, denotes very ; 
rights etc. S^iW toeg, say briskly, 
1. 18. ^vA^Vid, favourite song, or tune. 

1. 20. The past participles gcriil^ret in this, and 0efj)ie(t in the next line, 
are used with the force of an imperative. 

1. 22. The form getoaffhet instead of Betoaffnet occurs frequently in 
poetry, when the past participle has a passive meaning. The former is, , 
besides, far more melodious in this place than the latter would be. 
1. 23. J^aufcn, here troop. 

1. 24. Both the verbs ful^ret, carries^ and regieret, commands, in the 
next line, refer to mein SieBjler. 

L 
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L 26. The form ^erje instead of $er) was fonnerly also used. 

1. 28. Sffidtmn^lein is a dimin. of ^QVXVia, jacket, ^ofett, h/^se. 

P. 22, L I. 9oIgt' is here the present con(Htional of folgen, and ging*, 
in 11. 3, and 4, that of ge^ett ; *naud by syncope for l^inaud. 

1. 3. The expression $ro9in}en is here appropriately used, on accoimt 
of the division of the Netherlands into provinces. 

1. 6. @(j(ief en barein, fire among them. 

1. 7. @cnber ©letd^en, with4mt comparison. 

1. 8. On accoimt of the double meaning of which the word ^ man ' 
admits, the term 9)}antl4l6tlb, lit. * male being,* may here be rendered, 
soldier. The French version by Porchat has * gar9on.* 

1. 9. ttnter ban Singen, during the song. 

1. 10. fdUxH i^m bie, etc., his voice falters. 
L II, etc. @ttanQ, here skein; fingt . . . att#, SAy finishes. 
1. 16. The verbmarfl^icen* used as a military term, signifies the tnarck- 
ing of soldiers. 
1. ao, etc. 9<t9 — ^anfim, i. e. nearly all the soldiers are out. 
1. 37. The adverb au(^ may here be rendered, besides. 
1. a8, %fyxi ttiir toe^, \isx^ pains me ; imntet ni(3St, never. 
1. 29. 3(^— t|fn, I have done him wrong. 

1. 30- SKi<3^ nagt'd, etc «/ wrings my heart; tebcnbifl, say keenly. 
1. 31. Jtann td^'0, etc. still I cannot, etc. 
1. 33. Xreuet ^urfd^e^ say true-hearted fellow. • 
P. 28, 1. I. 3(3&— laffen, and I cannot help it. 
1. 2. ^xMi ftd^ . . . gu, fAv^^. 
1. 5. ilbet baran fein, /<? be illy or Aw^ ^. 
1. 7. 3^ fann, etc.,^^/ 1 cannot , etc. 
1. 8. ®ut is here used in the sense of ted^t, rt^^i/. 

1. 9> etc. 3emanb gem l^aben, to like any one. 3emanb(em) tool^I 

iDotten, ^^ n^V^ <z»y one well. 

1. 12. 3mmer is here nsed for immetl^in, at any rate. 

1. 15. SBdre, etc. The pronoun id^ Is frequently omitted in German 
colloquial speech and in poetry. 

1. 17. @o is here an expletive ; gegangen tfl, hcu come to pass. 

1. 18. The verb bittfen is here used in the sense oito need, 

1. 19. 3a^ etc. yea, far more would become . . . to me. 

1. 20. The omission of f&r before ein in this phrase, is permitted in 
familiar speech only. 

1. 27. Stt^el^en, here end, 

1. 30. ®elafien, quietly; calmly; Itefet, here alUnved, 

P. 24, L I. aSorbeireiten, to ride by. 
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1. 4. Sutoiber, here displeasing, 

1. 6. SD^ad^e mir, etc, ^ ^» wt!^^ your reproaches, i. e. add yet re- 
proaches to my anxiety. 

1. 8, etc. ^en SBeg mad^te, say came this way, 

1. 1 2. IDad^te id^, say did I know, or could I imagine. The verb 
f ^ntuten may here be rendered, to go, 

1- 13. Sutfidfge^altenen, here suppressed, or repressed. 

L 19. ^inreijen, /<» «»rr|f a2Wfly. 

1. a I. SD^it audbred^etiben X^rdnen, bursting into tears, 3^r tooUt'd 
nutty say this is what you want, viz. exciting her grief. 

1. 23. It is exceedingly difficult to give an adequate rendering for the 
adverbs tlod^ gar in the sense in which they occnr here. The translation 
now torment me yet with your crying for SBeitie llcd^ gat, will convey 
the meaning approximately. Cp. above, the note to line 6. 

1. 25. @in )>enoorfened ®ef(^d))f, a castaway, 

P. 25, 1. I. 3^untteln, here to whisper, — Clarchen wishes to imply by 
this imfinished sentence, that she does not care for the opinions, or the 
idle gossip of other people. 

1. 2. ^itntnel may here be freely rendered. Paradise, 

1. 3. STOan — fetn, one cannot help loving him, Cp. p. 9, 1. 15, n, 

1. 5. The idiomatic phrase @d ifi feitie falf((e 9ber att il^ttt corresponds 
to the English there is not a drop of bad (or * false ') blood in him, 

L 6. The adverb bcd^ tnay here be rendered, you know, to be placed 
either before the equivalent of er, or after Egmont, 

1. 7. Ifcieb, say tender, 

L 9. @o ttur, nothing but, 

1. 10. The adv. tocl^l, in phrases expressing a doubt or uncertainty, is 
an expletive, which may often be rendered by the familiar expression / 
wonder whether, or is ,. , likely {to). 

1. 12. SBetttt'd — taufd^t, when there is any sound at the door. 

1. 13. The compound adverbs cbfd^ctt, oBgUid^, etc., may be separated, 
as is done in the present instance. 

1. 14. SBermut^ett may here be rendered, to expect. 

1. 18. @)>rtngittdfelb is a very characteristic expression ior giddy-pcUe. 
It is formed from the imperative @)>rittg in6 9elb, 'spring into the 
field.' 

1. 19. The adverb Batb, when repeated before other parts of speech, as 
is the case here, is to be rendered now, 

1. 21. SBenti i&f IfcangetoeUc ^aBe, if I don* t know what to do with 
myself, Cp. the French ' si je m*ennuie.' 

1. 22. Supply the word eitlige, some, after gingen. 
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1. 23. £cb(iebd^en auf il^n, J^,^ »» his praise, 

1. 34, etc. IDo^ — $aU, m^ ^ar/ leaped up into my throat. 

P. 26, 1. 2. @te|ft ba, there it stood. The constmction used in this 
clause is permissible in familiar speech only. 

1. 3. On this incident compare p. 8, 1. 23, n. 

1- 4. SD^id^ uberltef' d is the imperfect of the impersonal phrase ed 
iiberl&ufi mid^, I shudder. 

1. 5. The expression l^olggefd^ni^ten most be paraphrased in English 
by translating itber — C^gmont, at the wood-cut figure of Egmont, ot eU the 
figure of Egmont cut in wood. 

1. 6. ®Ieid^ babei, close to it, viz. close to Egmont's figure. Goethe 
characterizes by the description of the woodcnt the style which was 
peculiar to the artistic productions of those times. Many similar wood- 
cuts are found in the historical works relating to the revolt of the 
Netherlands, as in those of Strada, Meteren, etc. Diintzer supposes that 
Goethe has actually seen the woodcut he describes. There is nothing 
improbable in this supposition ; but it is not impossible that the poet 
has invented the existence of the woodcut, as he did the incident of 
Clarchen's seeing it. 

1. II. Unb — ifi, and what I feel now, 

1. 13. SOBie fie]()t'd is an idiomatic phrase for how do matters stand; 
what news, etc. 

1. 15. ®oH is here, and in the next line, used in the sense of they say ; 
it is rumoured, etc. 

1. 17. ^t\t1fj,i,\itrt garrisoned; jlnb }fiij[xt\i!ili, are cusembled in large 
numbers. Cp. p. 32, 11. 10-12, and n. 

1. 18. The expression funtmen signifies not only 'to buzz,' 'to hum' 
(of bees), but also ' to move in a restless manner,' in speaking of a crowd, 
and may here be rendered, sway to and fro. 

1. 19. Understand the verb yt^tXi after SSatet; the verb tootten> in 
1. 18, being here used elliptically. 

1. 21. Use in the English version the verb 'to see,' in the first person 
plural of the future tense. In German the futurity is sufficiently pointed 
out by the adverb mocgett. 

1' 23. giebertid^, say untidy, 

1. 25. The expression ^ijlcriC/ in which the final e is also heard, was 
formerly used for story ; naoel. The obsolete term is quite appropriate 
to the tenor of the quaint and familiar mode of speech in the present 
scene. 

1> 31. ©rabe, say directly. — Some editions have the form gerabe. ^a 
fte ed bafur aufhimmt, now cu she takes me at my word. 
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F. 27» 1. 3, etc. Utlb gteid^ ijl, etc., i. e. both his countrymen and the 
Spaniards are indifferent to him, and it is all the same to him, who rules 
and who is in the right. 

1. 6. The Latin @rerettium is a school term for ^ufgabe, exercise ; 
theme. The genitive of 3)tutud is here marked by an apostrophe, which 
practice is not nnfrequently resorted to with foreign proper names ending 
in 'US, Cp. Goethe's Iphigenie (C P. S.), 1. 339, n. 

1- 7* 9Bar bod^ immer denotes here, was sure to be. 

1. 8. The title dlector is, in Germany, given to the head master or 
principal of a public school, such as a Gymnasium^ Biirgerschule^ etc. 

The expression ctbentUd^ is here used in the sense of f^ftematifd^, 
systematical^ and refers to the composition, and not, as some translators 
suppose, to the manner in which the speech was delivered. 

1. 9. 9iur — Qeflot^jert, and all was not so jumbled together. The con- 
ditional tDdre, in 1. 8, refers also to the present clause. 

^antaU — ttieB/ then my blood boiled and fermented^ i. e. in his early 
youth, Brackenburg was enthusiastic and impulsive ; so much so that he 
did not expound his ideas systematically, but stated them in a confused, 
precipitate manner. 

1. 10. Seftt fd^tej)^)' id^, etc., namely, now he languidly drags on his 
existence in the presence of the maiden. 

1. 15. (Sagte, translate wAwjt^^rtfflf. 

1. 21. (So fort Uben, live on thus, 

1. 22, etc. The speaker alludes by the inner strife to the iconoclastic 
riots. 

1. 23, etc. J^eftiger Betoegt, say convulsed \ fierce . . . aB, pine away. 

1. 24. The clause 3d^ butb' ed XiSfSSfi, does not refer to the preceding 
sentence, but is a repetition of tiie former statement that he will bear it 
{viz. this mode of life) no longer. 

1. 25. 3Kir fdl^rt'6 burd^, it thrills through my— 

1. 26. Render here teigett, to stimulate^ and fctbent, to summon ; attd^ 
wit ein^Ugreifen, to join in the common cause. 

\. 27. The meaning of mtt will here, in some degree, be conveyed by 
rendering ju wtten, to take part in the rescue. 

1. 29. ©edngjiete, agonized. 

\. 31. The verb t)erQeflfen, now commonly used with the accusative 
case, frequently occurs in higher diction with the genitive. 

F. 28, 1. II. ^octorf&fld^en, signifies literally 'a doctor's chest of 
medicines,' say here medicine-chest, 

1. 1 2. ® icfe^ ^angen, etc. this agony, this dizziness^ this sweat of death. 

' 1. 14. aSerfc^lingen unb Wfen, engulph and quell. 
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Act 11. 

P. 31, 1. 5. 3tmft, is here used for Stlttftlofat, guild-hall, i. e. the 
assembly house where the members of the trade-guilds used to meet. 

@d~0eben, there would be serious disturbances, 

1. 8. First the notion was commonly current, that the image-breakeis 
were chiefly bent upon pillage. It has been proved, however^ that such 
was not the case. ' It would be very easy,' says Motley, ' to accxmmlate 
a vast weight of testimony as to their forbearance from robbery. They 
destroyed for destruction's sake, not for purposes of plunder.' {^Rise of 
the Dutch Republic^ i. 571.) Cp. p. 15, 1. 8, n, 

1. II. gautcr 8uttH)en0eitnbet, nothing but rabble, 

1. 12, etc. ^QiiSDii . . . f(^Iimm, damages. — The speaker is of opinion 
'that they ought to have before this submitted in due form, and 
resolutely, their privileges (©eted^tfame) to the Regent, and that they 
ught to have stood by them.* 

1. 15. ®o l^eift tt, it will be said. 

1. 16. Slufbieglec means literally, *■ an instigator to rebellion,* say here 
rioters. 

1. 17. 2Ba^ — ^)}oran, why shouldst thou poke thy nose first into it. 

1. 18. J&dngt . . . gufamwen, is connected. 

1. ao. SBenn'd — anfdngt, tumults arise among the raJbble. 

1. 23. Un« . . . Berufen, here appeal. 

P. 32, 1. 3, etc. Towards the latter end of August, 1566, the mmonr 
had spread that the rebels intended to set the churches at Brussels on 
fire, and to massacre all the priests. 

1. 6. %tiMt is the older form for XaBa(f . It is still frequently used 
by common people and in students' cant. ' Some of the recent German 
editions have the modem word, but the old form, which occurs also in 
the first edition of the present drama, seems far more appropriate to the 
speaker. 

1. 7' ^cicfre is here synon3rmous with mutl^ig/ broeve. 

1. 8. The verb bleiben is in similar phrases used emphatically for feitt- 
Sluflct SaffuitQ fein, to lose all self-possession. 

1. 11. The incident alluded to by Soest occurred in 1566, when the 
rumour had spread that the Iconoclasts meditated a raid on Brussels. 
The Regent intended to escape, and it was only owing to the remon- 
strances and assurances of her Council that she was prevailed upon to 
remain. Her distress of body and anguish of mind was however so great 
that she confesses herself ' que par aulcuns jours, la fiebvre m'a detenue 
et ay passe plusiers nuicts sans repos.' (Correspondance de Marguerite 
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d'Aatriche, p. 194.) Subsequently she tried again to leave Brussels, 
but having been frustrated in her design she 'ordered a new reinforce- 
ment of cavalry and infantry to the ioyni, fortified her palace (^ie SSutg 
t{l f(^arf befet^t), and omitted nothing to insure her own safety and that 
of the town/ {Atque advocato in urbetn novo equitum ac peditum 
prasidiOi armataque aula; nihil omisit ad sui urbisque custodiam. 
Strada, i, p. 223.) 

1. 12. Some citizens, says Strada (i, p. 221), actually shut the gates of 
the city, whilst others implored her * not to increase by her flight the 
audacity of the miscreants (^Ne per earn fugam sceleratis hominibus 
augeret audaciam), and not to shake the confidence of the King in the 
citizens by making him suppose, that they were accomplices in the 
conspiracy.* 

1. 14. The expression ©tlt^B&tte, lit. 'clipped mustachioes,' is here 
used as a nickname for Spanish soldiers^ 

1. 16. Cp. p. 8, 1. I, n. 

1. 18, etc ®^x^\q^t SQhVL^t\,^Sij an ugly business this. — By the general 
statement @^ tDttb, etc., the speaker wishes to express that troubles are 
beginning, and that things will take a bad turn. 

1. 26* The form Jtatl^clife for Jtatl^oU!, is used in popular language 
only. 

1. 29. ®ott ^S' eU(^ (bi<^r ^^^0 ^^^^ ol^ familiar form of salutation, 
still frequently heard, especially in Southern Germany. The verb grJiSen 
may in this phrase be rendered to bless, or to save, and tvo^ 92eued, is there 
any news ? • 

1. 30. (SidJ wit 3emanb ni^t abgeben, to have nothing to do with any 
one. 

P. 83, 1. I. The expression ^^XV&VC seems to correspond here more 
to the English clerk than to 'secretary.' 

1. 3. patron, may here be rendered, employer. 

1. 4. Semonb in^ J&anbloerf ^)fuf($en, to dabble in any one's business, 
profession, etc. 

1. 5. The abbreviated form 3a))f for 3cH)fett is used figuratively for a 
drunkard; $ranntioein/|a)>f signifies therefore 'a dramdrinker,' and 
should be translated here, a regular drunkard, or simply, a drunkard. 
Grimm, Sanders, and others, interpret the word in this sense, and we 
cannot agree with those who understand by ^rannttoein}a)>f a 'publican.' 

1. 8. ^tedfen, here to put. 

1. 9. Smntet is, in this clause, used in the sense of certainly ; tebettds 
toevtl^, worth speaking about. 

1. 10. 3d^ benf au(^, I should think so. 
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1. II, etc. Vansen intimates that if any one now had heart or courage 
enough to act, and if there were some one to assist him (baju) with his 
brains, they could recover their freedom. The first supposition seems 
to refer to William of Orange and the second to Egmont. 

1. 14. The ancient form of address S^txxt for ^ert is still sometimes 
used in popular languages. 

1. 17. ^ad laflt fl(]^ l^oren is an iodiomatic phrase for that is plausible 
enough ; there is some sense in that, 

1. 18. ^tx Igat $flffe signifies idiomatically, that is a sharp one. 

1. 19. The expression $ergamente, lit. * parchments,' is also used 
metonymically for document, 93riefe, here charters, 

1. 31. @ere(3^tt0feiten is here synonymous with %nK)^t^%Xi, privileges. 
5luf t^^^ l^alten, to set great valine on anything, 

1* 23. ^ingelne, individual, — ^The Netherlands consisted until the 
fourteenth century of several sovereign states or provinces, each of 
which was governed by its own prince, in accordance with its customary 
laws. 

1. 25. Render here regiett by the imperfect of to govern, 

1. 37. ilber bic (Sd^nur Ifeauen, to go beyond the mark; to overstep 
one*s bounds, is an idiomatic phrase, derived from mensuration ; the 
term (Sd^nur being used in this phrase for 9)^ef|f(^nut, 'measuring- 
line.' 

The expression ^taatett is here synonymous with @t&nbe. States, in 
the sense of * legislative bodies ' ; l^intetbtein^ after it, 

l.*29. Sanbfidnbe, Diets, — The constitutional principle was fought for 
and recognized in the Netherlands at an early period. In describing the 
advent of Philip, sumamed ' the Good,' in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Motley says, 'The burgher class controlled the government, 
not only of the cities, but often of the provinces, through its influence in 
the estates.' {Rise of the Dutch Republic, i. 43.) 

1. 30. Cp. p. 12, 1. 31, «. 

P. 34, 1. I, etc. dted^tfd^affne is here used in the sense of respectable-, 
tfl . . . untertid&tet, say knows. 

1. 6. <So XoM translate these things, or simply this, 

1. 8. @o — 33iir0er6teute, this is your usual way, citizens, (®o) in ben 
%^^ l^inteben is an idiomatic phrase for to live on without thinking ; to 
live in the present only, 

1. 10, etc. iitierfommen is here used in the sense of em))fan0en* to 
receive. — The trade of the parents used formerly, as a matter of course, 
also to be carried on by their children. 

Cp. for flicgiment; p. 7, 1. 18, n. 
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1. II. @(3^a(ten unb tvalten, lit. 'to rule and govern/ is an alliterative 
expression. Cp. p. 10, 1. 1, n, 

1. ia« The terms ^etfcmmen and ^ifiorie do not refer in this sentence 
to the possessive fined Otegenten, but are nsed to express separate 
notions ; the political ' fire-brand ' reproaching the citizens for not 
inquiring after the old customs (^etfommen)* into the history of the 
eauntry (^ijlotie), or into the rights or claims of a sovereign (bem dted^t 
eined (Regenten). Cp. p. 26, 1. 35, ». where the term ^iflorie has been 
used in a different sense. 

1- I3> UBer has here the force of in consequence {of), Sl^erfdumniS 
is used both as a feminine and neuter noun. 

1. 1 7, etc. 9$erf[ud^t may here be rendered by the exclamation. The 
deuce I or by the more harmless Bless me ! Jetter thinks that it is now 
too late, and some one ought to have come forward in time and told 
them these things. 

1. 19. The speaker uses here the expression Jtont^ in, and not von 
©panien, because Philip II was not exdusively ' King ^ Spain.' 

1. 30. The largest portion of the Netherlands fell into the hands of the 
House of Habsburg, in consequence of the marriage between the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria and the Lady Mary, daughter of Charles 
the Bold. This was one of the ' prudent marriages/ which gave rise to 
the well-known saying, * Bella gerant aliiy tufelix Austria nube^ &c. 

1. 21. See above, the note to 1. 11. 

1. 26. Every Flemish province had its own constitution, and it was 
one of the privileges of the various provinces that their inhabitants were 
to be judged according to their respective provincial statutes. 

1. 29, etc Translate tBtflffetet, citizen {or * burgher^) of Brussels, and 
the proper names 9ntn>et))er and @entet in analogy with this rendering. 
SBol^et, etc. hoiv comes that ? 

P. 35, 1. I, etc. The pron. e0 (by elision 'd) is often employed in 
German to denote in a general way things ^ matters, etc. Cp. p. 32, 
1. 18, «. ; fortlaufen, here to go on. 

ttitb xawCt, etc. i. e. they will soon treat you differently. 

1. 3. Charles the Bold (1435 — 1477) inherited from his father, Philip 
the Good, the then united portions of the Netherlands. He was in 
constant collision vrith the Netherlanders, whose political rights he 
relentlessly endeavoured to suppress. The citizens defended their 
institutions bravely, but the entire suppression of the latter was probably 
only prevented by the sudden death of that reckless warrior. 

1. 3, The mention of Frederick the Warrior in this place is generally 
considered very puzzling, there having existed no sovereign of the name 
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of Frederick, snmamed the • Warrior.' And on acconnt of this dream- 
stance, Schiller went even so far as to omit that unhistorical name in his 
stage edition of Egmont* We think, however^ that Goethe most have 
meant here Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, who, in 1488, raised 
with great alacrity an army for the rescue of his son Maximilian, then a 
prisoner of the burghers of Bmges. The royal captive had, in the 
meantime, been set at liberty on promising various concessions to the 
Flemings. These concessions were afterwards declared null and void, 
and the Emperor besieged in person, but without success, the City of 
Ghent. The mention of Frederick seems, therefore, more appropriate 
here than that of Maximilian would be, who finally succeeded in 
tranquillizing the Netherlands; and the unhistorical designation of the 
monarch, who was anything but warlike, may be explained by the 
circumstance that Goethe made the incendiary clerk purposely use the 
martial surname, in order 'to make the contrast between the Emperor 
and the female regent more striking. By omitting the words Friedrich 
der Krieger, the speech loses in rhythm as well as in force. 

1. 4. The taunt which Goethe puts in the mouth of the lawyer's derk, 
is partially based on the question which some of the nobles addressed to 
the Regent, when she intended to enforce the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Flanders. 'Will the people of Brabant,' they asked, 
' who shook off the yoke of Charles V, and who did not submit to it 
during the presence of Philip, now stoop under it at the command of a 
Regent who is a woman?* {Brabantinif qui sub Carolo Caesare 
frenum excusserant, et pnesenie Philippo Rege non receperant, nunc 
ad Gubernatricis femina voceniy in illud sese induerent ? Strada, i, p. 
60.) 

I. 5. %\i is here used in the sense oi former. 

II. 8-10. The incident here alluded to does by no means refer, as has 
been interpreted, to the above-related capture of Maximilian, but to 
that of his son Philip, of whom the burghers took possession when he 
was only four years of age. After the death of the Lady Mary in 148a, 
her husband Maximilian was to be governor and guardian during the 
minority of his children ; but the Flemish demurred, and after they had 
captured the heir apparent, the government was carried on in the name 
of the minor by a commission of burghers. 

1. 12. dled^te SKdnner, men of the right sort. 

1. 13. Render bafur . . . aBer au<]&, and hence it is that. 

1. 18. SBir S3rabanter, we people of Brabant. — It is a well-known fact 
in the history of the Netherlands, that the province of Brabant enjoyed, 
together with that of Limburg, spedal political privileges, in con- 
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sequence of the very liberal Charter which it received in the fonrteenth 
centnry, and which is known in history by the ftame of the ' Joyeuse 
Entree' ('blyde inkomst/ i.e. ' blithe entrance'). It is worthy of 
remark that the leading features of the Brabant Constitution which are 
so skilfully interwoven in the dramatic dialogue, do not only actually 
occur in the ' Joyeuse £ntr^/ but have been taken by the poet, with 
some slight verbal alterations, from tlie German translation of Meteren's 
History of the Netherlands, viz. the Articles contained in 11. 34, 25, and 
in 11. 39-31, and in p. 36, 11. 21-23. The statement about the superiority 
of the Brabant Charter over that of all other provinces is given by 
Meteren in the introductory remarks to the famous Constitution. See 
Meteren, GesckichU der Niederlande, p. 47, and the original Dutch 
edition, fol. 30. 

1. 34. Goethe uses here, as in other instances, the older form erflUd^^ 
for the more modem er{ien6, 

1. 28. @c ifl ttttd ))et)>f[i(l&tet, he is bound to us. 

1. 39. (ft— laffen, ^ is not to exercise in respect of us at^ force or 
arbitrary will^ or give any sign of it, 

F. 86, 1. II. ^ad SBott ful^ren, to be spokesman, 

1. 13. See p. 13, 1. 4, ». 

1* 15. 3n ben ^oAii, dcrum his throat, 

I. 1 7. SBer i^m ettDO^ tl^ut, who dares touch him, 

II. 21-23. "^he Article contained in these lines is given by Motley in 
the following words, *■ that the prince of the land should not elevate the 
clerical state higher than of old has been customary and by former 
princes settled ; unless by the other two estates, the nobility and the 
cities.* {Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 270.) Cp. also Schillef's 
Historische Skizzen, p. 9, 1. 29, etc. 

1. 29. J&dnbel anfangen, to cause, or make a row, 

1. 31- Sewanb ind tBotfal^otn jjagm is an idiomatic phrase for to 
intimidate, or to frighten any one. 

P- 37, 1. 3. TTie * political instigator ' who wishes to induce the people 
to commit excesses, alludes here to the iconoclastic outrages which 
originated in Flanders. 

I. 10. The term ©ela^tte is the obsolete form for @ele|frte. 

1. 13. 2Bad foH bad, whcU do you mean by thcU ? 

1. 15' fidttft iVi, come running up. 

L 16. %xt\l%iQSittltx^iifQXUlpc^tn, play all sorts of pranks; iubitiren, 
to hurrah. — We cannot help calling the attention of the reader to the 
graphic description of the tomult, which the poet characterizes with a 
few masterly touches. 
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1. a I. ©ringt— audcinanbci:,/ar^/A^»^. 

1. 24. 2)em ©rafen, etc make your obeisance to, etc. 

1. 25. SBad fanflt Sl^^ an, wA«/ are you about i 

1. 28. Render here an, about, and ©ekoetBe, business, 

1. 29. S^icm, here /^ be. idle. — Egmont's ssiying bears a slight resem- 
blance to the speech which Shakespeare puts in the mouth of Flavins in 
the opening scene of hi^ Julius Caesar — 

' Hence I home, you idle creatures, get yon home ; 

Is this a holiday ? ' 

£gmont*s conversation with the citizens about their trade seems likewise 

to be, in its general outlines, a poetical reminiscence of the parley 

between the tribunes Flavins and Mamllus and the ' rabble of citizens.' 

P. 38, 1. 3. Sertrummem, to destroy. 

1. 6. @ured 3ei(3^end, your calling. — The genitive of 3eid^cn in con- 
nection with the name of a trade (or profession) is used to denote the 
nature of the employment of a person, e. g. @r tft feined Stipend ein 
Sintntenneijler, * he is a carpenter by trade.* The origin of this 
idiomatic phrase is to be found in the custom of mechanics, shop- 
keepers, etc. to hang up a sign (S^ci^^n) in front of their place of 
business, indicating the nature of their trade or employment. 

1. 12, etc. The preposition vx\i expresses here * co-operation,* viz. 3^t 
^Qihi wit . . . gearbeitet, you assisted in meting. Cp. p. 44, 11. 22-25, 
notes. 

1. 14. The expression @nabe is here used elliptically for it is (or, ' I 
consider it *) a high favour. 

1. 16. SBo^ an @Ud^ \% all that is in your power. 

1. 17. libel angefi^rieben fein is an idiomatic expression for to be in bad 
odour ; to stand in bad repute. 

1. 19. Drbenttid^, here respectable. 

1. 21. %<I5^ Xbtsl^f may be rendered here, oh yes. 

1. 22. 9lot]^, here misfortune, ^agbieb or Xagebteb is a characteristic 
expression for idler ; it denotes literally ' one who robs the very day,' 
i.e. one who makes a wrong use of his time. @cffei: is the vulgar form 
for @dttfer. 

9Rit euer ©naben SBcrtaub, say by your gracious leave. 

1. 23. JDie — SangertoeKe, they stir up riots for want of something to do. 
The noun SangetDeile (cp. the French • ennuie ') is often declined as if it 
were written in two separate words, e.g. 9XA langet SBeiH. 

©(fatten . . . na(]^, scrape for ; rake up. 

1. 24. 3j(manb ettoad (wad) ))otlu0en, to tell lies to some one. 

1. 25. SBejal^tt )u friegen, here to be treaud to. 
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1. 37. 2)o^ — re<]^t, that is just what they want. 

1. 39. The sentiments expressed by the carpenter are in accordance 
with the then prevalent opinion, that the Iconoclasts were bent 
upon pillage and robbery^ Cp. p. 31, 1. 8, n, 

1. 32. Egmont was sincerely devoted to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and his admonition to make a firm stand against the ' foreign creed ' — . 
as the new doctrines were then called — fnlly harmonizes with his 
religious conviction. 

P. 30, 1. a. @ie — rotten, crowds assemble in the struts. 

1. 5. fDanfen, etc. The nominative of the pers. pron. of the first and 
third persons is sometimes omitted in German familiar conversation. 

1. 6. The elliptical phrase 9((ed — liegt denotes her6, we will do all 
that is in our power. 

1. 7. ®ac fo vSi/iii ®))anif(^e0, there is nothing Spanish about him. 
The position of gar before fo in this phrase is not quite usual. 

1. 9. Cp. p. 9, 1. 15, and the note referring to it. 

1. 1 1. ®a6 — fein, the king will never do that. 

1. 1 2. 3^it ben ^einigen, with his own kindred. 

1. 16. @in retried ffrejfen, is the plebeian expression for a fine morsel. 

1. 18. SBo^ fommt bir ein, what are you thinking of? 

1. 19, etc. @d ift mir nun fc, but so it is with me. 

1. a I. SBiber SBiQen, against my own will. 

^ec ifl ^vA fo))fen/ that would suit well for the headsman. 

L 24. ^Vidtl (properly ' hump *) for dtu^en is, according to Grimm, 
mostly used when the back has been exposed to some ill-treatment. 
Cp. p. 72, 1. 29, and p. 76, 1. 14. 

1. 25. SKit (Rut^en flrei^en, to beat with rods. 

(Sin red^ter SBanfl, say a portly person. The literal translation is a 
bigpaunch. 

1. 36. aw $rW, at the stake. 

1- 27. 3tDi(ft — @Iiebem, I feel twitching pains in all my limbs. 

1. 30. Some recent German editions have geBannt for gebrannt. We 
have given the preference to the latter version, because it occurs in the 
first original edition of 1787, and because the word gebannt, 'spell- 
bound,' seems too refined an expression for the general tenor of the 
speech. In making Jetter give utterance to his morbid feelings, the 
poet describes, vrith a masterly touch, which shows his deep insight 
into human nature, the fatal influence which a reign of terror exercises 
on the minds of men. By constantly witnessing the most harrovring 
punishments, Jetter declares that he cannot be cheerful for a single hour, 
and he 'soon forgets all fun and- merriment'; his imagination is 
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excited to snch a degree ihzX fearful visions are, as it were, burnt in 
upon his brain. 

P. 40, 1. 3. Theadverbimnter denotes here the continuity of Egmont's 
absence. It may therefore be rendered by the adv. still, to be placed at 
the beginning of the sentence. 

L 6. The idiomatic phrase, Cl6 Btenttt mit tintet ben ^o^len, corre- 
sponds to the English, I feel the ground burning under my feet, 

1. 7. fSluf bie ©tunbe ba fein, to be punctual to the minute (lit. ' honr.*) 

1. 9, etc. 3emanb burd^ bie Ringer fe^en is one of the many idiomatic 
phrases connected with the word Ringer. It denotes to overlook some 
negligence or fault ; to be indulgent ^ in which sense the literal rendering is 
also sometimes uled in English. 

1. 10, etc. ^ielt i(3S'd fctff«, I should prefer ; I'' d rather, 

L 14. SS^en er untenoegd, etc., of whom he may have caught hold 
on his way, — By this supposition Goethe wishes to indicate the 
sopiable disposition of Egmont, and his affable commnnicative char- 
acter. 

1. 16. Cp. p. 35, 1. I, ». 

1. 36. C^d ijl mir gang red^t, J rather like. 

P. 41, 1. I. 91uADdrt6, here^iww abroad, 

1. 6. The whole of the following conversation reflects Egmont*s 
character in its brightest colours. It shows his humane disposition, his 
strict sense of justice, and his indulgent and forbearing mind ; but above 
all, the principal feature of his character, viz. his impulsive carelessness 
and love of life for its own sake. 

1. 7. The name of the captain is, like all the other proper names 
mentioned in this scene, fictitious. The expression (Relation/ from 
the Latin ' relatio,' is used in ofificial language for ^eri(^t, report, 

1. 9. The tumult here referred to is the iconoclastic outbreak which 
took place in Flanders during Egmont's absence. Cp. p. 17, 1. 11, etc., 
notes, 

1. 10. ttngegogen^eiten may be translated, acts of misconduct, and 
Xollf iil^n^eiten by the sing, number of its equivalent 

1. 15. Cp. for SSenoid^ p. 15, 1. 6, n. 

1. 17. Schiller, in his History of the Revolt of the Netherlands, says : 

' Count Egmont also, in order to manifest his zeal for the King's service, 

, did violence to his natural kindheartedness. Introducing a garrison into 

the town of Ghent, he caused some of the most refractory rebels to be 

put to death.' 

1. 22. Se^rer, Yttn preacher, Cp. pp. 11, 5 ; 14, 1. 5, n, 

L 23. Cp. for (Sontined, p. 15, 1. 6, n. 
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1. 39. @inttc]^met denotes • a receiver of taxes, tolls/ etc., but may 
here be rendered, steward. ^ 

1. 30. Translate here attf, within. 

P. 42, 1. I. SKuS l^ttlytXf must be procured. The verbs 0ef(3^afft toerbeit 
are here understood. 

1. 7. (Sefcte er fid^ feftft, he fixed , . . himself i namely, he stated his 
own time. 

1. 13. @r— dnift, he is sure to set ahout it in earnest, 

1. 15. ©nabengel^altf/^wn'^n. ©ebul^t, here a//c^ze/a»^^. 

1. 16, etc. iHatl^ fd^affen, to devise some expedient, 

@ie— einti(3^tett, let them shift as well &s they can. 

1. 33. Sluf ettDad benfen, is frequently used in the' signification of 
to consider how to manage a thing. 

1. 35. $luf ttsoM anberd ftnnen, devise something else. 

1. 38. Count Oliva is a fictitious character. 

1- 30. ^crt may here be freely rendered, count. 

P. 48, L I. 3(3^ fommc niiftt bagu, denotes here, / cannot find 
time for it; untet "OXtUvx ^tt^d^ivx, of all detestable things. 
' 1. 5. S^ebenfUd^feit, Yi^zt apprehension. 

1. 7* ^«0t — SJ^einung, give me an outline of your idecu. 

1. 14. ^inten, with reference to a battle, in the rear. 

1. 15. ©orglid^e, apprehensive man; the article and the inflection 
make in German the meaning sufficiently clear. 

(Sr toitt, say he is anxious for. 

1. 18. @i(j^ toal^ren, to be on one^s guard. 

1. 33. (Sp — ^it, you may do so. 

1. 35. (jftafd^ lebe, live gaily. — The popular expression 'to live fast' 
corresponds to the German tafd^ (eben ; -but here it would be a vulgarism, 
if used in that sense. 

1. 37. Xobtengetsolbe, burial vault y or simply vault. 

1. 38. The words 3d^ l^ClBe in the preceding line refer also to nid^t Sufi. 

1. 39. Sebftd^tigen ^of^Sabeng, solemn measures of the court. — ^The 
expression $of$@abenjt is a coined word, used here to designate 
the stiff manner of life prescribed by the Spanish court etiquette. 
The term mufletn (nad^), to model (according to), is not of frequent 
occarrence. 

1. 30. Urn — benf en^ to trouble myself about life. Cp. above, p. 42, 1. 2 3, «. 

P. 44, 1. 6. jJBic — Berul^tt, with what delicacy he treats you. 

1. 8. Unb — @aite, yet he harps continually on this string. — It is 
rather difficult to render in English the delicate play on the word 
Jberil^ten in this and the preceding line. 
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1. 14. The sentiment contained in this line reminds ns of Goethe's 
admirable saying : * 

@ine« f4i(!t ftd^ nid^t fur aOe ! 
©elfte iebev me et'd tccibc, 
@e^e Jeber too er Mcibe, 
Unb )oer iie^t, baf et nu^t Me t 
1. 15. The secretary wishes to intimate, that it lies in £gmaiit*s 
natore to be free from care, that it suits him well to be without 
fears. 

1. 18. IBeid^tem may here be rendered, lively, 
1. 19. Uebemtutlft bee ©efeKigfeit, aoerjhw ofconmviality. ^etnebot, 
say done, 

I. 30. Sold^n, is here a synonym of Solgcrtttlgen, conclusions. 

II. 22-25. These lines refer to a well-known incident in the troubled 
pages of the history of the Netherlands. The following summary 
extracted from the accoimt given by Prescott {Philip II, yoL L' p. 440), 
will suffice for the present purpose. ' At a banquet at which many of 
the Flemish nobles were present, the talk fell on the expensive habits of 
the aristocracy, especially as shown in the number and dress of their 
domestics. ... It was proposed to regulate their apparel by a more 
modest and imiform standard. The lot fell on Egmont to devise some 
suitable livery, of the simple kind used by the Germans. He proposed 
a dark grey habit, which, instead of the aiguillettes commonly suspended 
from the shoulders, should have flat pieces of doth, embroider^ with 
the figure of a head and a fool's cap. The head was made marvellously 
like that of the cardinal (Granvelle), and the cap, being red» was 
thought to bear much resemblance to a cardinal's hat. The dress was 
received with acclamation. The nobles instantly clad their retaincR in 
the new livery, which had the advantage of greater economy. It became 
the badge of party. The tailors of Brussels could not find time to 
supply their customers. (Cp. above, p. 38, 11. 12, 13.) The Duchess 
at first laughed at the jest, and even sent some specimens of the 
embroidery to Philip. But Granvelle looked more gravely on the 
matter. . . . Margaret at length succeeded in persuading the lords to take 
another (device), not personal in its nature. The substitute was a sheaf 
of arrows. Even this was found to have an offensive application as 
it intimated the league of the nobles.' 

Cp. Schiller s Historische Skizzen, p. 11, U. 9-23, notes. 

IL 27-30. This is an allusion to the celebrated designation of Gueux, 
'beggars,' which the confederate Flemish noblemen assumed in 1566. 
Alter having presented a petition to the Regent, some three hundred of 
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them were told at a banquet that the Seigneur de Berlaymont had called 
them * gueux,* in the presence of the Regent. Brederode, the president 
of the banquet, declared that ' he and his friends had no objection to the 
name, since they were ready at any time to become beggars for the 
service of their king and country.* {Se vero lihenter appellettionem 
illam, qua ea cumque esset, acciperey ac regis pcUriceque causd Gheusios 
se mendicosque re ipsA futuros. Strada, i, p. 187, where the whole 
occurrence is related in full.) The guests received that sally with great 
applause, and as they drank to one another they shouted Vivent les 
Gutux! "Long live the beggaral" * The prince of Orange, and the 
Counts Egmont and Horn were passing by chance the Culemberg 
House, where the banquet took place; they entered with a view 
to break up the revels, and as the new comers pledged their friends in 
the wine-cup, it was received with the same thundering acclamations of 
Vivent les Gueux ! The confederates assumed then the insignia of 
poverty, and appeared in public in coarse clothing with beggar's wallets 
and wooden bowls. 

Unnante (1. 28) may here be rendered, nickname. 

1. 3i» etc. Sftftnad^tdfljiet/ carnivals play. Cp. on the etymology 
of gajinafijt, or gaf na*t, my Note to Schiller's Wilhelm Tell (C. P. S.), 
1. 390- 

<3inb — mif gonnen, are we to be grudged the scanty, motley rags ? SRut)^ 
may here be rendered, spirit. 

P. 45, 1. I, etc. Render angeftifd^te, animcUed, and XX'X'^, would. 

1- 5- SBo^I — toett)^, worth the trouble of dressing and undressit^. 

1. 6, etc. Urn gtt ratlften unb gu ))erbinben, to guess and conjecture. 

^rtatl^en has a more emphatic meaning than ratl^ett, and may be 
rendered, divine. 

1. 8. @((enfen is here used in the sense of to omit ; to spare. 

I. 9. (Sd^uler seems to be used here in th^ sense of scholar ^ or rather 
pedant. 

II. 10, II. The expressions flnnen and au^ftnnett refer to @(ijulent, 
and the remaining portion of the sentence to ^dflin^en ; but in order to 
understand fully the right meaning of this passage, it must be borne in 
mind that the verbs are here used in a kind of * antithetical gradation ' ; 
the intransitive verb finnetl denotes to ponder, and the transitive verb 
au^ftnnen, to contrive ; to devise. In the same way, the intransitive 
verbs toanbein, to walk gently, and f(!^r(i(!^en, to sneak, refer respectively 
to gelangen toolkit! fie fonnen, reach any place they like, and to 
crfd^tei(3^en, obtain surreptitiously. 

1. 16. @ie laffen »i((, is about to let it go. 

M 
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11. 20-22 S©te . ► . d())eitf4t, as if lashed- ©el^ett . . . bttt<lf^, rush 
away, SQSagen, here tharioL 

1. 23. 9)^ut]^t^ d^f<l$t, "mth caim self-possession, 

L 24. (Stut) signifies not only * £ally' bnt also steep descent ; precipice. 

1. 25.. ^^ ge^t, say we hastett. — The pronoun et in the following^ 
sentence refers to man in geners^ ; it may be rendered men or by the 
pronoun we, 

1. 26. A special interest is attached to the present speech of 
Egmont from the circamstance that it forms the concluding passage of 
Goethe*s WaJirheit tmd Dichiung. His devoted friend, Franlein Delit, 
was anxious to persuade him to undertake the jopmey to Italy, instead 
of repairing to Weimar, and relating how he was obliged to tear himself 
away from her (Oct. 31, 1775). he add&' that he finally addressed to her 
passionately and enthusiastically £gmont*s words: Kind I Kindl* etc. 
Cp. Critical AnafysiSf p. xxviii, etc. 

1. 28. It has been remarked that there is a perfect iambic movement 
in the first portion of the present speech. This is also, in a great 
measure, the case with the preceding speech of Egmont, and with many 
other passages throughout the drama, too numerous to be pointed out. 
Cp. Crit, Anal, p. xxxvL 

1. 32, etc. 3a — ©(i^titt, Yea^ a false step of my own, 

P< 46, 1. 3. 1^000; here die, Egmont is known to have shared 
valiantly all the dangers of warfare with his comrades. 

1. 4. SBean'd — gel^t, when the whole worth ofafree life is at stake. 

1. 10. <Dad $lnt)ete l^at 3eU, the rest may wait, 

1. 13. ^otd^e, here try to find out. Cp. p. 32, 1. 11, «. 

1. 14. This statement is based on the account given by Strada 
(i, p. 223) of the effort made by the Regent, not to show a woman's 
weakness by her grief (' hand palam moerori muliebriter indulsit,' etc.)« 

1. 16. See on William of Orange p. 11, 1. 31, ». 

1. 18. The expression fwi is here used in the sense of Inciter ; forgettfrft, 
cheerful ; at ecue, i. e. Orange seemed preoccupied. 

1. 24. 3uru(f^attcnber, i. e. more reserved* than usual. 

1. 26. ©elaffen, here ccdmly. 

1. 27. SS^id^ may here be rendered, turned^ and ^t^CUtd, in the next 
line, topic, 

1* 29. *^\itt, etc., her benevolent, kindly demeanour. 

1. 31. 3)afl ViV6Siii, etc., i. e. that nothing turned out well. 

P. 47, 1. 4. Unb bie, etc., and these^ i.e. women in general, the noun 
SS^eib in the preceding clause being used collectively. 

1. 6. This is an allusion to the well-known mythological tale that 
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Hercules was spinning wool, when he was a slave to the Lydian queen, 
Omphale, whilst the latter wore his lion's skin. 

- 1. 7. J^unfell^of is a coined expression, composed of Stxmlti, * distaff,' 
and ^of, 'court.' It approaches in meaning the expression 'petticoat 
government,' and may be rendered here, spinning court-circU. 

1. 10. The conjunction thcU is to be supplied before the most dis- 
cordant (tie toibtigjlen), because the words bie molten immer gern 
(1. 4) refer also to the present clause. 

1. 13. ^a fte, etc, since she cannot accomplish her object, 

1* 13* Unkoei^l^eit^ here unwise conduct. 

1. 16. ^adntal is here, as in some other instances, used by Goethe for 
biedmal. 

1. 18. ^limmerntel^r, simply never, — The Regent had at three different 
times made preparations to leave Brussels. 

1. 19. ^in, i.e. go to. Supply the words fie ift before ©tattl^altetin. 
The expression J^onigilt is here used to denote, in general, the exalted 
position occupied by the Regent. 

1. 21. Unbebeutenbe Xage ab)u]^af))eln, to spin out an insignificant 
existence. — The verb abl^afpcln denotes literally * to reel off' (yam, etc.), 
and is here happily used by Goethe to express the slpw monotony of an 
inactive life at the Court of her half-brother, Philip II. 

1. 23, etc. ^v&i — ]^etum)Uf(^Ie)>)}en, to drag on her existence in the old 
family circle. — Margaret was, as stated before (see p. 13, 1. 16, «.), 
first married to Alexander dei Medici, and after his death to Ottavio 
Famese, Duke of Parma. 

1. 30. The pi. $(ane for $Une^ is used in higher diction. 

1- 31- Surei^t tutfen, to arrange. 

F. 48, 1. 2. The noun ^inberni^ is more commonly used in the 
neuter than in the feminine gender. 

1- 5- ^ud^ il^m, translate Tvith him also. ' 

1. 6. Sl^ren (Sang l^alten, will hold on their {ordinary) course. The 
verb lotrb (1. 5.) refers also to this clause, although ^ittge is used in the 
plural. 

1. 7. SBeite should here be rendered, vast^ and nad^ einet ^otgcjogeneti, 
in the next line, according to a marked out. 

1. 12. ^et to>dre, which should be i 

1. 13. The Prince alludes here to the possibility of depriving the 
people, which he designates by 9tum))f, body^ of their leaders, whom he 
calls their ^au)>t; head. 

1. J 6, etc. 3(3^ ix^<ilti etc. / have had for many years our concerns 
upon my mind. 

M 2 
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1. 22. Goethe has here most admirably adapted a sa3ring of William 
of Orange which has been reported by Strada, i, p. 234. After quoting 
the statement of the Prince that he was fully acquainted with every 
word which Philip II uttered, either in pnblic or private, and that he 
conld not better employ his riches than by buying those useful state 
secrets. Orange is reported by Strada to have added, ' For it constitutes 
the wisdom of a Prince, to find out the secrets of the councils and to 
leave the mysteries of nature to idle persons.* {Quippe hanc esse 
Principum philosophiamy conciliorufn secreta rimari'. ncUura vero 
abdita otiosis relinqui.) 

1. 25. SKit ettoa^ a««fommen, fig. to get on with anything, 

1. 28, etc. @d — fommen, the world cannot be set to rights. 

F. 49, 1. I. The prince of Orange now states more explicitly what he 
had before (p. 48, 1. 13) only hinted at. Cp. Schiller's Historische 
Skizzen, p. 15, 1. 8, etc. 

1. 4. ^d ijl feine (Sotge, there is no fear ofthcU. 

1. 8. Slttf unfete 9lrt, after our own fashion ; utttet eittaitbct, here 
between ourselves. 

1. 10. The verb aBtodgett is here used in the sense of to balance, for 
Orange wishes to Intimate that they well know how 'to distinguish their 
own rights from those of the king.' 

1. II, etc. Untertl^an unb QetDdtti^ fein, to be obedient and loyal \ i^m 
gufommt, say is his due. Dr. Strehlke remarks here on the verb 

gufommen : ^xxiXx^tx Sludbruc! gitr 93egei(i^nund bet !Be^nd))f[i(l^t geoen 
ben %^vA^txxxi. 

1. 13. SDenn — gufd^tieBe, but if he should arrogate more. 

1. 17. 2Bir — laffen, we will submit to a trial, Cp. p. 20, 1. 8, n. 

1. 19. Unb \^t, etc., i. e. and wheU^ if there were a verdict ^ etc. 

1. 21, etc. Egmont believed so firmly in the clemency and humane 
disposition oi Philip II, that he laughed at all the warnings of his 
friends. 

1. 29, etc. $luf^e(fen/ to raise; ffiinbl^attd^, lit. 'breath of wind,' say 
breeze. 

1. 31' 2Butbe— gufantttlCtttreiben, would cause a mighty conflagration^ 
i. e. the news of their capture would drive together (jufammentteiben) 
all the combustible elements of political discontent, and thus cause 
a mighty conflagration. 

1. 32. 3Dol^inaud MoHten {ie, what would be their object? 

P. 60, 1. I. Unb — l^eBen, and would they have recourse to assassina- 
tion ? — This is evidently an allusion to the various attempts which 
were subsequently made, at the instigation of Philip 11^ on the life of 
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the Prince of Orange, and to his ultimate tragic death by the hands of 
the assassin Gerard. Cp. p. 11, 1. 31, m. 

1. 2. ^oUen, say intend it, — ^Egmont is of opinion, that their enemies 
* could not entertain the will ' to attempt their lives. In the following 
lines he describes almost prophetically the result, which was partly 
brought about by bis own violent death and by that of his fellow- 
sufferer. Count Horn. 

1. 6, etc. SButl^ete is here, like floffe in the next line, the present 
conditional ; leer, here vain ; futile, 

1. 13. Cp. p. 48, 1. 23, If. 

1. 13. SBoften has here nearly the meaning of to pretend \ viz. the 
"Kegpot pretended not to knew it. 

1. 14, etc. The Regent was, according to Strada (i, p. 39), strongly 
opposed to the arrival of Alva with an army ; and in a letter which she 
addressed to the King she plainly tells him, that a new army would only 
contribute to impoverish the country and produce a civil war — 
which view Goethe has, in the next speech, put in the mouth of 
Egmont 

1. 15- 9RoYbftntI, murderous disposition, 

1. 19. It is an historical £Eict that Orange was acquainted with the 
fact, that Alva came to the Netherlands with death-warrants, signed in 
blank, intended against the most prominent leaders. 

P. 61, 1. 7, etc. SSBoran — Bift, what you will be the cause of, 

1. 12. SRul^felig, etc. kept down with difficulty, 

L 13' 9Kit ^inem SDinfe, by a single sign; anfhtl^tn, to excite ; to stir 
up, 

I* 15* ^anblung, tor ^anbel, commerce, is now not very often used. 

S)enfe bte, etc imagine the desolation, the butchery. — Mark here the 
different use of the verb benfett, which is employed in 1. 14 with the 
prep, att/ in the signification of to think of\ whilst in 1. 15 it is used 
without any preposition — as is sometimes done in higher diction — in the 
sense of ' to represent to one's mind's eye * ; to imagine. 

1. 16. gelb is here used for ©d^taifttfelb. 

1. 17, etc. Goethe describes here the horrible incidents which actually 
took place, during the subsequent sanguinary struggle, between the 
Netherlanders and the Spaniards. 

1. 31, etc. SBie — muft, what will be your feelings when you must confess 
to yourself , 
. 1. 24. ^ingelne ^l^enfd^ett; single men, i. e. mere individuals, 

1. 29. 3Ber ^6^ fetint, etc. namely, he who does not act by mere impulse, 
but is always guided in his actions by a thoughtful watchfulness over 
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himself, need not suspect his own courage, and can with confidence ad- 
vance and retreat (fic^^et »ot:J ttttb tU(ftodrt« ge^eit) ; that is to say, he 
well knows when to spare himself and when to act otherwise. 

P. 62, 1. 3. J^ommt . . . $lnf(f|(a0; translate should he taken into cucount ; 
Ux^U^t, 'htrt faintest. 

1. 5. I&eifeften, lit. 'gentlest,* here smallest, gugtritt, step. 

1. 13. 2)ic J^onige, etc The import of this saying is, that the actions 
of kings are never interpreted as mean, because people always attribute 
them to higher motives. 

1. 16. 5Jrobe, here experiment ; aBtDarten, to await. 

1. 30. Supply the word own before the equivalent of Stu^ctt' In 
German the emphasis is sufficiently indicated by means of the possessive 
pronoun tneineti. 

1. 27, etc. 3n — ^feflatt, lit. *in its true shape,* i.e. in its true light. 
The Fr. version has * sous son vrai jour.' 

1. 30. Cp. for befc^ p. a6, 1. 17, «. 

1. 31, etc. ^^Hji denotes here power; authority . 

3Bie bcine Sreunte gefagt jinb, i» what frame -of mind your/riends are. 
The Prince admonishes Egmont to listen to the' advice of his friends, 
which the Count subsequently neglected to do. 

F. 53, 1. 9. The above scene is mainly based on the memorable 
meeting which took place between Egmont and Orange at Willebroek, 
a village between Antwerp and Brussels, in 1567. Egmont had received 
the mission from the Regent to persuade his friend not to withdraw from 
the Netherlands. Count Mansfeld, and Berty, the Regent*s secretary, 
were present at the interview, which is fully described by Strada (i, p. 
268), who concludes his report wiih the following remarkable passage : 
' It is related that, before part^g, the Prince of Orange led Egmont aside 
and spoke to him of the danger which threatened him, imploring him 
not to await the bloody tempest which was about to burst forth frt>m 
Spain over the heads of the most distinguished Flemish nobles. And 
when Egmont, fully reljring on his services and unmindful of every 
danger, dissented, asserting that he hoped everything from the clemency 
of the King, when he would find order restored in the provinces, Orange 
exclaimed : ** This clemency of the King which you so extol, will be 
your ruin, Egmont, and I foresee with my mind's eye (would that I might 
be deceived !) that over your body, as a bridge, the Spaniards will enter 
the country.** After these words he closely embraced him, as if he were 
sure that his presentiment was to become a truth, and that he saw the 
Count for the last time ; and tears fell from the eyes of both of them.' 
{jperunt Orangium, antequam inde recederet, cum Egmontio seorsim ab- 
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dtuto.de imminenitbui periculis hcMtunif orasse ilium, suhduceret sese, 
gravidamque cruore tenipestatem ab Hispania impendeniem Belgaruvi 
procerum capUibus ne ^pperiretur, Et cum EgmotUius meritis ferox^ 
eoque periculi negligens^ contra dissererety ac Regis dementia, sipcucUas 
reperiret provincuis, omnia tribueret : Perdet te, inquit Orangius, haec 
qnam jactas dementia Regis, Egmonti, ac Tideor mihi pisevidere animo, 
utinam falso, te pontem scilicet futurum, quo Hispani calcato, in Belgium 
transmittant. Quo dicto tamquam prcesagitionis certus, hominemque 
supremum visurus^ arete, nee sim utriusque lacrymis complexus, ab- 
scessit,) ^Cp, Schiller^s Historische Skiznen, p. 19, 1. 17, etc., where the 
above interview between Egmont and Oranien is graphically described 
by the author. 

1. II, «tc. 9Sir tvdr', etc. i. e. these fears would never have entered 
his mind. 34f&gt . . . ^eruber, transfers, ©prgUrJ^feit, anxiety. 

1. 1 5. ^ie ftnnenbetv etc. i. e. there isstill agentle means left to smooth 
away the pensive wrinkles from his brow. 

Act in. 

P. 66, 1. 5. Render l)ot fl(( l^ilttebt, leads a life {^f), placing these words 
before the equivalent of ^ii^t, and omitting the preposition in. 

1. 10. It is hardly necessary to mention that the Regent refers to the 
abdication of Charles V. 

1. 13, etc. Uber ettoo* bettfetl, for nacj^benfen, is not very commonly 
used. — The letter alluded to was a reply to the Regent's remonstrance 
a^inst the mission of Alva to the Netherlands. Both missives were con- 
veyed by Caspar Robles in the summer of 1567. 

1. 16, etc. Goethe has here and p. 57, 1. 9, etc., embodied the substance 
of Philip's reply, in which the R^ent was assured ' that the King had at 
heart the esteem she bad gained from all, by her great wisdom in the 
government of the provinces in those disturbed times, etc. And that 
Alva was not sent to deprive her Highness of any of the praise that was 
fully her due, but in order that by giving her his aid and counsel, and 
while lessening her labour, he might preserve the result of what she had 
•done up to that time, etc' {I^egi curce esse sororis existimationem,quam 
ilia sibi apud omnes summa prudentia comparavereU, moderandis ea 
tempestate Provineiis, etc. Nee eo mitti Albanum, ut ex ea laude, qua 
lota ejus Celsitudinis est, quiddam decerpat: sed ad operam illi suam 
cansiliumque prastando, et minore Gubematricis labore ad earn diem 
acta conseroat, etc. Strada, i, p. 292.) 

1. 3o. ^0 — XCiOJSsit, gcDve me so much trouble. 

P. 67, 1. a. ®i^6n is here used in the sense oi politely. — In speaking 
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of a ' billet * in which the King informed his sister, under date Oct. 13, 
1568, that her resignation was accepted, M. de Thon remarks: *£lle 
re9at enfin d'Espagne une lettre pleine d*amiti^ et de tendresse, telle qn'on 
a coutnme d'^crire ^ une personne qn'on remerde apr^ Tavoir d^pooillee 
de sa dignity.' Hist» Univ. y. p. 439. 

1. 4. This statement is based on a historical fact. 

1. 10. ^ingan^, hstt preamble, — The following passage is partly based 
on the speech which Alva is reported to have made at the last meeting 
of the State Council at Madrid, which was held, according to Strada, in 
order to discuss the propriety of interfering in the Netherlands with an 
armed force. 

1. 14. gajlet, lies heavily ; »erBiete il^m, will prevent him, 

1. 15. ©wfe ©^Jtunge ma(3^en, fig. to move freely, 

1. 16. Machiaveirs reply contains the gist of the views expressed by 
the State Councillor Ruy Gomez. Cp, p. 58, 1. 13, n, 

1.' 20. (Raifon (or SBemunft) anncl^men, to Hsten to reason. 

Oat Balb . . . fertig toette n f5nne, will soon be able to manage, 

1. 35. fSSti^X is here used in the sense oi probably, 

1. 30. Oerab' l^etaud, straightforwardly , or simply out, 

P. 58,1. I. fS^od^te mid^ "dtt^tlitXif should like to dissemble^ i.e. the 
Regent would like to conceal the irritation she feels at the double*faced 
dealings of the King. 

1. 2. @m^)flttblici^ is here a synonym of [(j^merjl^afl^ painful. 

1. 3, etc. ^Qxxai\6!i, formal ; conventional. — ^The letter quoted above 
was written by Prince Eboli and only signed by the King. 

1. 5. (Sinfel^en.may here be rendered, consider. 

1. 6. Sntoenbig unb au^enbig, lit. * internally and externally,' i. e. 
thoroughly. 

1. 7. @ie — l^aben, they would like to make a clean sweep of it, 

1. 8. @ie — gugteifen, they do not set ahout it themselves. — This seems 
to be an allusion to Philip's reluctance to go himself with an armed force 
to the Netherlands, after having been told that the Flemings threatened 
to resist his entrance openly with the help of foreign allies. See Strada, 
i, p. 281. 

1. 10. The foreign term (Sonfeit (to be pronounced as in French) for 
Olatl^ or (Staat^tat^^ is used both in the neuter and masculine gender. — 
©etoitft, here simply worked. 

1. II, etc. Render Ub^aft^ vividly y and ^m^^ feature, 

1. 13, etc. The description of the members of the Royal Council is, in 
part only, historical. By honest Roderick^ the poet designates Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, whom Strada (i, p. 283) calls — ' a man who loved peace 
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and quiet before all things' (cut pax et guies imprimis euro) ; and by 
the diligent Freneda, is designated the royal confessor and Franciscan 
monk Bernard Fresneda, whom that historian characterizes as ' a man 
of gentle and upright character* {miti rectoque vir inghiid). Both these 
councillors spoke at the above-mentioned final consultation warmly in 
favour of a policy of peace. The names of Alonzo and Las Vargas do, 
however, not occur among the royal councillors enumerated by Strada or 
by the Spanish historian Cabrera, who describes the same meeting. 
One Alonzo de Laloo was secretary to Count Horn, and one Francis de 
Vargas was Spanish ambassador at Rome. Juan de Vargas made him- 
self notorious as President of the ' Blood Council ' in the Netherlands. 
According to our opinion Goethe has given a generally favourable 
description of the State Council, in order to bring out in stronger relief 
the hateful character of Alva. 

L 16. SKitgel^en^ here to join, $artei may here be rendered, cause ; 
and tn&c^ti^, triumphant, 

1. 1 7. By the hollow^ed Toledan, Goethe designates, of course, the 
Duke of Alva, whose first name was Fernando Alvarez de Toledo. 
Meteren (book v.) and other historians describe him as a man who was 
in person ' tall, thin, erect, with a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark 
twinkling eyes, adust complexion — cross-looking and rigid.' Cp. p. 
78, 1. 23, n, 

1. 19. SOeiBeYgute, womanish kindness, 

1. a I. (Stallmeifiet, lit. ' equeny,* may here be rendeg^d, horse-breaker, 

1. 32. ^aBe wit burd^l^oten wufien, have been obliged to listen patiently, 
^Durd^^dreit, lit. ' to listen to anything until the end.' 

1. 23. dinen guten SarBento^f, say good colours, 8farBentoi)f denotes 
literally * colour-pot,* i. e. the pot in which painters mix their colours. 

1. 25, etc. 3n — VynXiXt, among all my tints, which I could use for my 
picture, Xon, here htu. 

1. 27. ©aKenfifttoarg, ^^jaundice-like, 

1. 28. %vA ber may here be rendered, with which, 

3eb« ift Bei i^W gteicfl em, he sets down every one at once as a. 

1. 29. %vA biefcm Jta^jiteC, under this head. The term Jla^)itel is used 
in German also for ' topic ' ; ' subject ' ; ' head,' etc. Cp. the use of 
' ch&pitre ' in French. 

P. 69, 1. I, etc. 2)a— SRtttl^toitten, now he takes hold of every wanton 
act. Untune, here disturbance, 

1. 3. Unb — »ofi, and the King sees before him nothing but, 

1. 4. The pres. conditional frdfen sounds here far better, than the pres. 
conjunctive would do, which formally resembles the pres. indicative. 
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1. 5. SBenn— Uttgejoftcnlfttit, when a quickly passing offmce. 

1. 6. Sflf^n, here to conceive, 

1. 8. Cardinal Granvelle, in speaking of the people, described it as 
* that vile animal, called the people/ — Papieis d'Etat, vii. 367. 

1. 10. The sentiments attributed by .the Regent to the Kiag and the 
Duke of Alva are, in general, expressed in the speech of the latter (as 
reported by Strada), at the above-mentioned meeting of the Royal 
Council. 

1. 12. ^od^ may here be rendered, seriously, 

1. 15. aSerbrfingen, to supplant ; to dislodge, SSeftattttng, office. 

1. 17. @d&icf, crooked^ i. e. not straightforward. 

Um {t(l( gteifen, stretch his authority ; become encroaching. 

1. 18, etc. SDirb et . . . )>orfc^u^en^ he will allege that he has. 

1. ao. Semanb l^crutngie^en, denotes fig. to put off any one, 

1. 23, etc. 3<^ — tebete, this does not satisfy nUy he will pay no attention 
to what I say, — The expression gar XiX^i welfyr t^tin has the sense of * to 
take no account of.' The verb l^abm in I. 24 refers also to geil^att. 

1. 24. S©eit ab»d4:t« gelenft, turned far away, i e. Alva would 
entirely frustrate all her cherished wishes and schemes. It may be 
observed here that the mode of proceeding on the part of Alva, 
described by the Duchess beforehand, is, in general, historical. At his 
first interview with the Regent, Alva is said to have coolly declared that 
he did not exactly remember the nature and extent of his powers. 
Next day, however, he produced his commission (Snjlruction) in which 
he was appointed by Philip Captain-General * in correspondence with 
his Majesty's dear sister of Parma.' The Duchess was requested in 
this document 'toco-operate with Alva and to command obedience for 
him, but step by step he became more and more encroaching, until the 
Regent's authority was a mere shadow.' See Motley's Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 115. 

1. 30. (Seine @(^ulb, etc. i. e. she will have to bear the blame of 
his wrong-doing. 

1. 31. (Srtoatten is here, as elsewhere, used by Goethe in the sense of 
abkoarten, to await anything {patiently). 

1. 32, etc. The R^ent at first contrived * to disguise her anger and her 
mortification lunder a veil of imperial pride * ; but being greatly enraged 
at the arbitrary proceedings of Alva and her own false position, she gave, 
later, free vent to her indignation. 

P. 60, 1. 4. Supply e« ifl, before @(i^toerer. 

1. 5. SOSec'd l^eYgebrad^t l^at may hese be rendered., he with whom it has 
become customary 
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1. 8. Slnfel^n, here authority, 

L 10. In her last letter to Philip ll, which the Regent transmitted to 
Spain throogh the above-mentioned courtier Machiayell, she actually 
asked him * whether he considered it worthy of a person whom the King 
calls his sister, to be left in Belgium with so little authority?* 
Cp. Strada, i, p. 301. 

1. 14. @te^^e(bcn0efd(t4teit, that it was to be found only in romances, 

L 19. Umgang, say attachmmt. 

1. 26, etc. IBangen is here to be rendered, /mt^^; ^i^Xi%VX fearing \ and 
3n fd^toeBcstbet $(in, in painful suspense, 

P. 61, 1. 5. IBaf bad ^eio|»o|>eio, stop that sing-song. — The German 
^eiopo^eio corresponds to the English 'lullaby/ A number of German 
cradle^songs begin with ^at word. 

1. 15. Hffmi^vtiiif^j heed not, ^ 

1. 18. Untetfncc^en, tmxksl.find shelter, 

1. ao. JDtan \)orjubenfeii, to think of it beforehand, 

\. 22, Vin^ ^t^x'^tXit bear ourselves, 

P. 62, 1. I. StUxXit, transl. daughter, 

1- 5- 3u vicl ©nabe, ^Ajyou do us too much honour. 

1. 9- ®(3^mal Qenug, it will be scanty enough, 

1. 10. The imper. toartet nur is here used elliptically, denoting * only 
wait (until you see).* Transl. simply ^^tf will see, 

1. a I. (|tU>ad oBU^en, here to trick; to outmanoeuvre, 

1. a a. @i(j( )ttfammenne(inen, to collect oneself (cp. the Latin 'se 
colligere *) ; faft — ^XXM, wraps himself up in his own arms ^ so to speak, 

1. a 3. J(attt — retf, ruminates his scheme. Cp. Shakespeare's * to rumi- 
nate strange plots,* etc. in Titus Andronicn% Act v. Scene a. 

P. 63, 1. 1. 3u»6rbetft atfo,/rj/ then. 

1- 3- D ie, dear me / 

1. 5. 3^|r i^erbcrbt Sud^, transl. ^<w will spoil your dress, 

1. 7. dinmal — fommen, to come once dressed as a Spaniard, or in 
Spanish fashion. 

1- 9- 3(itl^er, since then, viz. since the time when Egmont had 
made his promise. 

1. I a. Egmont had been created Knight of the Golden Fleece by the 
Emperor Charles V in 1546, at Utrecht Cp. Schiller* s Histor. Skitzen, 
p. 3. 1. 18, etc., notes. 

1* 13- Setc^tit, here insignia. The Golden Fleece was suspended on 
the breast of the knights by a chain, hanging round the neck. 

1. 16. Cp. p. ao, 1. 6, etc., notes. 

L 18. Oiitj^tett/ here sit in judgment. 
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1. 19. ^^^VCX%XiU%x^\i, lace-work ; braiding. 

$affement is, like ^ofament denoting the same thing, pron. as a 
German word. It is originally a Romance expression, being derived 
from Lat. ' passare.' In Ital. it is ' passamento/ and in Fr. ' passement/ 
The French version has here 'la broderie.* 

1. 21. (Siel^ ^t4 nut fatt, only look to your hearts content ; look your 
^11. — ^The above episode has been imitated by Walter Scott in his 
Kenilworth (Chapter vii.), where the Earl of Leicester visits Amy 
Robsart in his magnificent conrt costume. Goethe referred to it himself 
in his generons fashion : Salter (Scott benu^te eine @cene tneined 
,/ ^gmont " uttb et l^atte ein Sted^t bagu, unb toetl (6 tnit SSer^anb 
9ef(3^a^, fo ijl er )U lobcn {Eckermanns Gesprdche mit Goethe, i. 133). 

1. 24. The inscription on the Spanish Order (there exists also an Aus- 
trian Order) of the Golden Fleece was * Pretium labormn non vile,* ' No 
common prize for work.* Cp. Schiller^s Histor. Skizzen, p. 3, L 20, n, 

P. 64, 1. 3. Slbnel^men, here to deduce ; to infer, 

1. II. (Bvii mit 3emanb fein, is a ^miliar expression for to be on good 
terms with anyone, 

L 16. ^Qii — @a((e^ say that makes no difference. 

1. 21. @o gar feine, none at all; fo is here an expletive. 

1. 22. ^inter^att, here reserve. 

1. 33, @efet — 3eit, deposits som^ sediment in the cask in the course of 
tinu. ©einftein signifies properly * the tartar deposited by wine.' 

1. 24. ^o(^ may here be rendered, after ally and itttmer constantly. 

L 25* Slufgabe, here problem ; JH — gefejjt, got the credit. 

1. 26. @ttl>a0 ® el^eimed ))or^aben, to harbour some secret design, 

1. 30. Supply she is a before the equivalent of Olegentilt. 

P. 65, 1. 2. Render here tDill, wants, or is anxious, 

!• 3. ^ie is here used as a demonstrative pronoun, and should be 
rendered, in that, or in such a ; ftd^ ftnbett, here to get on. 

1. 4. @ie ]^at, etc. but then she hcLs. 

1. 7. 2Bcnn'^— QCl^t, when matters do not go on too roughly. 

1. 8. 3fl — Saffung, she is losing her composure. 

1. 12. Egmont^s sketch of the Regent's character is based on the de- 
scription which Strada (i, p. 41) has given of her: 'She not only 
possessed a mind which surpassed the ordinary female standard, but 
also a certain gait and deportment by which she appeared more a man 
in female attire, than a woman endowed with a maficuline spirit. She 
was so strong, that in hunting the stag she used to change horses in the 
field, which mode of hunting even strong men cannot always bear. She 
had also a slight beard on her chin and upper lip, which imparted to her 
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not only a masculine appearance, but also an air of authority. Nay, 
what is rarely found in women, except in very strong ones, she sufferred 
also occasionally from gout. {Aderat ei nan modo animus muliebrem 
conditionem superegressus : sedetiam habitus quidam corporis incessusque 
quo non tarn femina sortita viri spiritus, quam vir ementiius veste 
feminam videretur. Quippe vires illi tanta, ui venari vel cervos 
mutatis ad cur sum equis consuesset ; cujusmodi vencUioni homines 
perquam robusti succumbunt. Nee deerat aliqua mento superiorique 
labello barbula: ex qua virilis ei non magis species, quam auctoritas 
concilicdxUur. ImmOy quod raro in mulieres, nee nisi in pravalidas 
cadit, podagra idemtidem iaborabat.) 

1- 13. 3clft fd^eute midft is the present conditional of ft(( \^tmvi, to be 
afraid, 

1. 16. 3un0frfiuli(3^e ©d^am, girlish bashfulness. 

1. 36. The expression S^itungtn is here by no means such an anachron- 
ism as is generally believed. The flying sheets or pamphlets which 
used to contain accounts of current events, and which represented 
the ' press ' of those times, frequently contained the word StitttttQ, ' news/ 
in the superscription or the title of the occasional prints. I have myself 
seen a pamphlet issued Aug. 14, 1557, which describes the battle of 
St. Quentin (cp. p. 8, 1. 9, n.\ and the title of which begins with 
the words aBafit^aftige Seitungeti/etc. 

1. 28. ^a6 — nid^t, Ictm not he, — In German the neuter bo^ is com- 
monly used, when a person or thing is to be denoted indefinitely. 

1- 5a. 3enev Ggmont, etc., viz. that E^^mont who makes such a noise 
in the world — that Egmont who is a public personage. 

P. ee, 1. I, etc. 2)ei:— ntttfl/ *ffho must be reserved, and assume now 
this aspect^ now that, 

1. 3. 93ettoi(felt, entangled ; perplexed. 

1. 5» 3n bie ^ofte gttragen, extolled, 

1. 7. ^ie — tn^d^teil/ who would like to harm him, by any means, 

1. 10. 2Bie ed bent, etc. hew it fares with that Egmont, how, he feels. 

1. 14. Diintzer remarks with reference to the description of a * double 
Egmont,' that it involuntarily reminds the reader of the delineation of a 
'double Goethe,* which the poet gives in a letter addressed to the Countess 
Auguste von Stolberg. The letter alluded to, which occurs in a small 
volume entitled Goethis Briefwechsel mit der Grafin A. zu Stolberg, con- 
tains the sketch of * a frivolous Goethe, who moves in society, frequents 
balls and concerts,* etc. and of ' a serious Goethe, who toils and strives 
onward and is full of enthusiasm for nature and poetry.' After a 
careful perusal of the letter in question, it seems also to us probable 
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that the characterisation of ' a double Egmont/ is based on a personal 
reminiscence. 

Act IV. 

P. 70, 1. 16. @tt)ig is here used in the sense oi perpetual^ ox for life. 

1. 22, etc. The order refemng to the encouragement of denunciations 
is strictly historical. It was promulgated after the arrest of Egmont and 
Horn. 
• P. 71, 1. 7. 9Bar'^— toel^, my heart sank directly. 

1. 1 1. The gloomy state of Brussels after the entrance of Alva, which 
is so effectively represented in the present scene, has been most 
graphically described by Schiller in Book IV of his Ahfall der Nieder- 
lande. The following is a brief extract from the description : (Sine tobte 
®tiUe l^ertfd^te \t%i in ^ruffei, bie nut; jukoeUen bad ungettol^nte ©eraufd^ 
bet SBaffen untetBtad^. ^et ^ergjog toat koeni^e (Stunben in ber @tabt, aU 
{1(1^ feine ^egleiter, gleic^ lo^elo^fenen ©putl^unben, na(6 aKen ©e^enben 
jerjircuten. . . . Dl^ne, loie fonft, gcfrtdci&ig beifammen jju t>€rtoeil«i, 
eitttn ^efannte.an Sefannten i^otuber; man fctberte feine (Sc^ritte, 
fcBalb ein @))anier in ben ®hra$en erfd^ien. glebed ©ecdufc^ {agte 
©d^tedfen ein aid ))0(i^te fi^on ein @)eri(6tdbienev an bet $fotte. 

1. 13. Render @elt, dont you think. Cp. p. 12, 1. 28, «. j^rebfe, is 
used in familiar language for creatures ; felloivs. 

1. 15. @d— ein, the heart becomes compressed. 

1. 1 7* J^ecjengetab, lit. * as straight as a candle/ is used in German to 
indicate something perfectly straight and erect ; it corresponds to the 
English, as straight as an arrow, 

(Sixi — finb, all of them marching in step. 

1. 21. @ie — ^hJOl^l, they do not plecLse me at all, 

1. 23. 9Kit — ^einen, with their legs astride. 

1. 28. SlnWlagen, here to level the gun. 

1. 39. 3(6— Xobed, I should be like a dead man. 

1. 31. (Sd — gut, it will not turn out well, 

P. 72, 1. 6. The Regent did not leave Brussels until several months 
after the arrest of Egmont ; but for the course of dramatic action it was 
necessary to let Alva at once appear as the sole ruler of the country. 
By making the Regent suddenly retire from the scene of action, the 
dramatic effect in depicting the terror of the citizens is also greatly 
heightened. 

1. 7. 9lun gnab' und @ott, God help us now. — The verb gnaben, * to have 
pity ' or * mercy on *, is generally used in phrases like the present only. 

1. 8. 5)ie — no(6, she was our last support. 

1. 9. The mode of the Regent's departure, as described here, is not is 
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accordance with history, but it folly tallies with the poet's dramatic 
conception of the subject That the Duchess could not agree with Alva 
has been stated before. 

I. i6>. ffiittre ben ®txu<if, smell the scent, Cp. p. 39, 11. 30-30, notes. 

1. 17. a)ie 9le6r( fthtlfen, the fogs are rank, 

1. 32.. JDer — Vertnogenb/ he can^ by himself do something for us, 

1.34. @in $aar, say ay^ x^;». Untecftied^en denotes here /^jf<^^/; 
to yield. 

1. 26. ^el^t fttTba$^/au:f on. The expression futbaf for toeiter is now 
rather obsolete. 

1. 39. Cp. for SBttdfel p. 39, 1. 34^ «. @€ib— burd^gelftf itt, ^12/^ j/<w 

^Mt^tf recovered f See p. 37, 1. 6. 

P. 78, 1, 3. 9lttf etoa^ fieben, /<> mind anything. 

3Bdre fein S^age, etc: I should never have got on. Cp. p. 5, 1. 8, n. 

1. 7. SEBerben, etc. will soon get into motion elsewhere^ i. e. on the 
gallows. 

1. II. $tber — y^\% but we shall go on {behave) as we used to do, rely 
upon that. — The expression nacl^ koie Dor for in future as before, is more 
usual than 9or une nad^. 

1. 14. ®e»atter Xro^>f, say blockhead. — The term ^eVdttet, in addressing 
a person, corresponds to the English ' gossip.* 

For Xtc^)f, see p. 13, 1. 4, n. 

1. 17. 8a§t — erft, let him atone for the present. 

1. 19. (R'ed^t Tlfl^mttt may here be rendered, bide^ and qfyi'i rafd^, ^<? 
makes quick work of it. 

1. ao, etc. ®pedPfethn, flitches of ^aww.— 93fffet leben ifi, (»V) w 
pleasanter to live. — Vansen expresses his opinion, that the Stadtholders 
prefer leading a comfortable life to troubling themselves about the 
doings of individual rebels. 

1. 32. 3u eriiflcn, here to entrap. ®^t nur, go to ! 

1. 34. 2Ba0 — burc^gel^t, what liberties such a fellow may take. 

1. 35. 3n meinem !&eben is here in the sense of j|c, ever. 

1. 30. %tMXi,for whont. 

!• 31. dine — 8eibc, say a little tailor s^ blood in their veins^. — The word 
^ber is frequently used in German in combination with some other term, 
to express similarity of character, as here, ^d^neibetaber, lit. * tailor's 
vein,' to denote a timorous disposition. 

P. 74, 1. 5. ^dnnt^ is here to be translated, might. — Vansen considers 
his own head safer than that of Egmont, because he is endowed, as he 
distinctly states farther on, in 1. 9, with greater cunning and practical 
shrewdness than the Count. 
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1. 7. 2Ba^ (Re^t«, transl. mighty wise, 

1. 9. The ironical expression 9leb't i^r mast be freely translated ; say 
how wisely you talk ; feiner, more shrewd. 

1. II. Supply the word nonsense after the equivalent of tro^. 

1. 1 3. For ungetoafc^en flRaiil we may use the Shakespearian expression, 
foul-mouthed villain. 

I. 15. ^af — mac^te, that it would make him uneasy. 

1. 19, etc $a{i bu, etc. have you never seen one (i.e. a star) snuffed 
out ? It w€u gone for ever. — ^The popular belief is, that shooting stais 
originate in the fact that the stars snuff themselves (f{(^ fd^neit^eit), in the 
same way as the snuff is taken off a candle in order to give a brighter 
light. Vansen intimates, with an evident allusion to Egmont, that not 
even all the stars are firm and secure, since there are also shooting stars 
which disappear as soon as they fall. 

1. 27. SBertounbert @u<^ bur^'^, express your astonishment by. 

F. 76, 11. 1-4. This passage is frequently misunderstood. It 
contains an antithe^s to the effect, that whichever part the scoundrel 
acts, whether that of (he accused or of the judge, he has always the 
best of it; for 'in the dock he fools the judge, and on the bench 
(9ti(6terfttt]^() he takes pleasure in stamping the accused Onquifttett) as 
a criminaL' — 3nquifit was the name given t9 a person who was accosed 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition, and $ltmenfunber{lit]^((^en was 
called the stool on which he was placed. 

1. 5. J^ommiffarind is-the new Lat. form for the now more usual StoMc 
miff&r, commissary. The adj. fc^koet is here used in the sense of much, 

1. 6. SBeil — ^^atte^ becauu he examined an honest fellow , whom they 
wanted to punish^ so as to make him appear a rogue. — Those who 
have a fair knowledge of German will find no difficulty in understanding 
the grammatical import of the phrase }um (S(!^e(nten ^oeti^ocen, which 
signifies ' to entangle a person in cross-examination in such a manner, 
that he must appear as a rogue.' 

1. 8. 5rif(^ 0el«9en, a downright lie. 

1. 9, etc. SBod — ®iner, what can they get oiU of a man by examination^ 
if he, etc. 

1. 10. (S))a^nfo)rf, lit. 'sparrow-head,^ is, according to Sanders, the 
same as ^ummfo))f, blockhead \ but Duntzer informed me, * Spatzenkopf 
bezeichnet im Frankfurter Volksmund einen eingebildeten Menschen. 
Man sagt ouch ** Spatzen im Kopfe haben** im Sinne von GriUen 
hcdfen, sich etwas einbilden.^ According to this explanation the equivalent 
for Spatzenkopf would be, approximately, conceited fooL I may add 
that the sparrow is one of the shrewdest birds in existence, so that he 
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coald not be taken as the symbol of stnpidity K The following phrase, 
the literal meaning of which will be easily understood, most be rendered 
freely, viz. "ivhen nothing can. be worked out by cross^examinatum^ they 
work something in {by cross-examination), 

\. I a. Render here loolftl, at timesy placing it before the equivalent of 
and^. S)a— toeg, they pa the questions gently. 

1. 15. ^QL&ft, ^est forms. 

1. 16. ^a%i — ^koitf, does not fail to watch for every slight contradiction 
•which may occur.. 

1. 17. The clause ba — an, there he fastens his line, is here used 
figuratively to express, that the alleged contradi<^on serves the 
Inquisitor as a starting-point from which he proceeds with his snare. 

^af t — Mttttn, if the poor fellow cUlows himself to be caught. CQnen 
bettfien is synonymous with (Sinen cnoifi^en, erta))))en. 

1. a I. (Snbe may here be rendered, /mW. 

1. 24. ©d^dmenfoBricant mamtfacturer (or * f9rger ') of rogues. 

1- a5. SBerfd^oBenen, misplaced^ is here used as synonymous with 
)>erni<fteit, disjointed-, and vetbrfi(ft«i, suppressed^ with gefcj^lcffenen, 
concealed \ befannten, acknowledged. 

1. a6. Slngeigen, here information ; einett— gufammenfun^eU, cobbles 
together a ragged scarecrow. 

1-31. SRog bo^ angel^n, this may do very well\ 

P. 76, 1. a. @o— Slnfe^tt, ptite the look.-^Stxm\\^\XiXit, lit. 'cross- 
spider,' so called from their triple white cross ; Engl. ' diadem spider ' 
(Lat. Aranea diademci). llie portraits preserved of Alva would seem 
fully to justify the simile. 

1. 3- ^i(f b&ud^igen, paunch-bellied. 

1. 4. ©d^moUeibigen, meagre-bodied, graj (from fttfiiVi),food\ .pro- 
perly said of 'food for beasts ' only. 

1. 6. Cp. pp. 49, L 16 ; 63, 1. 14. 

1. 8, etc. Sofetf flRattl, foul-mouth. 

L 1 1. SS^itt— iiM, do I then say this, because I wish him ill? 

^XX foim'^ te<l^t fein, it can only be agreeable to me, viz. if £gmont*s 
life is safe. 

1. 13, etc ^at— VevaBfd^iebet, he let off with a sound flogging. Cp. 
p. 41, 11. 14-18. 

' The Fr. version has the literal rendering, ' tdte de moineau.' 

* Vansen's speech forms one of the most difficult passages in the drama : 

but it is hoped that, with the help given above, the reader will find no 

difficulty in making out its meaning. 

N 
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1. 15, etc. (Sine Otimbe antreten, a patrol forming Uself, 

1, 17. S3tub(rf((aft mit und trinfen, fraternize with us over a glass. 
^tJibtrfll^af) trinf en means literally ' to give the pledge of brotherhood 
whilst drinking,* i.e. by touching the glasses. 

L 18. Sllur facfetf gufelftti, ^ictly look on. 

1. 19. The Duke of Alva resided in the Culembnrg (Fr. 'Culembourg') 
mansion, which stood in the Square called the Sablon» from the time of 
his amval at Brussels (Aug, ^5^7) luitil the departure of the Regent (Feb. 
1568). Goethe uses the.form ^ulenbut^ probably in accordance with the 
German edition of Meteren, where it is so called. Schiller calls the 
residence the ^uilentburgifc^e ^aud. 

L ai. Both Silva and Gomez are fictitious personages. 

1. .24. Sin einenr $lafce eintrrffen, to arrive at {to come to) a place, 

1- 25- Snbtf (also spelt inbed), meanwhile^ Le. before the appointed 
hour arrives. 

P. 77. 1. 5. 2)ft8— l^at, that his command was right, 

% 7» (Sinfllbifl, here laconic. 

1. 8, etc 2)a — bin, because J am etccustomed to the lighter service of 
Italy. — It is not improbable, that this remark contains a reminiscence 
•of Goethe from his sojourn in Italy, where he finished the present 
tragedy. He had ample opportunity — as may be seen from his ItcUiC' 
nische Reise — to witness the laxity of official life in Italy. 

L 10. ^tx ^it, the same I used to be. 

1. II, etc. gajt — fein, are never at ease. 

1. 12. ©leid^t mir, say to my mind resembles, 

I. 13. SBogu — l^dtte, the garrison of which must heme (be fiumished 
with) wings. — The simile is made by Gomez, to express the reserved and 
inaccessible character of Alva. 

1* 15. dt fei koie, etc. that he was like a common tavern with a 
{suspended) signboard. — ^XQXLVLVSddVLi^txdltvx signifies *a sign which 
indicates that spirits are sold in the house.* Alva evidently alladjed '■ to 
Egmont, who wi^ accessible to eveiybody. 

. ' I 18. Unb l^at tx, etc. Silva wishes to indicate with thesQ words 
the great advantage of the Duke*s taciturn disposition, for.it was in 
^/4wr^- that he brought them firom Spain to the Netherlands, i • .[ 

II. 22, 24. @i(6 . . . bttt(6f(^miegte, wedged his way through, i . ; . .t 
1. 26. Stnflog^ here impediment. 

L 27. 'Alva*s march from Spain to the Netherlands is regarded as a 
lemarkabld military achievement He embarked with about 10,006 nlen 
on May 10. i567,at:Carthagena. At the beginning of June ths ariny 
was ordered to rendezvous at San Ambrosio, at the foot of t^:Alj96 
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(aud 3taUen l^terljcr Brat^te, 1. 21, etc.): The Dulce took then his route 
over Mount Cenis, where he had to struggle against the difficulties of 
the Pass (unb einen 3U0/ 1- *5» etc.). * The army,' says Schiller, in his 
Ahfall der Niederlande^ ' crossed the Alps of Savoy by regular stages, 
and with the fourteenth day completed that dangerous passage. A French 
army of observation accompanied it, side by side, along the frontiers 
of Dauphin^ and the course of the Rhone, and the allied army of the 
Genevese followed it on the right.' We may add that the Spaniards 
were closely watched on their passage by the troops of Charles IX of 
France, and that the Prince of Cond^ and Admiral Coligny, the leaders of 
the Huguenot party, offered that monarch 50,000 men ' to fall upon his 
old enemies, the Spaniards, and cut them off in the passes of the 
mountains' (fcurtfe tie gfrangofen, Rhm^x^tn unb J^cfccr, 1. 23, etc). 
The Genevese, apprehending a c<mp de main on their town, and relying, 
in case of need, on the people of Berne, were ready to repel any assault 

(but(!6 bic @d^tt)eigcr unb Setbunbencn, 1. 24). That the strictest 

discipline was observed during the whole march is an historical fact (bte 
ftteng^e SWann^gUtiftt l^ielt, 1. 25), Alva bridling the rage of his soldiers 
to let it loose, with the more fury, on the inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
where he arrived in the middle of August. The remarkably accurate 
description given by Goethe is mainly based on Strada's account, i, p; 
293, etc. 

I. 30. The statement made by Gomez is based on the advice of the 
Regent to Alva, 'to dismiss a portion of his army, in order not to irritate 
the provinces, which were already quiet and obedient to the King.' 
(Strada, i, p. 292.) 

P. 78, 1. I. The Regent informed the King that 100,000 people fled 
the country on the coming of Alva (Strada, i, p. 298). Numerous 
emigrants came tq England, and, according to statistical calculations, 
the Flemings in London in that very year (1567) were as numerous 
as all other foreigners put together. Cp. Prescott, Philip 11^ vol. ii. p. 
161. 

1. 2. Edicts, strictly forbidding the people to leave the country, were 
issued before and after the arrival of Alva. 

I. 3. ®rfl has here approximately the meaning of tnore than ever. Cp. 
p. 6, 1. 10, «. 

II. 9-14. The contents of these lines have an historical basis. Accord-* 
ing to Strada (i, p. 293) and other authorities, the Regent had equipped, 
at the request of the King, sixteen ships, which were to be launched as 
soon as the hews of his departure from Spain would become known in 
the Netherlands. Besides, prayers were ordered for the safe arrival of 

N 2 
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the King, who was very anxious, to make the Netherlandeis believe that he 
woold shortly visit their coontiy. By this expedient he hoped to allay 
the general discontent about the arrival of Alva. This artifice was, to 
some degree, successful ; but the Flemings soon grew incredulous about 
the King's visit to their country, and jocosely compared him to the 
Emperor Tiberius, who, by ordering public prayers for his safety, made 
people believe in his imaginary journey. The prayers^ they also 
declared, were quite needless ; the King being safe enough in his own 
country. 

1. 15. Don Fernando de Toledo, Prior of the Knights of St* John, 
had the command of the cavalry in the Duke*s army. 

1. 23. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva\ was bom in 
1508. He was trained from childhood to arms, and distinguished 
bimsblf at an early age as a courageous soldier. In 1530 he accompanied 
Charles V in his campaign against the Turks, and in 1535 in his 
expedition to Tunis. In the Smalkaldian war he won the decisive 
battle of Miihlberg, as Imperial Generalissimo. When sent by Philip II 
to Italy to fight against the Pope, he was not allowed to display fully 
his military talent. In the Netherlands he pursued a merciless policy — 
such as has perhaps no parallel in history — without being able to 
subdue the 'rebels.* Personally he was stem and haughty, and 
as regards his general character. Motley says {Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, ii. p. 107), * He did not combine a great variety pf vices, but 
those which he had were colossal ; and he possessed no virtues. He 
was neither lustful nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists admitted 
his enormous avarice, while the world has agreed that such an amount 
of stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and universal blood- 
thirstiness, were never found in a savage beast of the forest, and but 
rarely in a human bosom.* Alva left the Netherlands in 15739 without 
having been able to subdue them, and died in 1582 in Spain. 

1. 27. Seorbert, ^Ay given them their iustructums, 

1. 29. The talkative Gomez, who seemed inclined to give a detailed 
description of the execution of the Duke's orders, is cut short by the latter, 
to whom the assurance, auf ^ ©enau^e, was quite sufficient. 

P. 79, 1. 6. The phrase Sj^xtx bin tij^ has not in German the familiar 
stamp which its literal equivalent has in English. In the present 
instance it may be rendered here^ my lord. 

1. 8. Unaufl^altfam, irrepressible, 

* The name is spelt in Spanish Alba, but pronounced Alva. In 
German the b sound is retained. 
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I. 15. Sal^en for fangen is now used in poetry, and in higher diction 
only. 

1. 17. $unf tUd^ — treffetl, overtake them with terrible certainty. 

1. 20. $or Slnbent, before all others^ i.e. * particularly.* 

1. ai. In speaking of Egmont's conduct after the arrival of Alva, 
Motley says : ' He affected, and sometimes felt, a lightheartedness 
which surprised aU around him ' {Rise of the Dutch Republic, ii. p. 

"9)- 

1. 25. SRetflic^e, manifest ; notable, 

1. 28. The word rafd^ is here elliptically used ; say quick to work] utld 
U>iber ^Bitten, against our will. 

1. 29. 3eiltanb {ieHen is an idiomatic expression for to retain, or deliver 
-upf any one. 

1. 30- ^ienflfertifl, say officious. Sl^neit gtaut'd, they are overawed ; 
full of dread. 

The term ))oUtif(^ is here used in the sense of bi))(innatif(i^f(Ud, or 
fd^Iait, say therefore diplomatically, 

1- 31* 4ngft(iij^ is here synonymous with ^Ingfl vevratl^enb, i.e. 
betraying anxiety, and may be rendered, timid, 

F. 80, L I. (Singeln, here individually. 

1. 2. ^dlt — 9&f they are prevented by their public-spirited character, 
viz. by that spirit which bade them act in common only. 

1. 3. Silva's description of the general feeling and behaviour of the 
Flemish nobles is based on historical facts. 

1. 7, etc. SBad — fii^bt, something which gives ground for anxiety and 
thought. 

1> 9. Slbeln is here used in the sense of to distinguish. 

1. 13. £gmont*s confidential and private secretary was a Flemish 
nobleman of the name of John van Kasembrood, Seigneur de Backerzeel. 
He was supposed to be in possession of papers which would implicate 
Egmont. The importance which Alva attached to his capture has been 
effectively pointed out by the poet, in making the Duke, who was so 
curt and precise in his orders, mention the secretary twice : viz. here and 

p. 79» 1- 13- 

1. 17- ©alcric is by some authors spelt with double I. 

1. 19. 34| — fagen, / dare not confess it to myself 

L 21. @innenb, here thoughtfully. 

1. 22. (Sc^alen stands here for SBo^fd^aUn, scales. 

!• 23* 3utt()Iein (of scales), balance-beam. 

1. 25. Slngcljattd^t, breathed on; moved. 

L 39. @d — gegcbm, cUl has become quiet ; it is quiet everywhere. 
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1. 30. @ttaf ' auf @traf aB, up and down tJu streets, 

1. 31. ^alten— angefpannt, keep the fear in such restraint. 

F. 81« L I. 2i^)>etn denotes here to whisper, 

1. 2. The clause tioenn — letK^tet, which hardly admits of a literal 
translation, unless leud^tet is rendered, ^ flashes/ signifies w/un distant 
lightning announces a storm. 

1. 7. 0{oI)<d, here unbroken. 2)a^ — ^muSte, which I could not help 
praising, Cp. the Grammatical Note to p. 7, 1. 12. 

I. 8. @in 5Pfcrb jurfiten, /^ ^r<ffl^ a horse, — Thewords put here in the 
mouth of Egmont, and which contain in themselves only a harmless, 
though careless remark, admit of a malignant interpretation ; since they 
can be so construed that Egmont wished to intimate his intention to flee 
the country, or rather that he expected an outbreak. 

II. 13, 14. Goethe has here recorded an historical fact which we think 
best to give in the words of Motley. 'The Grand Prior, Ferdinando d^ 
Toledo, natural son of the Duke, and already a distinguished soldier, 
seems to have felt a warm and unaffected friendship for Egmont, whose 
brilliant exploits in the field had excited his youthful admiration, and of 
whose destruction he was, nevertheless, compelled to be the unwilling 
instrument. For a few days accordingly, after the arrival of the new 
Governor-General, all seemed to be going on smoothly. The Grand 
Prior and Egmont became exceedingly intimate, passing their time 
together in banquets, masquerades, and play,* etc. {Rise of the Dutch 
Republic y vol. ii. p. 1 20.) 

1. 17- ^et^Uefcrte, which brought about her sudden attachment to 
me. 

1. 20. ©itbfam, docile, 

1. 21. ^ie^ (eid^tfinnige, etc. i. e. his lightminded affection for 
Egmont. 

P. 82, 1. I. SBad finnfi bit, what do you intend to do? 

1. 5. Translate bad @r6$te^ bad ©el^eimfie, the weightiest^ the most 
secret matters, 

1. 7. The sentiment expressed hereby Alva is not a poetical invention, 
as seems generally to be supposed, but is based on an historical fact 
The Duke seemed to have a special predilection for his son Ferdinand, 
* for whom/ to speak with Prescott, ' the father showed as much affec- 
tion as it was in his rugged nature to feel for anyone.* {Philip II, vol. 
ii. p. 143.) 

1. 9, etc. Slud^ ben ®inn, etc. i. e. he should like to transmit to his son 
the faculty of expressing himself of commanding, and of executing. 
This somewhat puzzling clause seems to contain a gradation of which 
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the Terb att0§ufu||ren is the climax; for Alva expresses his wish to 
beqtuath to his son a grand inheritance (eitt ^o$ed ($v6t]^eit •••>§!( 
^intevlaffnt) by implanting in his mind all the elements requisite for 
distinction in this world, viz. the capacity of expressing his ideas in a 
clear and concise form, of commanding with proper emphasis, and 
lastly of executing his command with suitable energy ^. 

I.11. ^en l^aiui^Barflen may here be rendered a most useful. 
'Goethe not unfrequently uses the form of the relative superlative for 
the absolute superlative ; which usage will not be foreign to classical 
scholars. 

Alva shows by the present assertion his great loyalty to Philip II, 
which, however, did not save him from eventual royal disgrace and 
banishment. 

1. 34. ®in unBebeutcnb SBlatt, say some piece of paper. 

1. 38. ^vCmkftin, here to secure. 

P. 83, 1. 4. According to history the Prince of Orange had left the 
Netherlands before Alva's arrival. He was afterwards summoned by the 
'Blood Council,* to present himself at Brussels, and answer the charges 
against him* It is needless to say that the Prince did not obey the 
summons ; he sent, however, a brief reply in which he contemptuously 
denied the jurisdiction of the Council. 

1. -8. Cp. p. 80, 1. 19, etc. where Silva expressed his foreboding that 
he fears things will not turn out as Alva hoped. 

1. T3. @0 rudft, say mcves on. 

1. 16. 9la(l^]6o((n, here to retrieve. 

1. 19, etc. SBel^t' — fd^toanft, I can scarcely prevent the reasons for and 
against from floating anew through my mind. SBel^ten is here used in 
the sense of to forbid. The pleonastic negation XdUfXVX . • . VLX&ti occurs 
rather frequently. • 

1. 23. JJ)fn ©einigen, his friends ; his partisans. 

1. 24. SkDingen should here be rendered, to coerce, in order to retain the 
true distinction between that verb and the noun Uttbegkoingtid^et (1. 35), 
indomitable ; unconquerable. 



^The distinguished critic Heinrich Diintzer says in his commentary, with 
reference to the above clause, that the juxtaposition of the three verbs it 
contains appears to him wunderlich^ and in a private communication 
on the subject he informs me that he adheres to his opinion, regarding 
the superfluity of the verb auszudriicken. He surmises that Goethe forgot 
to eliminate it from his MS. 
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1. 29. 2oo0to))f, lottery-urn^ i. e. the vessel from which the lottery- 
tickets are drawn. 

1- 30. ^v^tttiWXf rolled up, i. e. as the tickets generally are in .the 
lottery-vase. %x^tx, for prize, has been primarily used of winnings 
in the lottery only. The expression 9el^lcr, for blanks is not so nsoal 
as fRiete. . 

P. 84, 1. I. Unb — nid^t, and did it not start at the scent of blood. — 
This remark is fomided on the popular snpeistition that horses start at' 
places where blood has been shed, or which are to be the scenes of 
bloodshed. Cp. Lord Hastings' speech in Shakespeare's Richard III 
(Act iii. Scene 4), 

* Three times to-day my foot-cloth horse did stumble, 
And started, when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the slanghter-honse.* 

1. 5. J?loi)fen, here to pat, 

1. II, 9Bie — ^toitt, as best I may, — This part of Alya's speech (as far 
as l^aBen, 1. 14) is addressed to Ferdinand. 

1. 14. That Orange was considered the greatest and most dangerous 
enemy of the King is a well-known historical fact. It is related that, 
when Cardinal Granvelle was told at Rome that ' ^e Taciturn,' as he 
used to call the Prince, had not been arrested, he exclaimed, * If Orange 
has escaped, they have taken nobody ; for his capture would have been 
worth more than that of any other man in the Netherlands.' 

1. 18, etc. The profession of loyalty in the mouth of Egmont is here 
very characteristic. It emphatically expresses his unfaltering devotion 
to the King under all circumstances. 

1. 22, etc. The question whether William of Orange is also coming 
and Egmont's assurance that he expected him in this place, shows his 
infatuation, and that he delivered himself without guile into the clutches 
of his enemy. 

1. 27. Zaftig mittoirfen, work vigorously with us. 

1. 29. It would seem that Egmont was justified in attributing to the 
Duke a more correct knowledge of the state of the country, inasmuch as 
he had distributed his troops throughout Brussels and other principal 
cities of the Netherlands, and kept, besides, a number of spies in the 
country. 

P. 86, 1. 7. ^9Jkfi, might; weight, 

1. 15. The import of Egmont's speech is contained in the Regent's 
last letters, alluded to before, which she addressed to the King from the 
Netherlands. 

1- 17' Sururfgebannt i9 a very expressive term iot forced back. 
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11. 1 8-2 2. Alva is reported by Strada (i, 285) to have concluded his 
speech at the above-mentioned meeting of the State Couicil at Madrid 
with the words, ' That the rebels do not harbour less ill temper because 
they appear calm for the present ; and their rebellions spirit is sure to 
rise agam, when the fear of punishment has passed. For even venomous 
serpents can be handled with impunity during the winter ; not because 
they are not poisonous, but because they are torpid. And it is a well- 
known fact that heresy does^ never sincerely subside into quiet.' {Nimi- 
rum exphratum jam ^xj^numquam bona fide haeresim mansuescere,^ 

1. 27. SBir — fpffen^ surely y we are not toperstiode ourselves, 

1. 29. ^u^fcl^reiBen, here to proclaim. — The advice to have recourse 
to clemency in order to pacify the country, was repeatedly given to the 
King, and even the Regent urged Alva to proclaim a general amnesty, 
as the only way to restore quiet. (Prescott, Philip //, vol. ii. 182.) . 

P. 86, 1. I. ©inge— tioieber, would remain (lit. move about) free and 
unmolested. 

1. 2. Sum bereiten ©eifpiel, an encouraging example. 

1. 4. Unfinn may here be rendered, y^^/^ ; and Xtunfenl^eit infatucttion. 
The latter term denotes lit. * drunkenness,' but is also uted to express 
.an exalted state of the mind, by * infatuation.' 

1. 7. The clause SBaten ilonige, etc., is elliptical, and bears the 
meaning of were kings not safer in following a policy of mercy ? 

1. 8. The expression SBelt has, in combination with 9la4koett, ^^e 
meaning of SRitoeU, i> e. ' contemporary age ' ; ' one's contemporaries,' 
and forms in that combination an antithetical expression, which is difficult 
to be rendered into another language, both literally and elegantly. In the 
present instance the expression ^oon SBelt unb ^wifvotli may be freely 
rendered, by their own age and by after-ages, or by their own age and 
posterity. 

1. II. Slid — foUte, to be offended by every idle blasphemy. — The sen. 
timent, expressed here by Egmont, is based on a remark which the 
Regent made to her brother, ia her last letter from the Netherlands, in 
which she urged him to use the royal prerogative of mercy ; and which, 
as Strada (i, p. 305) reports, concluded with the words, 'I pray and 
implore your Majesty that, mindful of divine clemency and of your own, 
and limiting your vengeance to as few as possible, you would prefer the 
repentance of your subjects to their punishment.' {Majestatem ego tuam 
f^o obtestorque, ut clementice divina ac tua memor, ultione in quam 
paucissimos contractaj tuorum pomitentiam, quam poenam malis.) The 
letter alluded to, which is given verbatim in Spanish, in the Correspon- 
dance de Philippe II (i. p. 603), actually contains the following forcible 
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passage : ' Your Majesty shonld remember that the greater kings are, 
and the more they approach God in station iy se aceran mas d jDufs), 
the more they shonld strive to imitate the divine clemency and com- 
passi(Hi.' 

L 15. $lMe]^ncn is here poetically used for aBtoenbetl, A» avert. 
• 1. 16. This statement fully characterizes the uncompromising character 
of Alva, whose vindictiveness was without bounds. 

The expression uttgeflYafi . . . fld^ freuf n is here poetically used for ta 
enjoy impunity. 

1. 21. glik(^ ten, bring to a place of shelter; save. Cp. with reference 
to Egmont's statement p. 78, 1. i, ». 

1. 24. 0{at|f unb Xl^oi is an alliterative expression signifying counsel 
and aid (lit. • deed '). Cp. p. 10, 1. I, «. 

V 27. Sufel^en, here to contemplate quietly. 

1. 28. @ttoa rinntal, etc. now and then strike about t*s, as in a 
pantomime (lit. carnival's play), so that there should be some noise. — It 
is perhaps not too £u:-fetched to assume that the present .simile contains 
a satirical remark on the absurd practice, in certain carnival's' pla3rs or 
pantomimes, of harlequins, running to and fro on the stage, and striking 
each other with their swords of lath, without any one knowing why and 
to what purpose, unless it be to make people forget the absence of all 
action in the play. 

1. 30. The verb |fei§en is in this phrase equivalent to feitl. 

1. 32. Alva's reproach refers to £gmont*s temporary persecution of 
the ' heretics,' and his subsequent indulgence towards them. Cp. p. 41, 
11. ia-18, and the notes referring to that passage. 

P. 87, 1. 3. 3fl gu miibeuten, may be misconstrued. 

1. IT. Seben may in the present alliterative expression be rendered, 
soul. — Egmont's speech is a complete summary of the grievances of 
the Flemings, and, in general, a repetition of the complaints of the 
citizens in the opening scene of the drama. That Philip the Second's 
scheme was to become absolute King of the Netherlands, over which he 
ruled only in his capacity of Duke, is well known from history. 

1. 12. 3^Jjpic!^ denotes here, piece of tapestry. 

1. 13. Slnfc^lag, </^«^» ; Ciui^iXlli,devises; plans. 

1. 15. QitXOXtlitXi ^t\6;!itXi, embroidered symbols. 

1. 16. @tc beturfen, translate to ensnare them. — ^The verb berfirfen was 
primarily used for * to entrap,' or * catch beasts and birds in a snare' ;. 
hence the figurative meaning 'to ensnare.' The dramatist Gryphins 
(1616-1664) ^s^ ^c same expression with reference to the abuse which 
is often made of religion for worldly purposes, in saying : 2BeiC (tt) abft 
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bie d^etigion unb beren Sorfd^u^uttfi ber ftc^erfie SOeg ifi ben $dM gu 
berudfen. 

1. 21. Qtin boD^Ited Sod^, namely, that of political despotism and of 
religions intolerance. 

1. 23. SGBer'd red^t Vetfl&nbe, if {it were dut) rightly understood, 

1. 30. JDem 9l&(^|len, ^w nearest concerns. 

1. 31. Unein^ toetben, to disagree; to quarrel. 

1. 32, etc. (Siitengen, figuratively to coerce ; to restrain, 

P. 88, 1. I. fatten is here used in the sense of bel^anbetn, to trecU, 

1. 4. j^ontmt— ^etflanb, does a king attain to mature reason. 

3tt ^erflanbe fommen is properly the equivalent for the familiar 
phrase, ' to come to years of discretion.' 

1. 5. Unb— liebet, and should the many not prefer. — Egmont pleads 
here the superiority of a representative government over that of an 
absolute monarchy. 

1. 7, etc. 5)a^ — altett, that class of people who grew old under the 
eyes of their master , viz. the courtiers who spend their whole life in the 
vicinity of the king, on whose will they entirely depend. The adv. iDol^t 
in the next line is used with the ironical signification oil presume ; I 
dare sc^. 

1. II. Unb banint, i. e. because the courtiers themselves are deprived 
of all independence, they do not like to leave others to their own 
guidance. Cp. Schiller^ s Histor. Skizzen^ p. 15, 1. 25, etc. 

1. 13. etc @^ ge^t^ etc. it wonU do! It will never do ! 

1. 14. In the idiomatic phrase, @r ifl toettft dotted ^cben ju betteten, 
which expresses that a person is worthy of the life he has received from 
God, the word ^obelt stands for (Scbe. 

Otunb fur ftd^, compute in himself — Sftunb is figuratively used for 
' complete/ i. e. like a circle which is complete and perfect in itself. 
Cp. the term rotundus^ in teres atque rotundus, Horace, ScU. ii. 7. 86. 

1. 18. This description of the Netherlanders by Egmont is partly 
based on that given by Strada (cp. i, p. 26), and by other authorities. 
Even Charles V said of them ' that there was no people who detested 
servitude more than they did, and that they could only be gained over 
by kindness.' 

1. 29. Slblemen, signifying lit. * to learn anything by quietly watching 
any one, or listening to him,* may here be rendered, to study. 

P. 89, 1. I. The form Uneigennul^i^eit is more usual than Utteigennnt^. 

1. 6, @taat^finri(6tun0, government of a state. 

1- 7- Seitfotge, course of time. 

1. 1 1. @(^ltt^3fwinfel, loopholes^ 
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1. 13. The verb fann should be placed in the English translation before 
M onrbetgen, and buti^fd^Ieid^en rendered, slink through. 

1. 23. 9l&(|^flen may here be rendered, relatives, ox kindred ; for which 
expressions it frequently stands ; besides, it seems to contain an allusion 
to the appointment of the Regents of the Netherlands, who were all 
relatives of the rulers of the country. Cp. p. 39, 1. 11, etc. 

L 24. On f(^aUen unb UHiIteit see p. 34, 1. 11, n, 

1. 28. 2)Ut(6— gebenft, should wish to rule by himself, 

F. 90, 1. 3. ®einen may here be translated, of his, to be placed after 
the equivalent of ^ruber. 

1. 10. UnBebingten, here uncompromising. The reproach of rapacity 
is aimed at Alva. Cp. p. 78, 1. 23, n. 

L II. ®&]^cun0 is the spelling adopted by Goethe and Schiller; it is 
now frequently written without an 1^. 

2)ie — auflo^e, which would not ecuily die out (or * cease ') by itself. 

1. 18. The expression nnff feinen SBifltn, lit. 'wills his will,* is very 
emphatic, asserting, as it does forcibly, that the King is determined to 
heme his will, or what the King wills, he wills. Alva wishes to make 
Egmont understand that the King's will is supreme, which notion has 
been strikingly pointed out by the emphatic repetition of the word J^oniQ 
in the present speech. 

1. 27. Supply is to be done, after the equivalent of tt)a<. 

1. 3a. ©emutl^, spirit. Cp. p. 7, 1. 29, n. 

P. 91, 1. 2. JDen— ©tQen^eit, the innermost core of their individuality. 

1. 3> etc. @t toitt fie, etc i. e. the King wants (first) to crush them en- 
tirely, in order that they should (then) become something — but something 
quite different 

1. 13. The word argument may be supplied before y&r (5ur), and 
burc^gugel^en in the next line rendered, to balance. 

1. 18. D6 et fl(^, etc, whether it is to stoop down before the falling axe, 
viz. it must be indifferent to a noble-minded man, whether he submit to 
an ignominious yoke or suffer death. 

1. 25. ^ringenb mad^t, represents . , .as urgent, — The verb maditn is 
here used in the sense of baYfleKen. 

P. 92, 1. 7. Unb — an, and bring afar more serious accusation against 
yourself — The adverb gel^afflg in the next line may be rendered, malig- 
nantly, or in his malignity. 

I. 10. ^l^^^^xttL denotes figuratively to be attached (or 'devoted') to. 

.1. 12, etc @c!^eib'— @treite, / retire from this dispute. 2)e« ^emi, 
say of our sovereign. SBiden, in 1. 14, denotes to accomplish. 

1. 17. Diintzer quotes with reference to the present scene between 
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Egmont and Alva the opinion of the literary historian and publicist 
A. H. Muller, gafl t^ie ganje mobcrne (StaatAoet^l^eit (fat nid^td ^S^vctt 
aU biefe Unterrebung auf§umeifen. 

1.3a. ^QiiVi, ^y for this ^rpose. ^ttnfttl, summoned. 

1. 30. The dramatic version of Egmont's capture differs in various 
circnmstaiices from history. See Ilistartcal Introduction^ p. xlv, etc., 
and Sckillef^s Historische Skizzen, p. a a, I. 13, etc. 

Act V. 

P. 90, 1. 4. In some editions the name of Stlcixt has been changed into 
the diminutive ^[axd^ttl in this act only ; whilst the original edition has 
the latter form also in the third act, and some editions adopt it through- 
oat the drama. 

I. 5. Sieb^en, eta dearest, for heaven^ s saJke, what will you do ? 

k 7. Clarchen thinks that Brackenburg cannot know the disposition of 
the people, else he would not despair of their readiness to help Egmont. 

1. 33. 9li(j^t — ^koe^feln, not lose time in idle talk. 

P. 97, 1. 6, etc. ^tn1S>el^ivatVi,to lift the dagger. SWit— dttftWii^er, 
as twilight grows darker, my anxiety increases, 

1. 8, etc. SD'^it fd^neftem Sauf, by a rapid course, 1. e. by hastening from 
one part of the town to the other. 

1. 13, eta Uberfd^toetntnt, say overwhelmed; erbriicft, crushed. 

1. 1$. S9)ad has here the meaning of toie. 

1. 17. $lm freien Sj^vmmd, in the open space of the heavens. 

1. 18. aSie i{l ^ir, say what ails theef 

1. 35. SBad foU bad, may here be rendered, what does that mean ? or, 
what do you mean f the verb ffeifeit or bebeuten being understood in 
German. 

P. 98, 1. I. iJJ6rL^_s_. jU emngen, to obtain his freedom. 

1. 10. (Seine $ferbe fd^allen, say the noise of his horses* hoofs. 

1. 13. Sul^t may here be rendered, there shot. 

1. 31. (Sinen geiodl^ten (affett signifies to let any one have his own will ; 
to let any one go on €u he likes. 

1. a6, eta 95on biefer, etc. i. e. no hope can remove the dreadful cer- 
tainty from her mind that Egmont was doomed to death. 

1. 39. Jtonnt — toiebetftnben, you cannot collect yourselves ; you are no 
more your forftur selves. 

P. 99, 1. I. The verb (ebett is to be understood after »erbet il^r. 

1. 3. Both fSt^m and J^aitd^ signifying *■ breath,* the phrase will be 
rendered more emphatic in English by translating SRit feinem Sltl^em, 
tvith his last breath. 
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1. 6. Xurfif^cn, say treacherom. 

1. 8. ^rfuHen, to fialfil what has been reqaested, i. e. to grant. 

1. 10. SD^arf is used figuratively for manly strength^ or strength in 
generaL 

1. 15, etc SBefftlod/ unarmed^ may be placed as an attribute before 
Saline. Translate toel^enb, waving. 

1. 35. Uber einanber, <w«tf above the other \ ^faben—gmirft, /A<y stood 
scraping and bowing, — This passage, and partly the one contained in 
11. 7-15, p. 98, will remind the reader of the speech of MaruUus in the 
opening scene of Shakespeare's yn/ikr CcBsar^ viz. 

'Many a time and oft 
Have you climb*d up to walls and battlements. 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome,* etc: 

1. 37. SD^od^ten — Qe^n, they might turn aside from hisfaU, 

1. 39. JDie — grifft, who used to doff your hats, 

P. 100, 1. 3. SBe^e unb ©tege, all the ways and passages, Cp. p. iq» 
1. I, «. ' 

1. 3. (linen Slnfd^lag geben, to suggest some plan, 

1. 14. Cp. for Vivat p. 5, 1. 33, n, 

1. 18. JDa — ifl, in the hour of need, 

\, 33. ^ie — betratfl, where you appeared only on Sundays, 

1. 34. Ubettriebctt elf^rbar, with excess of propriety, 

P. 101, 1. 5. SSifiig, here readily ; fld^ fenfen, to descend, 

1. 7. The myrtle is the classical symbol of the youth and love of 
Aphrodite. 

1. 8, etc. The clause leid^t — atl^menb, etc. may be rendered rather 
freely, with the light breath of healthy childhood. 

1. 9. $lufqueQen is here used as a poetical expression for to grow. 
The expression of healthy growth^ to be placed after Jhtabe, would 
perhaps be an appropriate rendering for the attribute aufquellenber. 

1. 10, etc 91{I— bdoegten, the boughs and tops of trees swayed and 
creaked ; innerfl ... ber Sttm, the inmost core, 

1. 14. Slafd^en, which denotes primarily <to taste some dainty by 
stealth,* is here used in the sense of to gnaw (nagen), to whidi Ia:tter 
expression it seems allied. 

1. 15. @ie itbeiloinbet,bie, etc. This inverted mode of construction is 
s&iictioned in poetical diction only^ 

1. 17* ^a<^enb unb icrftmettemb, crashing and shattering. 
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1. 18. ®let$ — tt>e00etoiefen, chased . . . like bubbles, from thy mind, 
1. 20. ^ie — niebertreibt, which in a thousand shapes ebbs and flews 
within thee. 

\. 2\, ^tqfi^%\, approach ; appear, 

1. 22. SBcd^felnben ^ilbem, varying forms. 

1. 23. Render ©eflalten, shapes, and ^msi^jXiit^, familiar*^ 25u g^laffeit 
lelbteji, thou didst calmly associate, 

1. 24. ^ent — ftl^nt, wHom the sound heart yearns to encounter in 
emulation (emnlously). — Egmont afiinns that he does not fear the 
impetuous foe— sudden death — ^with whom to grapple in emulation is 
the desire of a healthy spirit. 

L 26, etc. S3orbilb, image ; symbol. Uttleiblid^— auf, how intolerable 
ii/as it to me, even when seated upon — . , 

1. 29. 9Kit — ruhvAz^itn, in constantly recurring discussions, 

L 30, etc. Render here ^alfen, rafters, andmid^ erbrfirftett (pp. 102, 1. 1,) 
oppressed me. — ^Egmont describes here graphically the oppressive feeling 
of anxiety which overcomes a person, accustomed to move freely in the 
-open air, when constrained within narrow walls. It is not quite 
impossible that Goethe describes here his own reminiscences of official 
life. 

P. 102, 1. 2. SRit, etc. with deep-drawn brtath, 

Unb frifd^ l^inau^, and we hastened away. 

IL 3-5. J)a — ^imUDittem, to the place so befitting {meet) to us : into thf 
open field where all the surrounding gifts of nature, exhaling from the 
earth, and all the blessings of the stars floating through the air, hover 
round us. — We deemed it expedient to give a full translation — keeping 
it as literal as possible — of these lines, which offer, like several other 
passages in the last scenes of the present drama, almost insurmountable 
difficulties to foreign readers of German. 

1. 7. Jtraf tiger — tei^en, we spring aloft invigorated. — This simile 
refers to the giant Antaeus, the son of Poseidon and Ge (Earth), who 
was invincible so long as he remained in contact with his mother Earth ; 
so that, when any one succeeded in throwing him to the ground, tl^e 
earth.-bom giant rose with renewed vigour. ^ 

1. 8. Render here 93egiet, desires, and aHett, every, 

\,^, ^^xlxi^x\Vi%V^, to press forward \ iv^V^^\^%Xi, to grasp. 

1. 10. ^ut4, may here be translated, in, or burd^ . . . glul^t, renidered, 
pervades, or animates, 

L II, etc. Slngeborned, native*, atte, here whole \ fl(ij anmagt, asserts^ 

1. 14. Serberbenb {Ireid^t, destroying all, sweeps ; which words should 
be placed ai^erthe equivalent of unb in 1. 12. 
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1. 15. The whole of the above passage from Unb fdf^ ^inan^, etc. 
(1. 2), down to the present line, contains a poetical description of the 
exuberant feelings which are entertained in the open air, by persons 
endowed with a poetical mind, striving spirits, and an energetic in^ulse 
for action. 

1. 16. ^11 bifi, etc. This refers to the sonl-elevating enjoyment 
described in the preceding passage, which enjoyment is now a mere 
imagey a dream of past happiness, 

I. 18. The clanse ^erfagt — gSnnen, which offers some difhcolty for a 
faithfull literal translation, may be raidered, does she refuse to grant 
thee to meet suddenly never-dre&ded death, in open daylight. 

\. 20. %xx efeln SRobtt may be rendered, in this loathsome foulness, 
or rather freely, in these loathsome mouldy walls. 

SEBie— an, etc. what a rank odour it Cviz. the monldiness and the 
foulness of the air) exhales from these stones I 

1. 21. Render here {lattt, stagnates, and t)or . . . \^vX, in the next 
line, shrinks from. 

1. 24. IBor bet 3^t beforehand, i. e. before the murder is actually 
perpetrated. !Sa$ ab, in the next line, may be rendered, ^m^ot. 

1. 26. Egmont addresses here to himself the reproach that it is not his 
fate (bad @)Iu(f ) which makes him insensible to any hope of rescue, but 
his own doubt. @)tu(f denotes also ' £cite * in general. Some explain, 
however, the present passage in a different manner ; namely, by under- 
standing the word @lu(f to have the usual »gnification of 'happiness.' 

1. 29. It is an historical fact that the Regent held Egmont in very 
high favour. 

1- 30» Seucrbilb, lit. * fiery image ' ; * phenomenon,' i.e. meteor. 

1. 32. The rendering devise some daring scheme, will, in general, 
convey the meaning of the poetical expression iDagenb {tntlCtt, which is 
quite appropriate to the thoughtful and dauntless character of Orange. 

P. 103. 1. I. Unb — ©etoalt, and with gathering tide of power, 
Egmont hopes that the people will assemble in numbers, and in doing 
so their own ranks and numbers will swell. 

1. 3, etc. Translate ^faltet . . , ab, shut out, and tool^lgmeinted 
^tdngen, wellmtant thronging, 

1. 5. @onjl — ergoj, used to spread over (inspire) them, 

1. II, etc. (S))a(ten ft^, etc are cleft open ; the bars are bursting. 

1. 13- @tet0t . . . frol^li^ entgefien, will joyfully walk forth to meet 
{the). 

1. 30' UttJlWetldfUfiffit, untrustworthiness. 

P. 104, 1. 3. The expression ben angemeinC^rfannten, denoting literally 
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' the universally acknowledged,' or * appreciated,* may here be rendered, 
rather freely, a natiotC s fceoourite. 

1. II. JDit — ni^td/ to help thee I am powerless. 

1. 17. 9Rir fclbfl betouft, conscious of my own self, 

1. 19, etc. (Rcgt — JtrSftc, separated from thee, her last powers grapple 
•with the agony of death, 

1. 30, etc. 3^ — ^^uiiett, say / hear a stealthy step — a cough, 

1. 33. 25ie na^tlid^e %%\xtf the door at mght.—Msiik the use of 
It&d^tli^ in the present combination, to which analogies may be found 
in Goethe's JDtt WCtQCttbUd^er Sungling {Pandora, Act i) ; in Uhland's 
abenbli^en fatten (in the poem /fitter Sankt Georg) ; and in the 
Vespertinum pererro forum, by Horace {ScU, i. 6). 

P. 105, 1. 3. 2)e^ Sltmen einjige^ @ci&cif, the poor man*s one ewe lamb. 
This biblical simile is founded on the parable in 3 Sam. xii. One would 
expect in this sentence the adverb l^lnubet instead of l^eritbet, which 
latter term denotes a ' direction towards the speaker ' ; but Brackenbuig 
t^SlJEaai^mself, as jt we re, to the^lace^of the subject spoken of. 

1. 5. The poetical expression ^of . . . )Don VXXX nieber will i)erhaps best ' n< ^'' 
be rendered, ebbed away from me. 

1.6. 3u tterfd&ttiadjten, here to die away, 

\, 14. 2)m J&errli^en, say the glorious hero. 

1. 15. ingfllid^ xm @(!^lafe, in anxious slumber. — ^The general feeling 
of the people, as described by the present speaker, is in accordance with 
histoiy. 

1. 17. The pronouns referring to the collective term Self, are not un- 
frequently used in the plural. Cp. p. 47, 1. 4, n. 

1- 33. @i^ tegt, szj yearns. 

1. 35. SDanbeIn is a poetical expression for to walk; move ; here it may 
be rendered, to approach. 

1. 30. @itt @d^re(fniS, lit. ' a terror,* say a terrible spectacle. 

P. 106, 1. 3. @(!^drfen, here to strain. 

1. 3- @tie0 tnir . , . cntgcgen, there arose before me. 

1. 5, etc. SBad no4, etc. i.e. to envelope what still remained white 
and visible of the wood, by covering it with black cloth. 

1. 9. SSorbcreitcnb \yx bege|>n, to perform in this preparation, 

1. 15. ^iefe ^uKe, this veil, namely, the veil of darkness which 
enveloped the hideous birth of night,— 'Wa spectres alluded to in the 
next line are the horrible visions which Brackenburg had described. 

1. 19. JtnirWt . , . iftinunter, crashing swallows. — The verb fnirfd^en 
is here used in the sense of ' to crush with a creaking noise.' In this 
signification the form gctfnitfd^ett is more usual, but in this place it 

O 
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would be inapplicable, on account of the adyerb l^inuntet which refers to 
fttirf^en. 

1. 21. ^en — gef^dnbet, whom they have desecrated by making him a 
witness of their rage. 

1. 22. gofen — 93anbe, bolts and fetters open. 

1. 33. Umgiegt— ©d^immer, sheds around our friend a halo of soft 
light. — ^The whole of this clause from )Dor to ©dimmer is a biblical 
reminiscence, based on the deliverance of the Apostle Peter (cp. Acts 
xii. 6, 7, etc.). The freedom alluded to in the neart clause, however, 
does not mean * bodily liberation ' from prison, but deliverance from 
earthly life. Clarchen, who now sees that there is no rescue for Egmont, 
hopes he ¥dll be spared the ignominy of an execution by dying during 
the night a gentle death. That such is her feeling becomes evident from 
the conclusion of her speech. 

I. 31. Ungebulbig, in thy impatience. 

P. 107, 1. 9. ^eig unb, etc more and more ardently. 

1. 12. JDet . . . in ftdj fagt, embracing.— ^imm . . . ab, receizre. 

1. 14. Und benn aud^, say it will unite us too. — ^It is hardly possible 
to give, with adequate force, the meaning of the expression benn in this 
concise phrase. It properly signifies here ' consequently,' but this word 
would be too prosaic to be used in the present poetical speech. 

1. 33. SBirb , . . nid^t IO0, will never shake off; will never be freed 

from. — ^The meaning of the following clause is, that even the rage 

of vengeance will not be able to remove the misery from the present 

. generation, if £gmont, the man who alone could save the country, has 

perished. 

1. 34, etc. %t^i — iji, live on, poor souls, through a time which ceases to 
be time. 

1. 36. @d flocft il^r itreidlauf, its course is arrested. 

1. 38. 9Bie toir, etc. i.e. or we live. 

1. 39. Ifceibe, here bear. 

1. 31, etc l^ebenbigen may here be rendered, life-inspiring; animat- 
ing. 

P. 108, 1. 16, etc. ^etgeben^—giel^n, it willgcUher in vain round it- 
self the mist. 

1. 17. 0Biber SBiften, against its own will. 

1. 30. Dlleu leibenb, suffering anew ; with re-awakened sufferings, 
©ottedbUb, here image of the Saviour. 

1. 21. SOSa^ — ^jetvor, wUl not venture forth. 

1- 33. 3!rdge gel^n, etc slowly the hands (of the clock) go their 
round. 
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1. 25. SKidJ — ®XQh, the feeling (of the approach) of morning scares me 
into the grave. — This sentiment is based on the belief, that ghosts walk- 
ing upon earth, must return to their graves on scenting the morning air; 
Clarchen wishing to express that her abode in this world will be over 
with the present night, and her doom will be sealed with the approach 
of the dawning morning. 

1* 30. ^arffl, may St \ namely, what he thinks his conscience allows 
him to do. 

P. 109, 1. 5. (Sie — uberlaffen, she leaves me, leaves me to myself 

1- 7- Sf^t ^\^ltVL\itn, ye that love, 

1. 1 2. S9rtn0t ben, etc. she will welcome thee with the whole bliss of heaven. 

1. 17' ®^r«fend]^anb, dread hand. Cp. Crit, Analysis, p. xxxv. 

1. 29. Unfi^em ^(i(fe, here wandering glances. 

1- 30' SBeld^en — t^orjulugen, with whcU deceitful vision do you come to 
startle the hcdf-awakened mind? — Some free rendering of the kind seems 
here necessary, on account of the difficulty of translating literally the 
expression eitten ©d^retf en^traum »crluQen, which denotes approximately 
• to delude with a dream of horror.* It is in accordance with history 
that the sentence of death was announced to Egmont during the night. 
As regards the other incidents relating to his tragic end, compare the 
Historical Introduction, p. xlvii ; and Schiller^ s Historische Skizzen, pp. 

38-33. 

P. 110, 1. 17. Und ubertragenen, delegated to us. 

1. 19. @rfennen denotes, in legal terminology, to pronounce judgment ; 
to declare. 

1. 20. This brief interruption fully characterizes Egmont's imper- 
turbable belief in the protection afforded by the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. According to the statutes of this Order, the King could 
certainly not delegate any power whatever over the Knights, but Alva 
shrewdly and peremptorily declared * that he had undertaken the cogni- 
zance of this affair by commission from his Majesty as sovereign of the 
land, not as head of the Golden Fleece.* 

1. 21. The term vorgdngiger, which denotes 'previous,' and is here a 
pleonastic legal expression, may be omitted in the translation. 

1. 22. £gmont*s Christian name was Lamoral, but Goethe probably 
preferred to give him a genuine Teutonic name, which seems, besides, 
to have been a special favourite of his. Thus he change4 the Christian 
name of Faust, which is given as Sol^atttt, likewise into ^eittric!^. 

1. 24. ^\X — SWorgen^, with the break of the day. 

1. 26. ^tt bem @d^merte ))om Seben %wx !£obe gebrad^t tDttben, is a 
legal phrase for to be beheaded with the sword. 

o a 
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1. 38. The reason why Goethe omitted the date is attributed by some 
to the circnmstance, that the mention of the correct date would have 
been in contradiction to the course in which the events follow each other 
in the drama, and a wrong date would have too much offended against 
historical truth. We think, however, that Goethe's sole reason was, 
that the mention of any date would have imparted to the sentence of 
death the formal character of a legal document, and would have 
considerably weakened the dramatic effect 

1. 31. The 'Tribunal of Twelve,' or, as it was also officially called, 
the * Council of Troubles,' and popularly the * Blood Council,' had been 
established by Alva after the capture of Egmont and Horn *■ for the trial 
of crimes committed during the recent period of troubles.' It was c»ie 
of the most arbitrary and informal tribunals which ever decided on the 
fate of man.. 

P. Ill, 1. 2. (Sein ^aud bejIeKen, to set one^s house in order y is a 
biblical phrase for Ho make one's last arrangements before death.' 
Cp. Isa. xxxviii. i. 

1. 5. Sadeln is here used for Sfttfeltrager. 

1. 13, etc. 3l&ttl — li3i)eln, at first they will wisper it behind the back of 
the ambitious man, 

I. 20. ©elte, might assert his worth. — It is a well-known fact that Alva 
counselled the invasion of the Netherlands, solely in order to make him- 
self indispensable to the King. Cp. Strada, i, p. 286. 

1. 24. JDer (Singebilbete, the owerweeningman. — Conceit and arrogance 
were among the principal features of Alva's character. 

I. 28. ^ttbi^txViSXtXif passed rapidly over ; I09, here feigned. 

P. 112, 1. 3. @te]^en signifies here that the two nations stood thsre 
in anxious expectation of the result ; in which sense the verb is not 
unfrequently used in German poetry, in order to express expectant 
attention. Translate therefore flattbett, looked anxiously on, 

1. 4. SBitnf^ten, lit. ' wished * ; here hoped. 

1. 5. Supply the mark after the equivalent of ttaf ; render ber ^tw\%tXi, 
of my countrymen^ and butd^bta^, rent. 

I. 6. The causes of paltry envy of Alva against Egmont as given here, 
are related by Strada (i, 326), who says: 'The people, however, being 
guided in their judgment either by their hatred against Alva or by their 
love towards |fgmont, exculpated the guilty, and laid all the blame on 
Alva as harbouring envy against Egmont, his old martial rival ; and they 
said, besides, that he was mortified because Egmont once won from him, 
when playing at dice, many thousand ducats, and that later, when at a 
public rejoicing, they contended for superiority at a shooting-match. 
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Alva was defeated amidst the loud exultation of the Flemings, who con- 
sidered the victoiy, carried off over a Spanish Duke, as a national 
triumph.' {Populus tanun^ sive ex odio in Albanum, sive in Egmontium 
amore, judicium ferens^reum absolvebdt, culpamque omnem transferebat 
in Albanum inviduB retinenicm adversus Egmontium^ veterem belli 
amulum, offensumque super hac metnorabant^ quod olim alea ludenti 
multa aureorum millia victor Egmontius abstulisset ; ac postea inpublica 
ketitia, dum uterque cxplodendo ad signum schpo ex provoccttiotte con- 
tenderent^ superatus esset Albanus^ ingenti Belgarum plausu ad naiionis 
sua decus referentium victoriam ex Duce Hispano.) 

Cp. also Schiller's Historische Skizzen, p. 21, 1. 8, etc. 

L 8. ^rfid^leicl^enb, by surreptitious means, 

1. 14. i^eulfcl^tdge, lit. 'blows with a cudgel'; transl.i here heavy 
blows. — Ferdinand wishes to intimate that his conscience is clear. 

1. 33. Sutrauli^, trustful 

1. 36. ^er ^bfd^eulicl^e, the hateful one, 

1. 31, etc. 3^ ftel^e, etc. Ferdinand wishes to express by these words, 
that he is so bewildered, that he cannot realize the position of 
Egmont. 

P. 118, 1. 3. Seblofed, lit. * lifeless'; here passive, 

1. 16. 3n — %ot^^, in the grasp {power) of an arbitrary doom, 

1. 1 8, etc. Translate tauB, indifferent, unettHJJinblicI^, callous, and eel — 
tOolU, happen what may. 

1. 23. @in SOBeib, etc. i. e. a weak woman to whom one addresses 
words of sympathetic pity. 

1. 24. 9Ba^ fld^t bi$ an, what troubles thee ? 

1. 25. Sin — Uebel, a more dreculful calamity. 

1. 27. @d toar, etc. this (1. e. Egmont's calamity) wcu nothing. 

1. 28. JDu, eicyou lose all self-control. What are you thinking of ^ 

1. 29, etc. IfcaJ wid^, etc. let me lament without restraint, 

1. 31. 5lKed in, etc. / am entirely prostrate, 

P. 114, 1. 1 1. J^ord&cn is here used in the sense of forf^n, to inquire. 

1. 13. The prep. »or, occurring twice in this line, should be rendered 
before me. 

1. 14. Unb fort, etc. always onward and onward, 

1. 16. 3)id^ — beflimntt, / had destined thee for myself viz. I fixed on 
you as my model. 

1. 17. @rjl — fein, to be entirely with you. The proper meaning of etft 
is here more than ever, Cp. p. 78, 1. 3, n, 

1. 20. SGBenn — fann, if it can be any comfort to thee. 

1. 22. SKcin — fam, my heart was drawn towards thee. 
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1. 37. ®ttt leered @<JrerfBitb, a vain terror. 

P. 115, 1. I. ^[u^eid^enben^ lit. 'evasive/ may here be rendered self- 
deluding, 

1. 4. The expressions ^ulfe and (Rotl^ are here made highly emphatic 
by means of the indefinite article, which wonld in ordinary prose not be 
required. 

1. 6, etc. (So geloaltfam bringt, be so intent. The term Uebmna^t 
(1. 7) contains here the notion of tyrannical supremacy, 

1. 13. Stttfernen wid^, say separate me. 

1. 16. ^it, say his, — The definite article is sometimes used in higher 
diction, instead of the possessive pronoun, before 9)2a{eftdt Cp. the 
verse aSad benft bie SWaiefl&t tton Sljren Xnii>J)eti? in SchUler's Piccolo- 
miniy Act ii« Scene 7. 

1. 34. (Strengen, here tight, 

1. 35. dtttcm ben ffieg verrennen is a figurative expression for to bar 
the way. The form t)errannt is more usual than t^errennt. 

1, 39. $[rfed — lebt, every feeling of joy and happiness which I harbot&. 
Lit ' all the pleasure of life and joy which exist in (¥dth) me.' 

P. lie, 1. 6. 3n — ®ii\iVXmt\&, in the excitement of the fray, 

1. 15. The poetical expression floffe — ^attben, lit. * would not burst 
(melt away) from its bonds,* may here be rendered, but must break. 

1. 18. (Sntfagen, here be resigned, 

1. 34. Ferdinand expresses by this pathetic outburst, that he loses in 
Egmont ever3rthing which made life bright to him, and the star which 
guided him through life. He feels now like one ' who has lost his light 
at the festive joy of a banquet, and his standard amidst the din of battle.' 

1. 31. SSeifammen, here side by side, 

P. 117, 1. 3. 2Birf ttllfi is here used as a synonym of iSl^dtifif eit, activity, 

1. 5. Cp. p. 8, 1. 17, ». 

1. 7* ®<> — 8uftf ^<f should you, my friend, love life and enjoy it. 

1. 17. Egmont was not only warned by Orange (cp. pp. 46-53, and 
the note to p. 53, 1. 9), but repeatedly by other friends, more particularly 
by Robles, Seigneur de Billy, a Portuguese gentleman, who had before 
Alva's arrival returned from Spain to Brussels, and was well aware of the 
disposition of the Court towards Egmont. On the very night before his 
capture, Egmont was warned by a Spanish officer of rank, who came se- 
cretly into his house and 'urged him solemnly to make his escape before the 
morrow.' Cp. Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. pp. i3o, 122. 

1. 23. <Died fei, etc. let us leave that alone. Cp. on Egmont's fatalistic 
views, p. 45, 1. 30, etc. 

1. 24. Render Sttlier^ed, spirit, and gejogett, drawn on. 
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1. 35- @i^ entWIagcn (©ebanfen, ©orgen, etc.), to banish. 

1. 26. JDo^ — fein, yet she (i. e. the country) will be cared for, 

1. 30. Render gu grubeltl, /<? ponder ; too, «/A«f ; and foK, can, 

P. 118, 1. a. 2a$ — fein, Ut my attendants be commended to thy best 
care. 

1. 5. Egmont^s secretary, whose Christian name was Johann^ was 
executed the day before his master died on the scaffold. Cp. p. 80, 1. 
13, If. and Strada, i, p. 323. 

1. 10. a9ef(IJdfti0t, say crates, 

L 13. (Rul^t tiff 9XA, rests in deep repose. 

1. 17. ^en, such a one. 

1. 29. i^einen Slbfidftieb, no leaoe-taking ; no more farewells. 

P. 119, 1. 6, etc. 9RidJ ungetoif . . . toad^enb IJielt, kept me wakeful by 
its uncertainty. 

1. 7. ^\i — %teb\^t\i, by its resistless certainty. — As long as Egmont's 
fate was doubtful, he was harassed by cares which kept him wakeful on 
his couch, but now his fate being decided, all mental anxiety had 
vanished, and he only felt the bodily fatigue, the * urgent call 6f nature/ 

1. 10. Ungebeten, unsought; unerflel^t, unimplored. 

1. II. JDu — ©ebanfen, thou unravellest the knots of intense thought. 

1. 14. Unb — toir, and wrapped in pleasing delirious visions y we are 
submerged. — Egmont's last speech is a poetical description of the 
sensation which we feel when sleep gradually overpowers us. The 
thoughts lose their definite shape ; the course ( jttei^) of our harmonious 
feelings moves on without any discordant interruption, and a kind of 
pleasing delirious delusion takes hold of the mind. 

1. 18. ^on — nmf[cffett, surrounded by a halo. 

1. 22; The bundle of arrows was the emblem of the ' Gueux,* and the 
staff with the hat were afterwards the arms of the Netherland Republic. 
The latter emblem is shown to Egmont as a kind of prophetic vision. 

P. 120, 1. 7. JDie — ©auttied, the floating hem of her garment. 

1. 12. Unb — toeg, and drowning it, sweep it from the ground which it 
usurps. 

1. 26. ^o)))>elt tafd^, translate with double vigour. 

P. 121. 1. I. %xt\hi, i.e. are impelled {by). 

L 2. @uer iSiebfler, that which is dearest to you, i.e. freedom. 

1. 6, etc. gdttt ein, joins in. 

1- 7* ©icge^f^nt^l^onie, a sympJumy expressive of victory. 



APPENDIX I. 

GOETHE'S VORZUGLICHSTE SCHRIFTEN 
NACH IHREM GATTUNGS-CHARAKTER. 



A— TiFiBEH". 
I. ZuT Selbstbiographie. 

1. Annalen, oder Tag- und Jahres- 

hefte. 1749 bis Eqde 1822. 

2. Brief e aus der Schweiz, 1779' 

3. Schweizerreise, (Briefe.) 1797. 

4. Italienische Retse. 1786-1788. 

5. Campagne in Frankreich, etc. 

I 792-1 793. 

6. Aus metnem Leben. Wahrheit 

und Dichtung, Bis 1775 rei- 
chend. 181 1-1830. 

7. Reise am Rheiny etc. 1814- 

1815. 



II. Briefweohsel. 

I. Mit Kestner, 1 772-1 798. 

3. Mit Knebet, 1 774-1 832. 

3. Mit F. H. Jacobi, 17 74-1 8 17. 

4. Briefe an Lavater, 1 774-1 783. 

5. An Grafin Stolberg; 1 775-1782 

nnd 1 82 2-1823. 

6. An Fran von Stein, 1776-1826. 

7. An H. Meyer, 1788-1830. 

8. Mit Schiller, 1794-1805. 

9. Mit Zelter, 1790-1832. 

10. Femer Briefe an Merck, Herder, 

Wieland, Rochlitz, Grafen Rein- 
hard, etc., und Briefe an Leip- 
ziger Frennde, herausgegeben 
von O. Jahn. 



B— POBSIB. 

I. liyrisches und Didaktisches. 

1. Die HUlenfahrt Christi, 1775. 

2. Romische Elegien, 1788. 

3. Xenien. 1796. 

4. West'dstlicher Divan. 1814-1819. 

5. Triologie der Leidensc haft, 1^2 y 

1824. 
Vom Jahre 1765 bis 1832 sindvon 
Goiethe an zwei tausend kleinere, ly- 
rische, didaktische und erzahlende 
Gedichte erschienen. 



II. XSpisches, etc. 

1. Die Geheimnisse. 1785. 

2. Reineke Fuchs. 1793. 

3. Hermann und Dorothea. 1 797. 

III. DramatisotLes. 

1. Die Laune des Verliebten. 1767. 

(1768.) 

2. Die Mitschuldigen. 1767. (1768.) 

3. Gotz von BerUchingen. 1773. 

4. Cotter, Helden und Wieland. 

1774- 

5. Stella. 1774. 

6. Clavigo. 1774. 

7. Faust. Erste Scenen, 1774. 

Erster Theil voUendet, 1806. 
Zweiter Theil, 1831. 
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8. Egmont, 1787. 

9. Iphigenie, In Prosa, 1779; in 

Versen, 1786. 

10. Jery und Bdttly, Singspiel. 

1779- 

11. Tasso. 1789. 

13. Der Gross-Cophta, 1789. 

13. Der Burgergeneral. 1794. 

14. Die natiirliche Tochter, 1802. 

15. Pandora. 1807. 

16. Des Epimenides Erwachen. £in 

Festspiel zum Friedensfest, 
1814. 



I. 
2. 



Uebersetzungen : 

Voltaire's Mahomet 1779. 
Tankred. 1800. 



IV. Bomane. 

1. Leiden desjungen Werther. 1773. 

2. Wilhelm MeisUr^s ^ Lehrjahre. 

I 795-1 796. 

3. Wilhelm Meister^s Wanderjahre, 

1821. 

4. Die Wahlverwandtschaften. 1809. 

5. Kind und Lifwe. Novelle. 

Ausserdem eine Anzahl kleinerer 
Erzahlungen, Marchen, etc. 

C— -WISSBNSCHAn?- 
IiICHES. 

I. Biographie und Gesohiohte. 

1. Benvenuto Cellini. 1798. 

2 . JVinckelmann und seinjahrhun- 

dert. 1805. 

3. Znm Andenken an die Herzogin 

AmaJie von Weimar. 1807. 

4. Philipp Hackert. fiiographische 

Skizze. 1810-1811. 



5. Zum Andenken an Wieland. 
1813. 



H. Ijiteratnr tind 



1. Recensionen: — 

(a) In den Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anzeigen, 17 72-1 773. 

{p) In der Jenaischen Literatur- 
zeitung, 1 804-1 806. 

(r) In den Berliner Jahrbiichem, 
etc., 1830-1831. 

2. Anmerkungen za Ramean's 

Neffen von Diderot, 1805. 

Goethe's Aufsatze tlber Literatur 
and Kunst sind za zahlreich am hier 
im Detail aufgezahlt zn werden. 



III. Kunst. 

1. Ueher deutsche Baukunst. 1771. 

2. Ueber Malerei, Nach Diderot 

1798. 

3. Aufsatze in den PropyUUn. 

I 798 -I 800. 

4. Aufidtu in der Zeitschilft : 

Kanst and Altertham. 1816- 
1832. 



rv. Ziir Naturwissensoliaft. 

1. Die Metamorphose der PJlansen. 

1790. 

2. Beitrdge zur Optik. 1 791-1 792. 

3. Zur Morphologiey etc. 1817- 

1824. 

4. Farbenlehre. 18 10. 

5. Ueber plastische Anatomie. 1832. 

Ausserdem eine Reihe von zaM- 
reichen einzelnen Aufsatzen iiberwis- 
senschaftliche Fragen. 



Von den Gesammtausgaben der Goethe^schen Werke sind besonders za 
nennen: (i) Cotta's, 1866-68; (2) HempeVs, 1867-79; (s) Bohlau*s. 
'im Auftrage der Grofsherzogin Sophie von Sachsen/ 1887, etc* 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GOETHE'S 

WORKS. 



L AutobiographicaL 

I. Truth and Poetry. First 13 

Books. By John Oxenford. 

1846. 
a. Vol. II., and Letters from 

Switzerland, Italy, etc. By A. 

J. W. Morrison. 1846. 
3. Campaign in France. By R. 

Flarie. 1848. 

II. Correspondenoey eto. 

1. Goethe's Letters to Leipzig 

Friends. Edited by O. Jahn, 
Translated by R. Slater. 1 866. 

2. Correspondence between Schiller 

and Goethe, from 1 794-1 805. 
By Miss Dora Schmitz. 

3. Conversations with Eckermann. 

By S. M. Fuller. 1838. 

4. By J. Oxenford. 1850. 

B— POETRY. 

I. Ijyrlos. 

1. Poems. With a sketch of Gothe's 

Life. By E. A. Bowring. 1853. 

2. Poems and Ballads. By W. £. 

Aytoun and T. Martin. With 
Notes. 2nd edition, i860. 



3. Minor Poems. By E. Chawner. 

1866. 

4. Poems. By Wm. Gibson, 1884. 



n. Epics, eto. 

1. Reynard the Fox. 

By (1) T. J. Arnold, 
(ii) Anon. 1853. 

2. Hermann and Dorothea. 

By (i) Holcroft. 1801. 
(ii) W. Whewell. 1830. 
(iii) M. Winter (in the old 
English measureof Chap- 
man's Homer). 1850. 
(iv) C. Cochrane. 1853. 
(v) T. C. Porter. 1854. 
(vi) H. Dale. 1859. 
(vii) Anon. 1862. 



III. Drama. 
(a) Various. 

1. Stella. Anon. 1798. 

2. Gotz von Berlichingen. 

By(i) Walter Scott. 1799. 
(ii) B. D'Aguilar. 

3. Iphigenie. 

By (i) W. Taylor, of Norwich. 

1793. 
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By (ii) G. L. Hartwig. 1841. 
(iii) Miss A. Swanwick. 1846. 
(iv) G. J. Adler. 1850. 
(v) Anon. 1851. 

4. Egmont. 

By (i) Anon. Boston, 1841. 
(ii) Miss Swanwick (Bohn's 

Library). 1846. 
(iii) Anon. Frankfort, 1848. 
(iv) A. D. Coleridge, M. A., 
(Chapman & Hall). 1868. 

5. Tasso. 

By (i) C. Des Voeux. 1827. 
(ii) Miss Swanwick. 1846. 
(iii) M. A. H. 1856. 

{b) Faust* 

By (i) Lord L. F. Gower. 

(ii) Hayward. In Prose. 1833. 

5th edition, 1855. 
(iii) J. S. Blakie. With Notes 

and Remarks. 1834. 
(iv) D. Syme. 1834. 
(v) Hon. R. Talbot. 1835. 
(vi) J. Hills. 1840. 
(vii) Sir G. Lefevre. 2nd edition, 

1843. 
(viii) C. J. Brooks. 2nd edit. 

1847. 
(ix) L. Filmore. 1853. 
(x) J. Galvan. i860, 
(xi) Beresford. 1862. 
(xii) T. Martin. 2nd edit. 1866. 



By (xiu) T. W. Grant. 1867, 
(xiv) J. Anst^r. 1867. 
(xv) J. A. Birds. 1880. 

Parts T and II. 

By (xvi) L. J. Bemays. 1839. 
(xvii) A. Gnmey. 1842. 
(xviii) Macdonald (Part II). 

1842. 
(xix) Bayard Taylor. 1871. 
(xx) Miss Swanwick. 1879. 
(xxi) T. E. Webb. 1881. 



IV. Novels. 

1. Sorrows of Werter. 

By(i) A. Giflford (after the 
French translat.). 1789. 
(ii) W. Bender. 1801. 
(iii) F. Gotzberg. 1802. 
(iv) Dr. Pratt. 1813. 2nd 

edit. 1823. 
(v) R. D. Boylan. i854.t 

2. Wilhelm Meister*s Apprentice- 

ship, etc. 
By(i) T. Carlyle. 1842. 
(ii) R. D. Boylan. 1846, 

3. German Emigrants, and other 

Minor Tales. By R. D. 
Boylan. 1 846. 

4. Elective AfiBnities. By R. D. 

Boylan. 1854. 



* There have been published, besides, several anonymous translations of 
Part I of 'Faust.' 

t There exist, besides, six anonymous English translations of * Werter.' 

N.B. — There exist also translations of several Essays by Goethe on Art. 
His * Theory of Colours' has been translated by C. L. Eastlake, R.A., 1840. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

I. Goethe's Egmont. A Tragedy in five Acts. Fourth Editiaftt 
revised and improved. 

'Dr. Buchheim has done his work thoroughly and well.* — JTie 
Spectator. 

* Both in form and matter this edition is one that for the use of 
English readers may be pronounced perfect. In historical matter it is 
singularly rich.* — Pall Mall Gazette, 

* It seems to ns a model of judicious editing.* — 'Daily Telegraph, May 
lo, 1869. 
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Educational Times, June 1869. 

' I have seen enough of the work to be sure that it is thoroughly 
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interesting to all lovers of the great Master of German Literature.* — 
From a Letter of J. L, Motley^ Author of the Rise of the Dutch 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

n. SohiUer's 'Wilhelm Tell. A Drama in five Acts. With a Map. 
Seventh^ revised Edition, 

* There is no work more suitable for Students of German, and no 
edition of it so well adapted for English readers as this, which is as 
complete and satisfactory in every respect as could be desired. Dr. 
Bnchheim has made the edition more usefnl to classical students by 
references to the ancient Classics, and occasional philological observa- 
tions. ' — The Athenaum, 

* The volume before us has been edited by Dr. Buchheim with equal 
ability and care as Goethe's Egmont^ It is no small boon to possess an 
edition which will not only prove usefid to the student, but interesting 
to the scholar.V^<o^<^ Mall Gautte, 

* The TeH of Schiller has been edited by Professor Buchheim in the 
same intelligent and scholarly manner as the Egmont, His, at all 
events, is a first, or the first, considerable endeavour to edit German 
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* In Dr Buchheim, Schiller's Tell has certainly found an interpreter 
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which the text offers, whether in revealing the deepo: meaning of some 
obscure or unnoticed passage, giving philological definitions of curious 
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in the drama.* — Educational Times. 
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rimagination et vous avez interpriti Pun des plus beaux chefs^a^csuvre 
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— From a letter of Mr. Rilliet de Condolle, author of Les Origines de 
la ConfSdirationy etc. 

III. Iiessing's Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy in Five Acts. 
Fifths revised Edition. 

* Dr. Buchheim's Introduction and Notes are alike excellent.* — Athe- 
naum. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* Dr. Bnchheim, as the editor of this seriesj requires no praise. His 
life of Lessing shows his merits as a biographer ; his critical analysis and 
his notes give the more than usual proof of his scholarship and sound 
judgment .* — Notes and Queries, 

* A more desirable book for the thorough-going student of German 
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' Dr. Buchheim's interesting commentary is well calculated to promote 
the popularity of Minna von Bamhelm among students of German.' 
— Educational Times. 

'There can be do doubt that thoroughness combined with literary 
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volume, the Minna von Barnhelm by Lessing, has now been added. 
The present volume is equal in merit to its predecessors.' — Westminster 
Review. 
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Dr. Buchheim's editions are done with far more care than is usually be- 
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by the editor.* — Saturday Review. 

* We cannot imagine the play presented in a more attractive form to the 
student than it is in this volume, in which Dr. Buchheim has certainly 
done his work thoroughly and well.' — Academy^ July 21, 1875. 

' Thanks to Professor Buchheim, Lessing's Minna von Bamhelm has 
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Churchman. 
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in Roman type.) 
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appended a body of very useful notes, explaining difficulties of language, 
and, more often, obscurities of expression and slXxj&ion.^ ^-Schoolmaster. 

VIII. Heine's Harzreise. Sketches of Travel in the Harz Mountains. 

' The concise Commentary is a model of clearness and condensation.' — 
Saturday Review. 

*" The biographical sketch of Heine, the account of the Harz district, 
and the annotations are favourable specimens of Dr Buchheim's admirable 
mode of catering for the wants of students, and provide everything 
necessary for reading Heine's book to advantage.' — Schoolmcuter. 

IX. Booker's Friedricli der Qrosse. Being aLife of Frederick theGreat, 

by the Historian Becker. (Printed in Roman type.) With a Map. 

' Dr. Buchheim has edited this volume with his usual care. Altogether 
this extract from Becker makes an excellent reading book.' — Athenceum. 

* Die Anmerkungen geben in sprachlicher und geschichtlicher ffinsicht 
alle wUnschenswerten Erlduterungen und zeugen von grUndlichem und 
vmfassendem Studium der einschldgigen Literature — ^Padag. Archiv. 
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Notes. 
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